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HYPERBOREANA, 
BY DAVID VEDDER. 


“ Land of the whirlpool— torrent— foam, 

Where oceans meet in maddening shock; 

T he beetling cliff—the shelving holm— 
The dark insidious rock ; 

Land of the bleak, the treeless moor— 

The sterile mountain, sered and riven ; 

The shapeless cairn—the ruined tower, 
Scathed by the bolts of Heaven : 

The yawning gulph—the treacherous sand, 

I love thee still, my native land.” 


Two hundred and thirty-four years have elapsed 
since Patrick Stewart, the once potent Earl of Orkney, 
and Lord of Zetland, finished his ignominious eareer 
at the Market Cross of Edinburgh, by the hands of the 
common executioner, for manifold injuries, tyranny, 
and atrocious oppressions, practised by him on the 
unoffending inhabitants of these remote isles; yet 
this man’s name is as familiar in the minds and 
mouths of the denizens of the Northern Archipelago 
to this day, as if his “ heid had been strukkin frome 
his body” only a decade or two since. He has 
acquired an inauspicious celebrity—a sinister kind of 
immortality—compared with which, “ dumb forgetful- 
ness” were to be implored, and oblivion coveted. Who 
or what the aborigines of these islands were, previous to 
the latter part of the ninth century, it were in vain to 
inquire ; suffice it to say, that the invincible vikingr, 
or sea-rovers from the Norwegian fiords, under the 
far-famed Harald Haarfager,* took possession of, and 
colonized them. Their laws were the very essence of 
freedom, and these they carried with them into what- 
soever country they conquered. The monarch of the 





parent State entrusted the government of these newly 
acquired colonies to chiefs, or relations of his own, ' 
under the title of earls, with a feudal dependence on | 
his Crown; yet their authority was only seemingly 
respected, and that from political motives. But, al- 


*This was the famous monarch who, by bis transcen- 
dent skill as a great military leader, and his prudence 
and sagacity as a statesman, first combined the various 

s, among whom Norway was divided, into one nation, 
by reducing their Kings, or Jarls, to a state of vassalage. 
Every circumstance connected with the youth of Harald 
has been carefully preserved by the Skalds. Dreams and 

igies augured bis future greatness; the giant Dofre 
taught him the military art, and, at the age of ten, when he 
lost his father (a.p. 863), he had the reputation of surpass- 
ing all his contemporaries in beauty, courage, wisdom, and 
warlike accomplishments. Moreover, there was a lady in 
the case. We are informed by Torfwus, that Harold hav- 
ing fallen deeply in love with Ragna, the beautiful daughter 

a neighbouring chief, the hanghty beauty re him 
ber hand until he had signalized his as a warrior, 
tad conquered a realm as extensive as Sweden or Denmark. 
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though the Norwegian treasury may not have been 
greatly augmented by the direct tribute flowing from 
these newly acquired colonies, yet they became in- 
valuable to the parent monarchy, which subsisted by 
rapine and piracy—whose sea-kings were familiar with 
victory, and inured to blood, whose raven-banners 
floated on every gale, whose war-galleys covered 
every sea, and whose very name carried alarm and 
terror into half the States of Europe. 

The geographical position of these islands, at the 
junction of the Atlantic with the German Ocean, 
served admirably as harbours of refuge for the in- 
numerable war-ships that constantly roamed over the 
great waters. Fleets might there be repaired—men 
and munitions of war might be embarked with safety 
and speed—thence predatory excursions, and expedi- 
tions of national magnitude and importance, might 
issue at the proper time; and, advantage having been 
taken of the critical moment, success, as a matter of 
course, followed. Hence the reduction of the Hebrides, 
the Isle of Man, and a large portion of Ireland. Nay, 
some of the Scandinavian historians go the length of 
asserting that Harald Haarfager conquered the whole 
country north of the Grampians. Hordes of the 
warrior-Northmen migrated from time to time; and 
thus these islands formed a nursery ¢hea, as they have 
ever been, for skilful and hardy seamen. Possessi 
dauntless hearts and sharp brands, this insular 
brotherhood, for many ages, bade defiance to oppres- 
sion from within and tyranny from without, acknow- 
ledging, and barely acknowledging, fealty to the parent 
powér, who, in many instances, had enough, and more 
than enough to do, to avert the evils of di 








succession, foreign aggression, and the lawless and 
tumultuous outbursts of capricious and powerful chiefs, 
who, tired of law and order, seemed only to be in their 
proper element amidst the bray of battle and the 
collision of steel. 

Toward the latter part of the fourteenth century 
King Olaf died, and in him the old race of Norse 
kings, descended from Harald Haarfager, became 
finally extinct. The kingdoms of Denmark and Nor- 
way were then united, under the far-famed princess 
Margaret, whose extraordinary talents and address 
have rendered her name illustrious as “the Semira- 
mis of the North;” and henceforth, until the year 
1468, the Orcadian group of islands may be more 
recognized as a Danish than a Norwegian colony. 
As the star of the former ascended to the zenith, that 
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74 
of the fatter declined; and the warlike celebrity of 


her insular provinces became shorn of its radiance, in 
proportion as the mother country sunk into provincial 
mediocrity. 

Thus, for a period of nearly six hundred years, and 
under some thirty Scandinavian Jarls, or Earls, these 
descendantsof the early Norwegian sea-rovers flourished 
in a state of barbarous freedom. Their princes were 
generally known and feared throughout Great Britain, 


and were also so much respected, that they inter- 


married even with the royal families of Scotland and 
Norway. 

“ Few of our readers,’’ says an anonymous Orca- 
dian antiquary, “are perhaps aware of the ancient 
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their inspirations, which confer immortality on heroes 
and legislators, would be purchased at any price. To 
perish ingloriously, without being embalmed in the 
Runick lay of the Skald, was not for a moment to be 
thought of; it therefore amounts to the truth of a 
mathematical axiom, that the potent lords of the 
island earldom would attract, invite, and retain the 
highest intellectual attainment which power or wealth, 
or a combination of both, could procure. That our 
illustrious countryman, Sir Walter Scott—whose pro. 
found researches into northern antiquities were equalled 
by few, surpassed by none—was of the same opinion, 
is proved from his writings. In the inimitable “ Lay,” 
when wassail was held in Branksome tower, and when 








Md . } . . . . . . 
importance of Orkney; as, for example, that Caithness || the nuptial convivialities were nearly degenerating 
and Sutherland, the Hebrides, and several tracts on||into a brawl, 


the western shores of Scotland, were formerly subject 
to the dominion of the princes and earls of Orkney* 


—that east Ross and Murray were also subject to}| 


an Earl of Orkney} —that William the Conqueror 
of England was also a lineal descendant of an Orea- 
dian Jarl{—that Reid, a Bishop of Orkney, was the 
first founder of the University of Edinburgh,” and 
that Robert Bruce, grateful, no doubt, for some assist- 
anco in the hour of his necessity, which has escaped 
the notice of historians, after the battle of Bannock- 
burn, ordered, that for ever after five pounds sterling 
should be paid to St. Magnus’ Kirk in Kirkwall, out 
of the customs payable by the town of Aberdeen. 

But it was not for warlike prowess alone that the 
Norwegian colonists were renowned. Iceland, which 
has been emphatically called the University of the 
North, was discovered and colonized only a few years 
previous to the reduction of Orkney, by the same 





people, and from the same quarter. In that seques- 
tered spot, religion, learning, and legislation, took up 
their favourite abode, and attained a wonderful degree | 
of cultivation long before the revival of letters in the 
South of Europe. ‘The Skalds, or poets of Iceland,” 
says Torfeus, “are famous for their skill in poetry 
and song. They resided at the courts of kings and 
princes, whom it was part of their office to accompany 
to battle, in order to be eye-witnesses of the actions 
they were to celebrate and record, and which they 
afterwards sung at great and solemn entertainments. 
They animated the soldiers to fight, and extolled the 
chieftains who signalized their courage, or fell in arms. 
Not only the particular exploits, but sometimes the’ 
whole lives of their kings and heroes were thus re- 
cited. These songs, which, being communicated from 
one to another, were erery:rhere publicly chanted.” 
The ancient and modern historians of the North 
refer to them as authorities for the earlier periods of 
their history. Great numbers of these compositions 
are extant in print, or preserved in manuscript. If, 
then, the intellectual resources of the Skalds were in- 
dispensably necessary to the fame of kings, princes, 
and warriors, it is but reasonable to infer, that in 
whatever quarter the raven-banner floated, wherever 
hostile spears commingled, or wherever good legisla- 
tion smoothed down the asperities of barbarism, the 
talents of the poet would be in high requisition; and 





© Edinburgh Review, vol. viii., p. 99. 
¢ Vide Torfei Orcades. 





$ Barry's History, Book ii., cap. ii, 


“The wily dame, lest farther fray 
| Should mar the concord of the day, 
Had bid the minstrels tune their lay;” 
{ ° 
‘the sweetest of which was by Harold the bard, who 
‘usually struck his harp to the glories of 

“ The lordly line of high St. Clair,” 


| Earls of Orkney, but who, on the present occasion, 
chanted a dirge to the memory of the lovely Rosabelke, 


| which, like oil on stormy waves, calmed the mental 
commotions of the hostile retainers, while the fire of 
passion was extinguished by the meltings of our com. 
mon humanity. Iam somewhat proud of my proto- 
type and countryman, Harold, and shall embellish what 
is dull by that which is brilliant, by’ extracting a 
poetical account of his birth and education from the 
undying pages of our mighty minstrel :— 


“ Tfarold was born where restless seas 

“ Howl round the storm-swept Orcades, 
Where erst St. Clair held princely sway, 
O’er isle and islet, strait and bay— 
Still nods their palace to its fall, 
Thy pride and sorrow, fair Kirkwall! 
Thence oft he marked fierce Pentland rave, 
As if grim Odin rode her wave; 
And watched the, whilst, with visage pale, 
The throbbing heart, the struggling sail; 
For all of wonderful and wild 
Had rapture for the lonely child. 
And much of wild and wonderful, 
In these rude isles, might fancy cull ; 
For thither came, in times afar, 
Stern Lochlin’s sons of roving war— 
The Norsemen, trained to spoil and blocd, 
Skilled te prepare the raven’s food, 
Kings of the main, their leaders brave, 
Their barks the dragons of the wave. 
And there, in many a stormy vale, 
The Skald had told his wond’rous tale, 
And many a runic column high 
Had witnessed grim idolatry. 
And thus had Harold, in his youth, 
Learned many a saga’s rhyme uncouth 
Of that sea-snake, tremendous curled, 
Whose monstrous circle girds the world; 
Of those dread maids, whose hideous yell 
Maddens the battle’s bloody swell ; 
Of chiefs, who, guided through the gloom 
By the pale death-lights of the tomb, 
Ransacked the graves of warriors old, 
Their falchions wrenched from corpses’ 
Waked the deaf tomb with war’s alarms, 
And bade the dead arise to arms! 
With war and wonder all on flame, 
To Roslin’s bowers young Harold came, 
Where, by sweet glen and greenwood tree, 
He learned a milder minstrelsy.” 
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About the year 1468, James the Third of Scotland 
began to cast his eyes over the regal beauties of certain 
European Courts for a partner to his throne; and 
having fixed on the princess Margaret, daughter of | 
Christian First of Denmark, a marriage treaty was) 
subsequently arranged, in which the Danish Monarch | 

reed to remit the quit-rent due to Norway for the, 


Hebrides, and also to pay a dowry of 60,000 Rhenish || 


florins with the young princess. Being somewhat low 
in finance, he was under the necessity of pledging the, 
Earldom of Orkney, and Lordship of Zetland, to James, | 
as a security for this sum; but the money was never 
paid, and those remaining conquests of the Northmen | 
in the Scottish seas were thus annexed to that 
kingdom. From and after this political conjunction 
we hear of little else, on the part of the minions who 
were sent to govern this once warlike people, but low 
chicanery, open tyranny, or a combination of both. 
Bishops and lordlings, legitimate and _ illegitimate, 
seemed to vie with each other in acts of oppression 
and spoliation. The sinister scion of royalty, the, 
mitred prelate, and the haughty coronetted feudatory, 
literally scrambled for the mammon of unrighteousness ; 
and, like gamesters and cozeners, they shuttled the pack | 





to suit their nefarious purposes—they bartered and! 


exchanged spiritualities and temporalities, until these | 
became incorporated under the control of a layman. | 
Thus Lord Robert Stuart, who was commendator of 
Holyrood House, and Adam Bothwell, bishop of Ork- | 
ney, found it mutually convenient for their secular 
purposes to exchange the temporalities of their respec- 
tive benefices; and they accordingly exchanged them, 
while Lord Robert held his right to the Karldom, so 
that he united in himself the right both of the crown 
and the bishop. Sometimes the greater cormorants | 





would drive the smaller off their nests, though only for || 


ashort time. In this manner, on the ill-starred mar-||0F withdrawing room, of considerable dimensions, and 


riage of the infatuated Queen Mary with Bothwell, that |, 


execrable individual was immediately created “ Duke | 
of Orkney,” with such extravagant privileges and im-| 
niunities, as u0 subject should be possessed of, be he | 
what he may. This detestable homicide, however, only 
enjoyed his honeymoon-dignity for about the space of a| 
month ; he fled from Carberry Hill, having his “ dukry” 
dissolved into thin air. After the fall and flight of that 
minion, Lord Robert Stewart resumed possession of 
his earldom, and ultimately, his son Patrick, besides 
the earldom, obtained also a charter of the bishopric 
from the crown, which gave him powers by far too | 
great for either subject or sovereign to possess. Both | 
father and son seem to have inherited from their pro- | 
genitor, James Fifth, a taste for splendour and prodi-| 
gality, while insolent pride,® ferocity, and the exercise | 
of alinost unlimited power, induced them to tyrannize | 
over their serfs with impunity. In those days, it was | 
a “far ery’ from Orkney to Holyrood; nevertheless, 
the “ery” at length penetrated the royal ear, which 
brought about the catastrophe already’noticed. It is 
only justice to mention, however, that although Earl 
Robert established a reign of tyranny aud extortion, 


eee 








* As a proof of that inordinate ambition, which almost 
amounted to high treason, I refer the reader to the famous in- 
scription which Earl Robert had carved above the gate of his 
palace of Birsay, after having enlarged it: “Dominus Robertus 
Stuartus, filius Jacobi quinti Rex Seoteram, hoc opus instrupit,” 





'the character of a palace and of a castle. 











he only chastised the people with whips, but his son 
Patrick, who succeeded him, chastised them with 
scorpions. 

Having succeeded to, and ascended his insular throne, 
Earl Patrick betook himself to building a palace worthy 
of his supposed potency, the magnificent fragments of 
which remain to this day, and are beautifal even in ruin, 
It was known as “the Farl’s Palace,’’ to distinguish 
it from “the Palace of the Yards,’ a venerable edifice, 
which had been erected for the ecclesiastical digni- 
taries of the Cathedral Church of Kirkwall, which 
Hakon of Norway was accustomed to occupy, and in 
which he died, after the disastrous expedition, in which 
he was routed, at Largs. The old and new palaces 
thus formed two sides of an ample square, and the 
noble church of St. Magnus formed a third; and few 
provincial towns in Scotland, at that period, could 
boast of such architectural splendours as the islaad 
metropolis of Kirkwall. Ichabod, however, has loug 
been written on the portals of the palace ! 

“Still doth the ruined palace stand 
A crumbling relique in the land~ 
Tenantless fabric, huge and high, 
And proud in ruined majesty. 
The verdant ivy robes thy wall, 
Weeds are the dwellers of thy hall, 
And in the wind the tufted grass 
Waves o’er thy dim and mouldering mass.” 
MaLcomm. 

It bas the air of an elegant, yet massive structure, 
uniting, as was usual in the residences of feudal princes, 
A great 
banqueting hall, communicating with several large 
rounds, or projecting turret-rooms, and having at 
either end an immense chimney, testifies the ancient 
northern hospitality of the Farls of Orkney, aud come 
municates, almost in the modern fashion, with a gallery 


having, like the hall, its projecting turrets. 

The lordly hall itself is lighted by a fine Gothic 
window, of shafted stone, at one end, and is entered by 
a spacious and elegant staircase, consisting of three 
flights of stone steps. 

The exterior ornaments and proportions of the an- 
cient building are also very handsome. ‘“ The large 
round turrets,’’ says the author of the “ Baronial Anti- 


'quities of Scotland,” ‘‘ impending from the angles, and 


the massive tiers of semi-classical pilasters on either side 
of the door-way, are quite characteristic of the period 
when the palace is known to have been built—the early 
part of the sevententh century. There is less distance 
between the spring of the turret and the foundation of 
the building than is usual in old Scottish mansions, 
The turrets are of spacious dimensions, and they are 
more richly decorated, especially in the corbels, than 
those of Scotland. It is thus not improbable, that, 
instead of having been committed to any of the Scot. 
tish architects, who had adapted the French style to 
the humbler fortunes of their native aristocracy, the 
— was built by architects xho came direct from 
rance.” 

Such was the gorgeous acrie in which this vulture 
roosted; and from whence he issued his arbitrary apd 
capricious mandates, reckless of the grinding misery 
which he inflicted and entailed on the miserables who 
had the misfortune to be born or placed under his 
despotism and rapacity. 
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To the inordinate pomp and ostentation of this coro- 
netted oppressor, tradition, with her thousand tongues, 
bears ample testimony; to which I may add a passage 
from a scarce and curious /ome, printed for the Banna- 
tyne Club, entitled “The Historie and Life of King 
James the Sext,” where we are told that “he never 
went from his castle to the church, nor abroad other- 
wise, without the convoy of fifty musqueteers, and other 
gentlemen of convoy and guard; that at dinner and 
supper there were three trumpeters that sounded till 
the meat of the first service was set on the table—did 
the same at the second service, and also after grace; 
and that, from Earl Patrick’s intercepting pirates, and 
collecting tribute of uncouth (strange) fishers that came 
to these seas, he made such a collection of great guns, 
and other weapons for war, as that no house, palace, 
or castle in Scotland was equally well furnished in that 
respect.’” This chicf’s proceedings exhibited consum- 
mate address, and a daring wicked ability, unprece- 
dented even in the rude age in which he lived. _Ac- 
cording to the charge subsequently adhibited against 
him, he accused the gentry of the islands with high 
treason, and condemned them in his own court, by 
which the royal prerogative was usurped, since, high 
as he was invested with delegated powers, these did 
not include offences against the State. But self-in- 
terest, not loyalty to his sovereign, was the moving 
power. When the unfortunate accused were con- 
demned, their estates were forfeited—not to the crown 
—all forfeitures went to himself; and occasionally the 
oppressed Udaller was frightened into a pecuniary set- 
tlement, or a relinquishment of a portion of that in- 
heritance which had descended to him through succes- 
sive ages. He levied exorbitant tolls on the ferries 
between island and island; he extorted taxes and du- 
ties, and exacted forfeitures of every description; he 
ultimately prohibited the lieges from crossing the fer- 
ries without his special licence. Numbers, who, in the 
course of business, or other lawful causes, were obliged 
to force their way over sounds and firths, were cap- 
tured by the minions of usurped power, incarcerated 
in close prison, set in the stocks, placed in irons, aud 
kept there for “days and weeks.” 

One of the great objects of his extortion was the 
building of the sumptuous palace above described. We 
learn from Pitcairn’s “Criminal Trials,” “that the 
said Earl, leaving no sort of extraordinary oppression 
and treasonable violence unpractised, has compelled the 
most part of the gentlemen’s tenants of the said coun- 
tries of Orkney and Zetland to work to him all manner 
of work and labour by sea and land, in rowing and sail- 
ing his ships and boats, working in the stone quarry, 
winning and bearing forth thereof stones and red (debris), 
loading his boats and shallops with stone and lime, 
building his park dykes, and all other sorts of servile 
and painful labour, without cither meat, drink, or hire!”’ 
The Egyptian taskmasters were mild to their Hebrew 
slaves, when compared with Earl Patrick. No doubt 
those same taskmasters would occasionally accuse them 
of idleness—their lives were made bitter with hard 

| in mortar, and in brick, and in all manner of 
service in the field; but, according to their own con- 
fession, they had a plentiful table, they sat beside the 
flesh-pots of Egypt, and had bread to the full; sub- 
sequently they remembered the fish, the cucumbers, 


the melons, the leeks, the onions, and the garlic—and if], 
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they had no “hire,” they had, at least, an abundance 


of provisions. The husbandman could not dispose of 
the produce of his farm, the fisherman durst not vend 
the fruits of his toil, the peasant could not offer his 
sheep or his pig for sale, without licence from the Earl, 
under ruinous penalties. He claimed and extorted a 
fat ox and twelve sheep, on! of every parish in the 
country, “ without ony rycht,” yearly. He compelled 
the inhabitants to contract to himself the “ haill com- 
modity of fischinges,” and fortified his power by pro- 
curing obligations from the islanders not to appeal to 
the royal courts. He forced the people throughout 
the whole of the parishes to swear that they should 
conceal nothing that may make an “unlaw ’* to the 
Earl; and in the event of concealment, and the same 
made known to him or his deputies, then, their lands, 
goods, and property were confiscated. 

The fifteenth article of Earl Patrick’s indictment 
bore, “That my lord ejected the ministers out of their 
gleibes, and spoilzes them of the half of the wol and 
tiend lambis.” Now, to say nothing of its morality, 
this was extremely bad policy on the part ofthe Earl— 


“Corbies and clergy are a kittle shot,” 


and the consequence was, that his lust after “ gleibs,” 
“wol,”’ and “tiend lambis,’” brought a hornet’s nest 
about his ears, and did more for the acceleration of his 
ruin than the half of all his other malversations. 

To consolidate that power, which, in spite of the 
influence of the Scottish crown, he had so unjustly 
acquired, he treasonably “ persuaded, induced, coun- 
selled, and commanded ” anumber of gentlemen, who, 
no doubt, were afraid to resist, to subscribe and de- 
liver to him an instrument of manrent, whereby they 
obliged themselves and their heirs to serve and main- 
tain him against all and whatsoever persons, without 
reservation, and that they should never hear nor know 
of anything to his hurt, but that they should reveal it 
within twenty-four hours, “without ony exceptioun of 
impossibilitie or distance of place, contrarietie of wind, 
wedder, or other impediment,” under pain of forfeiture 
of life, lands, and goods. Moreover, if it should so 
occur that the contravening of this bond, by any of the 
subscribers, should not come to the Earl’s knowledge 
until after the death of such person, it was lawful to try 
his, or their heirs, and punish the said heirs as he might 
have done the principal offender. It is, or ought to be, 
humbling to our common humanity, to find a specimen 
thereof, albeit dressed in a little brief authority— 


“ Before high Heav’n playing such fantastic tricks 
As make ev'’n angels weep.” 


Here is a nobleman (?) so intoxicated with power, 
so dazzled with the transcendent brightness of his own 


|image ; so unmanned by the poison of servile flatterers, 


like Canute, or so brutalised by want of reflection, 
like Mrs. Partington, that, in despite of common sense, 
reason, religion, or philosophy, he orders his vassals, 
on pain of death, to warn him of impending danger 
within twenty-four hours from the time such shall come 
to their knowledge—and that in an archipelago of 
some sixty-cight isles, islets, and holms; with reefs, 
rocks, stacks, and skerries innumerable ; with the fierce 
Atlantic Ocean rushing through frith, strait, sound, 
and inlet with irresistible fury ; and ina latitude where 





* Unilaw, a fine,—Jamieson, 
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the sun is barely three hours above the horizon, dur- 
ing the brumal solstice ! 

On the restoration of episcopacy, and the appoint- 
ment of James Law to the sce of Orkney, in 1605, 
the Earl’s star began to decline. His expenses and 


fortune, but once to acquit myself of that duty which, as I think 
God, my conscience, my calling, your Majesty’s favour to- 
wards me, and the fidelity of my bounden service, does re- 
quire at my hands, being as ready to retire myself to my 
| former private condition, if it shall not displease your Majesty, 
‘as I have, and shall be most willing and obedient to go 


prodigality exceeded the ill-gotten revenues which he|| forward against all dangers and difficulties in discharging my 


; . rom his unfortunate vassals. He! unworthy service here or there, where it shall please your Ma. 
unjustly wrested f |jesty to command. In end, I humbly beseech your Gracious 


became entangled in the meshes of debt and difficulties, “Majesty, if there be any jot or tittle here to offeud your High- 
although, as has been seen, he scrupled at no means || ness, pardon my imprudency, and respect with favourable coun- 
which were calculated to fill his coffers, to supply his | tenance this my petition, which I presumed to send up to yoar 
demands, or to gratify his vehement lust for power. | Majesty upon no other warrant than the certain knowledge and 


. Jarl and the Bishop were opposed || &*PeTience which I have of the piety, justice, wisdom, &c., where- 
The interests of the E 5 J PP 1 with God hath endued and adorned your Majesty, which all and 


to each other; but the sagacity of the mitre proved || every one do join themselves with my humble supplication, and 
too much for the violence of the coronet, and, after |do call upon your Majesty's royal power for help and comfort to 
much dissimulation on both sides, an open rupture en-/|| these wounded and grieved members (though far distant) of your 
sued. The Bishop fanned the flame of discontent that || Highness’ politick body. Sir, Ido not use here the sour sweet- 


‘ne: aved the out-|| 2¢58 of flattering words, but from my heart do praise God, who 
had been long smouldering ; he encouraged the o hath graced and blessed your Majesty, and shall still pray that 


cries of the oppressed inhabitants ; became a nucleus he may multiply move ond move bio blessings upen your anatl 

for the malcontents, procured accusations, and digested|| person, royal estate, and happy government, and crown your 

those for the Privy Council ; operated upon the avari- || Majesty with the crown of glory. 

cious nature of James, by the prospect of a forfeiture “ Your Majesty’s very loyal subject, and most humble servant, 

of the earldom te the crown, and ministered to his “Ja. B. or Oncapes.” 

ravenous arrogauce by the most contemptible adula-|| This, and other supplications of a similar tendency, 

tion aud ludicrous flattery. If kingcraft required a||are characterized by Laing, the historian, as “‘ acrimo- 

double portion of that unctuous aliment which feeds||nious,” and that there was a “probability ’’ that the 

vanity, the Bishop was the peculiar artiste to adminis- || oppressions were exaggerated in the complaints of the 

ter the savoury sop. islanders, or aggravated by the report of their bishop. 
The following letter from Bishop Law to the King, || It is not, however, probable that a church dignitary, 

dated Edinburgh, November 17, 1608, will at once || possessing the prudence and worldly wisdom of Law, 

show that the residence of his Grace among the un-|| Would have dared to denounce such a potent nobleman 

polished Orcadian Udallers had not in the smallest (as Earl Patrick confessedly was, to his Sovereign, and 

degree impaired the courtly language of the would-be || that Sovereign his own cousin-german, if he had not 

Archbishop; and, although it brings before the royal||been morally certain of being borne out by over- 

eye a number of atrocities which might have remained || Whelming evidence, and crushing testimony—the 

in operation for years to come, yet I cannot help||united voice of an oppressed people. My friend and 

thinking that self-interest predominated as much in|| Countryman, the late John Malcolm, Esq., in one of his 

the inditing of it, as either loyalty or Christian philan- || juvenile poems, tells us that :— 

thropy :— “ records rare tell many a tale 

To later times of wo and wail, 

When Patrick, Orkney’s ruthless lord, 

|| Wav’'d o’er the isles a despot’s sword, 

And made his will the law which gave 

Offenders exile or the grave.” 


The Bishop having thus angled in the troubled 

















“Sir,—May it please your sacred and Most Gracious Ma- 
jesty, the preferment which I have received of your Majesty’s 
great and undeserved favour, to be called and reputed Bishop of 
Orcades and Zetland; the many great and continual complaints 
of your Majesty’s poor distressed subjects in those isles, my Chris- 
tian compassion of their miseries, and most specially the sincere 


affection and reverend regard which I have, and ever shall have, | | td sat ith } h 
to your Majesty’s high honour and true glory before God and | waters of denunciation, with but sorry success, he ap- 


mau, both for the time present and to come, has moved me to|| pears to have at last baited his hook with a “ forfault ;” 
present upon my knees by this letter, supplying my absence, ‘the bait was swallowed, hook and all; and from that 
ae humble and serious supplication, in favour of this dis- ‘hour the star of Earl Patrick fell to the nadir with 

and oppressed people, that it will please your Majesty’s ‘unprecedented velocity. He was incarcerated, first 


great wisdom, and royal power and authority, some comfort and|). 4, ,. . 
relief may be provided and procured unto them. Alas! dear ||!" Edinburgh Castle, and latterly in that of Dumbar- 


and dread Sovereign, truly it is to be pitied, that so many of your || ton, for several years. is earldom was annexed to the 
Majesty’s subjects are so manifoldly and grievously oppressed, || crown, and his right reverend denunciator appointed by 
some by ejection and banishment from their houses and native ‘the Sovereign to repair to the earldom, with full power, 
soils, others by contorting the laws and extorting their goods, |commission, and authority, to inquire into, and 


the most part being so impoverished, that some of them neither || : ; , 
dare nor may complain, but in silent and forced patience groan || 9» the complaints of the islanders ; and the lieges are 


tuder their grievances, as hopeless of help ; others are compelled||enjoined in the most stringent manner, and under 
With great trouble, danger, and damage to their poor persons and || severe penalties, to “ reverence, acknowledge, and obey 
st to _ remedy by ordinary justice, which, when they||the said Bishop, in all and everything tending to the 

oMsained, they must, nevertheless, through proud contempt |/ 6. eeution of his commission.” It was not to be sup- 


aad lack of execution, either thus molest your Majesty as the ||‘ » 
only strength and stay of their hopes under God, ray ion to ut.||posed that such an untameable spirit as the Earl 


terly disappointed, and lose all. The bearer can and will inform |; should sit calmly down under his wrongs, without an 
ny qualify the particulars ; and I, who am able at this time to|| effort to recover his rents, dignities, and immunities; 
many — yew wee. and has so a and ear- || accordingly, he found ways and means to issue forth a 
Maja licited by them, do now prostrate myself at your || mission to his illegitimate son, Robert Stewart, 





jesty's feet in their behalf; not in humble ambition, nor in 


covered covetousness, intending and aiming by the correction of 
that nobleman to seek the erection of my base estate and poor 








instructing and empowering him to use his best endea- 
vours to expel the right reyerend intruder and his myr- 
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midons, and to “ uplift’ his rents and other customary 
dues, as if no such thiug as annexation between the 
earldom and the crown had taken place. Nothing 
loath—the youth flew to arms, and, with the assistance 
of afew adherents, drove out the sacerdotal retainers— 
surprised and took possession of the Palace of Birsay, 
the Castle of Kirkwall, and the Tower of “the Cathe- 
dral; and, fora short while, the current of events 
seemed to be returning to its old channel. Bat the 
Privy Council became alarmed; and, after much 


solicitation for the appointment, the Earl of Caithness, | 


a mortal foe of Earl Patrick, was commissioned to 
quell the insurrection; and with the alacrity of a 
tiger he suddenly pounced upon his hereditary foe- 
men, with five hundred of his countrymen, and be- 
leaguered the different posts which the insurgents had 
taken ; he drove the last of them into the Castle of 
Kirkwa!l, where they stood a siege of three wecks, 
and ultimately surrendered on conditions, which were 
violated. “Robert Stewart’s escape,” says Laing, 
“was prevented by his guards; the Castle was re- 
duced by the Earl of Caithness; and the bastard sur- 


rendered on the pious condition that no torture should | 


be employed to extort a confession of his father’s 
guilt. The father was convicted on the son’s confes- 
sion. Ilis descent from a brother of the unfortunate 
Mary, gave him the strongest claim to the compassion 
of James; but, as Somerset had succeeded to Dunbar’s 
expectations of his estate, every avenue of mercy was 
intercepted.” . 

The die was now cast. The unhappy Earl was 
cited before the Court of Justiciary. He was accused 
at its bar of treason, rebellion, and other crimes ; and, 
upon the evidence, chiefly of his own son, that the 
late seditious rising in Orkney took place by the order 
of the Earl, he was declared guilty by a jury, aud con- 
demned to suffer death, which took place by decapita- 
tion, at the Cross of Edinburgh, the 6th day of Feb- 


demolished the venerable cathedral,* one of the archi. 
tectural glories of the middle ages, had not Bishop 
Law, to his eternal honour, prevented it. The good 
Bishop had “ much difficulty” in “ hindering’’ the co. 
ronetted ruffian from committing this piece of sacri. 
lege ; and whoever hereafter may contemplate the 
beauties of this transcendent temple, which, having 
stood for seven hundred years, still remains pre-emi- 
nent in dignity and sublimity, cannot fail to bless the 
memory of the man who saved it from the fangs of 
barbarism. 

After the fall of this gigantic fendatory, whose 
bond of allegiance was ever of the most flimsy tex- 
ture, the victims of his oppression seem to have in- 
haled new life; the boon of liberty, in the proper sense 
of the term, they did not, indeed, receive—but the con- 
trast was so striking, that it is almost felt yet by their 
descendants, and the cloud of obloquy which over- 
spread the head of the oppressor centuries since, seems 
as dense as ever. 


“Eternal Nature! when thy giant hand 
Had heaved the floods and fixed the trembling land, 
When life sprang startling at thy plastic call, 
Endless her forms, and man the lord of all! 
Say, was that lordly form inspired by thee, 
To wear eternal chains and bow the knee ? 
Was man ordained the slave of man to toil, 
Yoked with the brutes and fettered to the soil ; 
Weighed in a tyrant’s balance with his gold ? 
No! Nature stamped us ina heavenly mould! 
She bade no wretch his thankless labour urge, 


Nor, trembling, take the pittance and the scourge !” 





* “The traveller from the central districts of the mighty 
empire, to which the far Isle of Pomona is now attached, looking 
with admiring wonder on its lofty tiers of strong and symmetrical 
arches, and its richly-mullioned windows, admits that old St 
Magnus is matched but by a very few ofthe ecclesiastical edifices 
of our great cities, and those few are also ancient. Even as when 
it first reared its head among the fishermen’s huts, it still frowns 








ruary, 1615. The Castle of Kirkwall was razed to the 
ground, and the Vandal Earl of Caithness would have 


broad and dark over the surrounding houses of the old burgh of 
Kirkwall.”—Baronial and Ecclesiastical Antiquities. 





BRITISH POLICY IN THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. 


A warm debate has arisen on the subject of our 


recent policy in the Indian Archipelago, and we have 


reason for prophesying considerable discussion of 


the subject in Parliament. Some individuals are 
busily framing an impeachment against Sir James 


Brooke,’who is the intellectual instrument, and Govern- 


ment, which is the motive power of that policy. Mean- 


while the organs of the economical humanitarians are 


industriously accumulating charges against the Go- 
vernor of Labuan. They derive their inspiration 
from a Singapore print, and promise themselves much 


honour from the success of their‘endeavours, which are 


to withdraw British influence from the Eastern Seas, 


and leave those magnificent waters to the unchallenged 
dominion of piracy. Their hostility strikes out into 


many ramifications, but it is not difficult to trace all 
these to the parent root. 


Sir James Brooke, assisted by a small British force, 
has encountered and destroyed a piratical fleet off the 


| 


; 





Jeoast of Borneo. The power of two buccaneering 


tribes has been, at least, partially annihilated; their 
prahus have been scattered, their strongholds over- 
thrown, and their lands laid waste. The spectacle 
presented by the scencs of devastation formed a fear 
ful and melancholy picture, and nothing but a terrible 
necessity should lead to the infliction of a chastisement 
so severe ; but whether the blow struck at the organis® 
tion of the Sarebas and Sakarran should be described 
as a massacre of simple and innocent traders, or & 
victory gained over cruel and incorrigible pirates,‘ is @ 
question to be decided by a review of the circumstances 
which preceded, which provoked, and which, in the 
opinion of all well-informed writers in Europe and ia 
the East, justified the recent operations against the 
freebooting communities of the Bornean rivers. 

A liberal, but impartial inquiry into our policy # 
represented in the conduct of Sir James Brooke, is thé 


more necessary, because certain individuals, possessing 
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BRITISH POLICY IN THE 


talents and no information, engage in the debate, | 
and cast upon the character of our countryman umputa- 
tions of cruelty, vindictiveness, and a sordid attachment 
to self-interest. The nature of these accusations, and) 
the spirit in which they are delivered, reflect little, 
eredit on those who give them circulation. It is, there- 
fore, a task, agreeable to our feelings, as well as easy 
to our reason, to stand between Sir James Brooke and 
the aspersions which hail upon him from the economi- 
cal humanitarians. 

It will never be imputed to us that we are the ever- 
ready and uncompromising defenders of British colo- 
nial policy. On the contrary, it is too often our task 
to attack men, measures, and principles; but where a 
eourse favourable tothe national interests, friendly to, 
civilization, conformable with justice, and consistent | 
with humanity, is pursued, it is right to encourage and | 
applaud it ; it is shameful and ungenerous to select it, 
as the subject of censure. ‘True, it may be, that no 
evil can come from the hostility of the writers to whom 
we allude ; true, it may be, that the inaccuracy of their 
assertions as to practical facts, destroys the effect of 
their theoretical declamation; but this does not sub- 
tract an atom from their intemperate malignity. 

From private sources, as well as from the known) 
works of authority, from a constant attention to the' 
current flood of events, and from a simple theory of 
humanity and justice, we may draw the complete re-| 
futation of all that has been charged against Sir James | 
Brooke, and against our policy in the distant waters of | 
the Indian Archipelago. We assume much; but our! 
unlimited confidence is grounded on irrefragable testi- | 
mony, Reviewing, therefore, the long files of ob-| 
jections, charges, and statements, the truth ‘and phi-| 
losophy of the question, and the qualifications of those | 
who condemn the reeent operations, let us decide be-| 
tween the Rajah of Sarawak and his antagonists. 

To the north east of the territory ceded by Muda 
Hassim to our adventurous countryman, lies a large pro-| 
vince, fertilised by many considerable rivers. The/ 
banks of these streams have been, from a period be-| 
yond the memory of man, inhabited by the Sarebas and 
Sakarran pirates, whose fleets, frequently joined by 
prahus from weaker tribes, have been wont to scour all 
the neighbouring waters, to intercept the traders on the 
high seas, to devastate the coasts, burn villages, mas- 
sacre the defenceless natives, and carry off women and 
children to a hopeless, although somewhat softened, 
slavery. This admission, however, should not be laid 
to the account of their humanity, because their cruelties 
on the weak, the resisting, and the aged, are celebrated 
and dreaded throughout the Archipelage, but to mo- 
tives of self-interest, since captives harshly treated are 
neither serviceable in bondage, nor valuable in the 
lave markets of the Indian Islands. 

On the last day of July, 1849, Sir James Brooke, 
accompanied by the Nemesis steamer, an European ship, 
several English boats, and numerous native war prahus yg 
facountered a fleet of a hundred and twenty Sarebas 
and Sakarran prahus, returning from a marauding ex- 
Pedition, and intent on another. A contest, protracted 

six hours, took place after sunset. The whole 
bay, at the mouths of the Sarebas and Kaluka rivers, 
with the flash of artillery, rockets, and small 
ams. The pirates—‘‘ innocent and simple traders ”’ 
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but commenced the conflict, and replied to the fire of 
the British foree with equal determination, although 
their loose and random discharges were ineffectual, 
Their fleet was destroyed; more than eighty prahus 
were battered to pieces or driven on shore, One was 
sunk by a rocket, one was run down by the Nemesis, 
and the dawn of morning revealed a spectacle at orice 
terrible and strange. Shattered wrecks, shields, spears, 
and fragments of vessels, floated amid the frothy foam, 
along the whole line of the bay, and more than seventy 
prahus lay on the beach, with the natives swarming 
around them as flies upon carrion. Immense quanti- 
ties af merchandise—evidently the plunderof numerous 
trading craft, were taken from them, and a flotilla of 
native boats, laden with ihe recaptured goods, shortly 
proceeded to Sarawak. Numbers of the pirates es- 
caped into the jungle; but the slaughter was great, 
None place it lower than five hundred men killed, 


\|whilst some compute it at more than a thousand, 


However this may be, it was enough; it was a melan- 
choly thing, and the effusion of so much blood must 
be regretted, Yet, whilst we regard with pain the sad 
spectacle of this tremendous havoc, it is our duty to 
inquire into its necessity, before denouncing it as an 
“indiscriminate massacre’ of “innocent aud simple 
traders.” 

Sir James then proceeded to the town of Paka, on 
the Sarebas river, and destroyed it—thus rooting out 
a notorious haunt of piracy. The untaught, unsophis- 
ticated natives had thickly planted the ground on both 
sides with short, sharp spikes, and it was necessary to 
send a small native force in advance, to pick them ouf, 
ere the European force could proceed. The pirates, 
like poor ignorant people, “wholly addicted to com- 
merce,’’ displayed considerable ingenuity in their prace 
tice of the warlike art. They hovered along the line 
of march, they threw heavy booms across the river, 
they made frequent sallies from the jungle, they seat- 
tered spies all over the forests, amid the branches of 
trees, and altogether appeared to have studied Poly- 
nus to some purpose. The two unarmed sons of the 
Otang Kaya of Landu, advancing to reconnoitre, were 
cut down by a party inambush. ‘Their father grieved 
bitterly over their loss. When he sawthe dead bodies 
of his children—one headless, the other gashed with 
many gaping wounds, his face darkened with a sudden 
cloud of anguish, We have before us the manuscript 
journal of an eye witness, who describes the picture as 
one deeply pathetic. Sir James was standing on 4 lite 
tle eminence on the river’s bank, when the mutilated 
remains were brought down, The Otang Kaya looked 
at his dead sons, and then, overwhelmed by his bereave- 
went, burst into a storm of passion, vowing no more to 
serve—as he had bravely served—the English, who 
allowed his boys to be slain. Nothing gave him com- 
fort until he heard from Sir James Brooke what the 
same writer telis us is deeply prized by all the friendly 
people of Borneo, a panegyric on his sons’ bravery, 
“They died like warriors,” said the Rajah, and the old 
Otang Kaya smiled through his grief. All present tes 
spected and pitied the unhappy chicftain, whose entha- 
siastic friendship to the Rajah, long tried fidelity, and 
remarkable courage, had rendered him famous among 
the Bornean allies of the English. The melancholy ree 
lies of the dead were delivered to him, and he com- 








made no offer of submission, no attewpt at parley, 





menced the descent of the river in a boat, but ere the 
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day dawned was doomed to a new bereavement, for a 
rope accidentally touched the trigger of a loaded mus- 
ket, and the charge killed the Otang Kaya’s son-in- 
law, and buried itself in the breast of a Malay boatman. 
“Three sons in one day!’’ cried the aged man, and al- 
most sunk under this accumulation of sorrow. 

The settlements on the banks of the Kanowit river 
were destroyed, several captures were made, and nume- 
rous slaves released. One little child, a white-skinned, 
fair-haired girl, supposed to be an European, was found 
in a private dwelling, and confided to the care of a 
missionary at Sarawak. Sir James then steamed in 
the Nemesis to the town of Poe, whose inhabitants 
were deeply compromised in the atrocities of the Sare- 
bas and Sakarran ; but they promised amendment, de- 
claring they would never again join the piratical expe- 
ditions of those tribes, and their dwellings were spared. 
They gave a hostage in pledge of their faith. This 
circumstance should not be lightly overlooked, since 
it refutes the calumnious assertion that the Rajah 
spares no occasion of bloodshed; and proves, if other 
evidence were wanting, what has been denied, that the 
Sarebas and Sakarrans were pirates. Such, in outline, 
are the occurrences which have stirred society here 
into a ferment of debate, and, in particular, awakened 
the hostility of some critics, whom we shall not name, 
since our purpose is to refute their statements, and not 
further to injure their reputation. 

The destruction of the pirate fleet is compared to 
an Algerine razzia. The Sakarrans are described as 
the most populous and civilized of the unconverted in- 
habitants of Borneo; the assertion is quoted that they 
are pirates, and carry on bloodthirsty pursuits, with the 
reply that not one tittle of evidence can be produced 
to justify this “foul language.’’ This is the preamble 
to the impeachment. Let us pass judgment on it be- 
fore we pursue the question further. An Algerine 
razzia ! Here isa shameless slander upon our country- 
men in the Indian Archipelago. The same writers 
compare it to a steamer dashing through a flotilla of 
coasting sloops and fishing craft, and running them 
down right and left. Will they picture to themselves 
a fleet of a hundred and twenty coasting sloops and 
smaller craft, manned with freebooters, appearing in 
the British Channel, after seizing several merchant 
ships, after murdering and mutilating a number of 
women, after plundering three villages, killing many 
fishermen, and returning gorged with blood and plun- 
der, to revel in their dens, with the intention of visit- 
ing and destroying by the way another peacefui settle- 
ment? A British steamer, assisted by numerous small 
vessels, approaches this formidable fleet. The “in- 
nocent and simple ’’ crews yell in fierce defiance, bran- 
dish their weapons, beat drums, gongs, and tattawas, 
firing the first discharge, and then replying to the stea- 
mer’s broadside by a blaze of artillery and small arms. 
They do not show one signal flag of peace ; they do not 
ask for quarter: they rush madly against the enemy, 
and for six hours return volley for volley, without one 
offer of submission—without one call for mercy, cling- 
ing to the wrecks of their ships, and fighting to the 
last moment of life. If the critics could suppose them- 
selves in constant dread of their depredations, or re- 
member a long category of their atrocities—would 
their destruction be denounced as a massacre, and com- 


pared to an Algerine razzia 7 
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Entirely omitting all mention of the Sarebas, or 
confounding them with the Sakarrans—although they 
are two distinct tribes—the writers proceed, as we 
have seen, to declare them populous. That assertion 
we leave untouched, for it proves they are so much the 
more formidable. However, on this point, a fact may 
be welcome, and we therefore inform the critics that 
the Sakarrans numbered, a few years ago, no less thay 
ten thousand males, As to their civilization, however, 
it is little surprising that the critic fixes it at a high 
standard, considering what his notions are in that re. 
spect. But the reader’s opinion may be different, and 
a few illustrations of their refinement it may be worth 
while to mention. Are we to balance the testimony of 
an ignorant journalist against that of the Rajah Brooke, 
who has sojourned among the tribes whom hedescribes, 
and has enjoyed the best opportunities for observing 
their characteristics? Of the Sakarrans he says, 
“They are the most savage of the tribes, the Sarebas 
excepted, and delight in head. hunting, andpillage both 
by seaand land.” They are distinguished from the 
rest of the population by the number of rings worn in 
the ears, and it is a proverb among all the peaceful 
native tribes on that coast, ‘When you meet a Dvak 
with many rings in his ears, trust him not, for he is a 
bad man.” They attire themselves in the most fantas- 
tic costume, and frequently several of them go on the 
war-path with a vow not to return to their village with- 
out a fresh human head to add to the trophies of their 
valour. The Sarebas wander about theforests in large 
hordes, and, whilstengaged in their stealthy expeditions, 
rest at night under the shelter of trees ; but if by civi- 
lization is meant skill in the art of defence and aggres. 
sion, we acknowledge their superior merits. 

This leads to the question, whether the Sarebas and 
Sakarrans are or are not pirates. From private 
sources, we learn that a most ample accumulation of 
evidence in support of the affirmative has been pre- 
pared at Singapore ; but from what we already know, 
from information open to the critics as well as our- 
selves, we are prepared to convict them of ludicrous 
ignorance, or wilful perversion of the truth. That 
they are assaulted in their own rivers is dwelt upon 
with pathetic indignation. Among those thus visited 
were the people of Kanowit, whose “ innocent simpli- 
city” may be illustrated by an account of one of their 
achievements. In the autumn of 1845 these peaceful 
traders equipped a force of four hundred men, and 
marched stealthily to a large building erected on lofty 
poles on the river’s bank lower down. Not a word 
was spoken—not a spear was thrown. The maraw 
ders, crouching, crept along the ground, protected by 
an impenetrable roof of shields, and commenced cut 
ting and bringing away the posts. ‘The defenders, 
fifty in number, poured down boiling water, and 
missiles, through apertures in the floor, but in vain, and 
their fate approached every moment nearer, Ab 
length, the Kanowits retreated from the tottering piles. 
It fell, and its inmates were buried in the ruins. 
Many were killed; many were maimed; many womes 
and children were captured, whilst the rest fled into 
the jungle. This achievement was performed to re 
venge the refusal of the Palo people to join Pati 
Abdulrahman of Siriki in a marauding —— 
company with the Sarebas and wom tg 








atrocities, frequently repeated, provoked . ial 
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the Phiegethon war-steamer. The Kanowitians ex- 
nothing less than destruction; but the British 
officer merely warned their hoary-headed chieftain to 
desist from his nefarious pursuits. He confessed his 
piracies, and promised amendment, but a long train of 
erimes at length drew upon him the active vengeance 
of the English force. He had engaged to desist from 
buccaneering, but similar promises, continually re- 
ated, were constantly broken, uutil reliance on them 
would have been a display of puerile credulity. This 
is one instance of the maligned innocence of the Bor- 
pean frebooters ; but others may be necessary. 

The Singapore Free Press, a journal of great value, 
distinguished for the ability with which it is con- 
ducted, the liberal spirit by which it is inspired, and 
the information it contains, offers a strong refutation 
of the assertions made by the critics, that the pirate 
tribes, recently punished, are peaceful and innocent 
traders. The Kaluka river, on whose banks once 
flourished numerous happy communities, possessing 
fields, and gardens, and groves, well-planted lands, and 
stores of provisions, presents at this day a spectacle 
very much the reverse. ‘The borders of the stream 
are peopled by a small remnant of the tribe; and the 
few hundreds remaining are incessantly harassed by 
the attacks of pirates from the sea and from the land. 
The blackened remaining towns and villages, depopu- 
lated and abandoned, in consequence of the unremitting 
assaults of the Sarebas, are visible everywhere along 
itscourse. Miles upon miles of cleared grounds, once 
producing rice, now uncultivated, alternate with the 
forests of the sago palm, where the Kalukas dare 
not work. There the wealth of nature wastes itself, 
because man is not allowed to profit by its abundance. 
The desolated course of this river is a commentary on 
the critic’s theory of civilization. 

It may be presumed that the unfortunate Muda 
Hassim, from whom Rajah Brooke is said to have ob- 
tained, by equivocal means, accession of territory, 
knew the character of his neighbours, and we have be- 
fore us his letter begging for assistance, and saying, 
“There are certain great pirates, of the people of 
Sarebas and Sakarran, in our neighbourhood, seizing 
goods and murdering people on the high seas. They 
have more than three hundred war-prahus, and extend 
their voyages even to Banjermassin; they are not 
subject to the government of Brune; they take much 
plunder from vessels trading between Singapore and 
the good people of our country. It would be a great 
service if our friend would adopt means to put an end 
to these piratical outrages.” ‘The result of this was, 
that the freebooters were, in 1843, attacked in their 
rivers and punished; but had the humane economists 
been at Sakarran, in 1841, when a fleet of a hundred 
and forty Sarebas and Sakarran prahus arrived, with 
the boasted object of attacking and plundering a 
peaceful tribe iu the interior, the scene might have 
forced conviction into their minds through the medium 
of their eyes. Reason and the ear appear to be closed 
up by an impenctrable wall of prejudice. The pirates 
vaunted their own strength, calculated the number of 
their boats at eleven score, and their warriors at four 

d, entering readily into battle with a superior 
force, but enraged beyond measure when informed that 
their marauding expeditions would not be permitted. 
These are truths which dissipate all doubt ; but con- 
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sult all the recent works on the Indian Archipelago, and 
there is not one which does not supply accounts of the 
atrocities committed by the Sarebas and Sakarrans, and 
the Singapore Free Press, in its elaborate defence of 
our recent policy, satisfies us that “the evidence of 
these people being pirates, and that of the most inve- 
terate and determined kind, is abundant and conclu- 
sive. No means have been left untried to induce 
these tribes to desist from their piratical pursuits ; 
engagements have been made by them, and repeatedly 
broken, and it is only after they have shown them- 
selves thoroughly faithless, and spread desolation and 
destruction far and wide, that it has been resolved to 
take measures against them. 

None can be more averse than ourselves to excessive 
severity ; but the law of nations has been, through 
alltime, and in all countries, to make incessant war 
against buccancers; and the pirates of the Indian 
Archipelago have grown so formidable, so destructive 
to commerce, so injurious to civilization, and so ter- 
rible to the peaceful and well-disposed, that we shall 
most lamentably fail in our duty, if, guided by the 
puerile declamation of ignorant jealousy, we relinquish 
that richest portion of the fertile East, to the mercies 
of barbarian freebooters; if we allow our trade to be 
cut up by the roots, and, withdrawing our influence 
altogether from those fertile regions, suffer them to 
relapse into the poverty and degradation of the primi- 
tive ages. We have pledged our faith to the well- 
disposed native tribes; we have engaged to protect 
them in peaceful pursuits, if they abstain from piracy; 
but the philanthropists of the Manchester school would 
leave them to their fate, to suffer the vengeance which 
the pirate powers would, assuredly, wreak upon them. 
This bane of industry is not an evil that carries 
within itself the cause of its own decay. It is vital 
and reproductive; for the trading communities, if aban- 
doned by us, would seek an alliance to avoid the at- 
tacks of the freebooters; and certain it is, that hun- 
dreds of native prahus, now engaged in piracy, have 
been detached or deterred from commerce by the cor- 
rupting influence of that gigantic system. But the 
economists are not consistent, for that little print is the 
straits, which appears to be the feed counsel of the Sa- 
karran and Sarebas pirates, launches forth in magni- 
ficent denunciations of those less atrocious marauders 
who infest the China Seas, and advocates their thorough 
extirpation. This is singular, and assists us in our 
progressive inquest of the motives of its hostility to 
our recent policy. Transplant Sir James Brooke to 
the China Seas, and the China pirates will become in- 
nocent and simple traders, whilst no flourish of rhetori- 
cal invective will be fierce enough to pour upon the 
freebooting communities of the Indian Islands. With 
our critic at home, the case is different. He is the At- 
torney-General of piracy, and sympathises with its 
professors in all quarters of the world; so that, whether 
in the Augean waters, or the Barbary coast, or the 
slave shores of Africa, or among the channels of the 
Twelve Thousand Islands, the blood-thirsty buccaneer 
may pursue his track of plunder, and confide in the 
sympathetic protection of a philanthropist in Lombard 
Street. 

The resistance of the Sarebas and Sakarran fleet is 
compared to that made by a covey of pheasants at a 
battuc’ “They fired incessantly for six hours,” as the 
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letter of an eye-witness, dated 28th of August, testi- 
fies, in graphic language—“ With straining eyes we 
watched the scene (not a shot had yet been fired from 
the British force), when suddenly, fram thousands and 
thousands of throats, broke a yell, so fierce and loud, 
that nothing earthly can afford a comparison for it, 
accompanied by the sounding of martial instruments, 
and the ineffectual fire of numerous guns’’—so that, 
at any rate, the “ pheasants”’ fired first; and whether 
a “covey” at a ‘ battue” could support a conflict with 
artillery and small arms for five or six hours, we shall 
not decide. Unquestionably, however, it appears clear 
to our apprehension, that if the pirates, making no at- 
tempt at parley, maintained repeated discharges of fire- 
arms for so lengthened a time, they sought to kill their 
enemies; and, whether they succeeded or not, their 
resistance was equally determined. But if the critics 
imagine they fired for mere amusement, we leave them 
to the possession of an opinion which they may display 
as the sample of their wisdom. None, of course, can 
blame the pirates for their courage, since, in sustain- 
ing the conflict, they only followed the dictates of in- 
structive nature. 

With respect to the “ mulct” inflicted by Sir Senile 
Brooke on the people of Poe, which is compared to 
the policy of Julius Cesar, it is altogether an imaginary 
creation; but the temptation was too powerful to be 
resisted, of accusing our countryman of a mean act. 
No mulct of any kind was inflicted. The guns which 
had been employed against us were taken away—the 
constant practice in war—and the hostage, willingly 
delivered, was kindly treated. But a curious illustra- 
tion of the critic’s knowledge is afforded by his ingeni- 
ous attempt to polish the reputation of the Sarebas and 
Sakarran pirates. On board several of thicir vessels, 
and on the deach (which the writer, to suit his own 
purposes, alters into Jaxk, that it might appear to have 
been in the interior), were found the bodies of many 
women, headless, and gashed, from the shoulders to 
the feet, with fresh, yawning wounds. They are sup- 
posed to have been those of the captives taken in the 
course of the expedition; but the critic suggests that 
the Dyaks, like the Hindus, and ancient Spaniards, 
massacred their own women to prevent them falling 
into the power of strangers. 

This is clever sophistry; but it melts before the 
faintest light of inquiry. The pirates do not take their 
women with them on their excursions; and in all the 
various conflicts which have occurred between the 
English and the freebooters, nothing of the kind was 
ever found before. We have taken many forts, we 
have seized many towns, we have arrested many prahus, 
but the Dyaks never slew their own women; and all 
the accounts of their manners which have been col- 
leeted, tend to oppose the probability. But in this 
particular instance we have more than presumptive 
proof. The eye-witness to whom we have alluded was 
present at the examination of some prisoners, who 
boasted of the numerous body of warriors which man- 
ned the fleet. The Sarebas and Sakarrans had plun- 
dered Palo, taken two prahus—one proceeding to, the 
other returning from, Singapore—killed numbers of 
men, and taken some women captives. Another di- 


vision of Sarebas boats, which eluded the pursuit of 
the British force, cruised off Sambas, and massacred 
several Chinese. They then boldly steered for the 


entrance of the Sarawak river, seized a trading vessel, 


twelve. These, and numerous other instances of their 
barbarous ferocity, will be remembered by those who 
peruse the lucubrations of the humane economists, 
These are “the lambs” of the Singapore print ; these 
are they whom “conciliation and peace” are to civilize; 
these are the people “heretofore described as so sim- 
ple and innocent.” We confess ourselves at a loss 
here, and shall owe infinite thanks to the critics, if 
they will point out a single passage, in a single work, 
in which either the Sarebas or Sakarrans are so de. 
scribed. No account published in Europe, since the 
name of Sir James Brooke first attracted notice, sup- 
ports the statement, and we confidently challenge the 
writers to call forward their authority. Unless, aided 
by an antique Malayan grammatist, they refer to Val- 
entyne’s four Dutch folios, which are too ponderous to 
read, we must believe that no description by any author 
paints the Sarebas and Sakarraus in these gentle hues of 
innocence. 

The single prahu, run down by the Nemesis, has 

been magnified into “ the thronged array of the native 
flotilla,” through which the steamer “crashed,” “‘crush- 
ing the frail boats, mangling and destroying their 
erews.’’ We here witness a splendid power of exaggera- 
tion, which none but a confident genius would venture 
toexert. We admire this bold flourish of imagination; 
but our regret is, that it should be employed to cast 
odium at our countrymen in the Eastern Seas, But, 
in addition to this, we perceive, heaped upon the heads 
of Sir James Brooke and his companions, accusations 
of murder, cruelty, and plunder, so utterly atrocious 
and revolting, that they defeat their object. A vein 
of virulent malignity runs through their charges, which 
we are ashamed to see. However, we shall not pass 
in review all their statements. They have beer cir- 
culated, and, in company with them, the manly denial 
by the Governor of Labuan, who singly takes them up, 
singly proves them untrue, and in a mass, characterises 
them as they deserve. “I blush for the authors of 
this monstrous calumny, lest they should be unable 
to blush for themselves. I claim, as a gentleman, 
the ordinary credit due to every man, for good sense 
and humanity. I can appeal to all present whether 
any inhumanity has been committed in the late expe- 
dition.’’ Sir James discovered, with surprise, that the 
lawless and bloodthirsty pirates of Borneo found advo- 
cates in the Christian community of Singapore; but 
when we find writers in the very heart of European 
refinement, advocating pirates and piracy, palliating 
every species of cruelty, and excusing the murder of 
women, shall we fecl astonishment when a journalist 
—probably of Malayan blood—in the remote outskirts 
of civilization, deprecates all interference with this mis- 
erable, harassing, and destructive system ? 
But against the personal defamation of his charac- 
ter, we leave the Rajah to defend himself. He best 
knows its sources, and can very well shield himself 
against the attacks of private libellers. It is with the 
public policy of this country that our present purpose 
is, and therefore it is well to consider what we are to 
conclude from the assertion that, according to their 
present aspect, the recent operations appear to be 8 
war between Rajah Brooke and his unfriendly 


neighbours, The question is put, of which of hia tilled 
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Governor of Labuan, or Consul in Borneo, does Sir 
James avail himself to authorise his instructions to the 
British officer in command? It was a contest, it is 
said, between our countrymen and some neighbouring 
chiefs ; a private war, the result of private animosity, 
springing out of the coliision of private interests. It 
was not in defence of Labuan, not of English traders 
in Borneo, not of the general commerce of the Archi- 

o, but for the aggrandisement of Sarawak—a 
territory held by Brooke by a foreign title, in virtue of 
a grant (or an alleged grant) from a foreign prince. 

Such is the ground of complaint. But the commer- 
cial community of Singapore, speaking through their 
admirable organ, the Free Press, sufficiently refute the 
whole of it. “ Sarawak,”’ they say, “ has no direct in- 
terest in these proceedings greater than Singapore ; 
the Rajah of Sarawak has no advantage to gain from 
the suppression of piracy greater than the inhabitants. 
of Singapore, or any other settlement in these seas, 
His territory is less molested by the marauding tribes 
than any other province, because its own strength is 
sufficient for its self-protection, although not equal to 
the pursuit and discomfiture of the pirates in their 
fortified strongholds.” A gun-boat, and twenty armed 
prahus, protect his coast, which, since Keppel’s visit 
in 1842, was never attacked until July, 1849, when the 
flotilla was momentarily withdrawn, and an immediate 
visit was the consequence. These truths are unpalat- 
able to the Singapore pirate advocates, who are some- 
what bold in their modification of facts. The popu- 
lation of Sarawak is now thirty thousand—they re- 
duce it by two-thirds. A small police force only is 
necessary, since each Dyak tribe has its head man, or 
Otang Kaya, responsible to the Datus, and these to 
the Government, whilst a system of internal adminis- 
tration is maintained, which is admirably adapted to 
preserve peace. A policy should be applauded or con- 
demned on its results; and the fruits of Sir James 
Brooke’s measures in Sarawak may be indicated by a 
glance at the crimes committed in his territory, under 
his sway. In eight years five murders have been per- 
petrated, and two men seriously stabbed. These, with 
common pilferings, constitutes all that can be laid to 
the charge of that large population during that long 
space of time. 

This is true civilization ; when men are turned from 
savage practices to the amenities of social life ; from 
thievish idleness to honest industry ; from head-hunt- 
ing to the building of houses and boats, to rice plant- 
ing, and garden cultivation; from roving in the woods 
to domestic habits in villages and towns; from piracy 
to commerce ; from heathenism to Christianity. Whilst 
constructing the basis of social order, our coun- 
tryman is sowing the good seed of Christianity. On 
the 28th of last August he laid the foundation-stone 
of the Church of St. Thomas, in Sarawak, and he will 
shortly behold the gratifying spectacle of a Dyak con- 
gtegation gathering under the roof of a Christian house 
of worship, in acknowledgment of the true God. 

_ Bat the main question is, whether Sir James Brooke 
is authorised to operate against the Sarebas and Sa- 

pirates, as well as all the other buccaneering 
communities of the Indian Seas. That these tribes are 
Piratical, has been so indubitably proved, that not a 
shadow of doubt on the subject remains in the minds 
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booting systems of the Archipelago. It required some 
courage, in the first instance, to deny this truth; but 
we have seen of what turpitude a philanthropic econo- 
mist is capable, aud are, therefore, not surprised when, 
in the face of numerous authorities, writers venture to 
place their ignorance in opposition to the knowledge 
of a gentleman who merits the encouraging applause 
of all civilized humanity, who cherishes warm sympa- 
thies for the plundered and oppressed, who is labour- 
ing zealously to plant the civilization of Europe amid 
the wilds of insular Asia, and to graft upon the minds 
of heathen and degraded races a belief in that religion 
at ounce the purest and most ennobling that has ever, 
in any age, or any quarter of the world, commanded 
the veneration of mankind. 

On the 25th of October last, since the return of 
Sir James Brooke from England to his territory of 
Sarawak, he started with his suite for Brune, the Sal- 
tan’s residence. The particulars of the transaction 
we derive froma private journal. Skirting the green 
shores of that province, and passing the little islands 
of Moerra and Chermin, ‘‘ The Jolly Bachelor,’ and 
a small steamer, with two boats, entered the 
Borneo river. Beautiful undulating hills roll away 
on either bank. Some parts were covered with 
jungle, some lay waste and naked. These were 
formerly flourishing plantations of pepper, but piracy 
had destroyed them. Arriving at the city, which is, 
for the most part, built on piles in the water, Sir 
James Brooke proceeded towards the Sultan’s resi- 
dence, which is composed of a cluster of fantastic 
houses, and, amid salvos of artillery, landed. Mean- 
while, crowds of boats put forth upon the river—from 
the little hollowed log, navigated by a child, to the 
cumbrous canoe, paddled by numerous men, and the 
shores were covered with curious multitudes, watching 
the movements of the strangers. ‘They now came in 
a peaceful manner, with a small force ; but the people 
remembered when we had formerly advanced with war- 
steamers and gun boats, under the fire of the Brune 
batteries, and driven the piratical Sultan from his city. 
The treaty was presented to Omar Ali, in a silver box 
with.a silver seal, The old prince received it humbly, 
aud after a few days a great meeting was called to his 
council hall, and the motives of the convention with 
Creat Britain explained to the principal chieftains of 
the place. The treaty renews to the Sultan of Borneo 
the pledge we gave in 1524 to the Netherlands Govern- 
ment—that we should endeavour to suppress piracy. 
Since our convention with the Hague, it has been made 
the subject of reproach to us, that, having engaged to 
“concur effectually” with our Dutch friends in the 
project, we have neglected the task; but now that we 
have commenced with serious purpose the defence of 
commerce in the Archipelago, the philanthropic eeono- 
mists, with their organ in Lombard Street, and their 
little favourite at Singapore, burst into loud denuncia- 
tions of our policy. ‘Their pathetic appeals in behalf 
of the bloodthirsty pirates of Borneo evince the ten- 
derness of their sympathies, and the malleable nature 
of their intellects. But their insinuations against the 
motives of our countryman illustrate another and less 
creditable trait. ‘To these, however, it has been well 
replied—does Sir James Brooke covet Dyak plunder 
—some mats, some fowls, some pi hat he should 








of any who are in the least acquainted with the free- 


employ the people of his territory on distant expedi- 
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In reference, therefore, to the treaty concluded jy 
May, 1847, between the Queen of England and the 
Sultan of Borneo—which we refer to because, possibly, 
the critic’s knowledge will not go back as far as 1824— 
we cannot fail to perceive in it not only the justifica. 
tion but the imperative duty of our assaults upon the 


tions, when their labour at home would—did private 
reasons direct his conduct—conduce infinitely more to 
the advancement of his self-interest, by swelling the 
streams of revenue, improving the soil, and piling up 
the accumulation of wealth ? 

One curious fact appears to have been entirely over- 
looked by the English critics. Had they observed it, 
it must have ruffled the smooth stream of their com- 
placent calumny. With a selfish ruler of Sarawak, 

in his territory and gold in his coffers must be 

the ends of ambition; and Sir James Brooke, on fre- 

ent occasions, might have secured both, by pursuing 

a policy, which he rejected with an indignation some- 

what inconsistent with the sordid, greedy, selfish, un- 

principled, cruel, ferocious, and inhuman character for 

which his enviers at home and his enemies abroad 
have not blushed to give him credit. 

The pirate chiefs have made numerous overtures to 
Sir James Brooke, offering to establish the same rela- 
tions with him which existed between them and Sheriff 
Sahib. What was the nature of this agreement? It 
secured peace to the latter, and—a large share of the 
booty. ‘This proves much. It places beyond doubt the 
fact that the chiefs were pirates, that they openly 
avowed their course of life, that they understood the 
Rajah’s object in the suppressing of the system, and 
that he rejected a proposition which only allowed him 
still stronger justification for attacking the buccaneer- 
ing powers. Another consideration should not be for- 
gotten. In the course of a few years the piratical 
communities will purchase European fire-arms, and learn 
the use of them, when it will be seen that their inno- 
cent volleys were intended to be rather destructive. 
A conflict with them would, in that case, involve im- 
mense bloodshed on both sides; whereas, by following 
up one blow by another, we may uproot the system, 
ere it has recovered from the shock, and recoils upon 
us with a vigour taught by ourselves, to our own de- 
struction. It is no wholesale slaughter that we advo- 
cate. On the contrary, let all peaceful means be tried. 
Let conciliation be pushed to its utmost verge, let 
warnings be given and expected, and let the sword be 
resorted to when all other instruments prove useless. 
But when, as with the Sarebasand Sakarran pirates, every 
expedient of humanity, every device of friendly over- 
ture, reasoning, promising, and threats, have been em- 
ployed without effect, it is only the puerile whimperings 
of an effeminate humanitarianism that will condemn 
the resort to force. The fleet recently destroyed was 
engaged in a war against the commerce of the Archi- 
pelago. It was cruising on the highways of trade, 
ravaging peaceful coasts, and visiting harmless com- 
munities—landing pirates at places of small population, 
to murder defenceless men, and make captives of wo- 
men and children. They were arrested in their career 
of plunder, and if called to a terrible account for their 
atrocities, it was because they would display no sign 
of submission ; and there remains no doubt but that, had 
the British force been inferior to the piratical, every 
man would have fallen victims to the krisses of the 
enemy. It, therefore, seems indisputable that the 
Sarebas and Sakarrans were pirates ; that they were 
surrounded whilst on a buccaneering expedition, and 
that the conflict was severe and protracted—not a 

massacre of unresisting, unarmed, and innocent traders. 
The circle of the question, consequently, again brings us 
round to the question of right. 





piratical system. In the ninth article of that conven. 
tion, it is stipulated that two contracting powers shal] 
take all possible means to suppress piracy in the seas, 
straits, and rivers, subject to their respective contro} 
or influence. The agreement made between the British 
Government and the Borneo Sultan remains as a me. 
mento of the service conduced to humanity by the pur. 
suit of our energetic policy. Formerly, the capital of 
Omar Ali’s territory was a rendezvous of piracy, a 
mart where the plunderer sold his booty; and he traf. 
ficked under the protection of the prince, and with his 
assistance. ‘The old Sultan, indeed, was little better 
than a pirate himself, and ventured so far in his auda 
cious temerity, as to fire upon the British flag. He 
was severely punished, forced to abandon his freeboot- 
ing propensities, and entered upon that honest course, 
which, as he learned by experience, was the only link 
which could bind him securely to a friend as powerful as 
Great Britain. Consequently, the pirates have disap. 
peared from the waters of Borneo; for Labuan is the 
key to that splendid river, and the city may one day 
again become the Venice of the Indian seas, the centre 
of commerce, and prosperity and European influence— 
radiating from it as from a centre—be extended through. 
out the length and breadth of the Archipelago. Three 


minion there. Spain, in her prostration, retains energy 
enough to protest feebly against our policy. Helland, 
with bold effrontery, contends that we are trenching 
on her territories, and France lavishes upon us her 
usual redundant acrimony, repeating the oft-told tale 
of our passion for intrigue, our contempt for imterna- 
tional rights, our insatiate ambition, and our treacherous 
attempts to undermine the authority of all other 
countries, 

But what has our neighbour to do with Labuan? 
From the Hague we naturally expect jealousy; but with 
France this rancour can spring from no other source 
than unqualified hostility to all the measures of our 
countrymen in every part of the globe. One Parisian 
journal, however, inspired by an ex-consul, makes a re 
markable discovery. It announced, with pompous con- 
fidence, that M.Fontannier, formerly the representativeof 
France at Singapore, had encountered Sir James Brooke, 
and detected his real character, his genuine position, his 
proper title, and his hidden views. He was not Go- 
vernor of Labuan ; he was not Consul to the Sultan 
of Borneo; he was not the Commissioner of Great 
Britain to the independent chiefs of the Archipelago; 
but he was “intriguer-general’’ against the Dutch. 
That is—he was a sort of diplomatic spy, in the pay 
of the English Cabinet, and his duties were, secretly 
tc undermine the influence of Holland, and, by insidious 
arts, to injure the character and the authority of the 
Netherland Government throughout their territories ia 
the Eastern Seas. This revelation astonished the n» 
tive mind in France, and many a diplomatic eye was 
upturned in melancholy marvel at this new detection 
of La Perfide Albion. But what was the reason of M 





|Fontannier’s anger? Before Sir James Brooke had 


powers, however, contest our right to establish a do. 
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BRITISH POLICY IN THE 
been installed in his post of duty, the impetuous French- 


man was down upon him with a severe inquisition as 
to the powers to whom he was accredited. No one 
accustomed to diplomacy could have been ignorant that 
the proper quarter for such questions was the Foreign 
Office, and as our countryman politely declined to an- 
swer them, M. Fontannier wrote him down a spy, a low 
intriguer—one whose office was to work silently and 
secretly against the influence of Holland. The ex- 

lanation is obvious; but another great ground of 
foreign hostility to the Treaty of Borneo is the provi- 
sion in the tenth article, that the Sultan having ceded 
Labuan and its little companion isles to us, shall make 
no similar cession to any other power, without the con- 
sent of the British Government. The same provision 
has been made in our convention with the Sulu, and it 
will destroy the roots of much national altercation. Ri- 
yal powers protest against this article of the treaty ; but 
the deepest examination into history places our right 
beyond dispute. 

These are the great springs of French, of Dutch, of 
Spanish jealousy. Touch them, and a vast framework 
of objections, protests, arguments—even dimly shadowed 
threats—rises to view ; but a steady perseverance in our 
proper course of policy can be productive of no evil 
consequences. 

To the critic’s question. By what title does Sir James 
Brooke undertake the extirpation of piracy? The an- 
swer is, by his dual authority as Governor of Labuan, and 
Commissioner to the independent chiefs of the Archi- 
pelago. As Governor, his duty is to protect British ter- 
ritory, to encourage trade, and open the avenues of 
commerce. As Commissioner, he must show what are 
the intentions, the wishes, the plans of Great Britain ; 
and when engaged in missions to piratical princes, it 
will be a poor tale to tell, that this country has threa- 
tened, has obtained promises, has made agreements, has 
given warnings without number, and that all these are 
disregarded because the pirates have had no example 
of theirpower. It isamaxim in politics, in discipline, 
in all cases where authority is concerned, that a threat 
should never be uttered, unless its fulfilment be con- 
templated. We threatened the Sarebas and Sakarran 
pirates; we visited them; put them on their guard; 
warned them of punishment; declared our purpose to 
put them down; and listened to their declarations of 
amendment. Would it have been consistent, after this, 
to have allowed a fleet of a hundred and twenty prahus, 
laden with the fresh fruits of plunder and massacre, to 
enter their rivers without molestation—to ravage a 
village, and retire to their strongholds, with exultation 
in their success, and contempt for our power. For 
what was Labuan established a British settlement ? To 
be the home of an idle Governor, or a centre of trade ? 

Among the critics of our policy, there prevails a 
singular theory respecting the duties of a Governor. 
Labuan, when the English flag staff was erected, was 
all but uninhabited. The objects of this settlement 
were the attraction of a trading population; the estab- 
lishment of a depot seven hundred miles nearer Hong 
Kong than Singapore ; the protection of the neighbour- 
ing coast ; and the shelter of vessels driven by storms, 
or pursued by pirates, to seek a port of refuge. Ac- 

y, a Government was formed; its members 








were sent out; and a force allowed them for defence 
—aforce occasionally withdrawn through the caprice || 
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of the admiral on the station. The economists com- 
plain that Sir James Brooke, as Governor, is not con- 
stantly resident at the island, They would have him 
perform the duties of a chief police-magistrate over his 
suite—the few marines and the native population num- 
bering, on the whole, about seven hundred persons. 
He is to inhabit his Government-house; watch every 
one; place everything in order; maintain peace, and 
sit in royal inactivity, wishing commerce would come 
to the port; hoping to see a population growing up ; 
lamenting the existence of piracy; abstaining from di- 
recting our naval officers to perform any duties, and 
playing altogether a very humble imitation of King 
Log’s part. Meanwhile, from all the rivers on the 
piratical coast issue forth, in fleets of armed prahus, 
hordes of hereditary buccaneers, to scatter themselves 
over the sea, to devastate peaceful shores ; to visit and 
plunder trading communities; to massacre the resisting, 
and bear off the helpless to slavery—to blockade the 
highways of trade, and sweep off the waters every mer- 


'|chant vessel sufliciently weak that crosses their track. 


Rich cargoes are to be seized in sight of the British 
flag, because it would be cruel to fire upon the pirates— 
poor simple innocents—hitherto described as so amiable 
and harmless. English war steamers, ships, and boats, 
are to be lying at anchor, whilst this rapine spreads 
along the shore, because it would be appalling to attack 
the freebooting fleets. Women are to be murdered 
with diabolical ferocity. English vessels are to be as- 
saulted and rifled, and their crews cut to pieces, be- 
cause a London critic and a Singapore print, animated 
by the encouragement of parties in this country, 
are pleased to denounce the Labuan settlement as a 
job, Sir James Brooke as an adventurer, the pirates 
as simple innocents, their destruction as indiscrimi- 
nate warfare, and the British public as the credulous 
victims of a fraudulent self-interest. 

But the great commercial communities of the United 
Kingdom better understand the philosophical theories 
of trade. They petitioned in favour of the Labuan 
settlement ; they foresaw its advantages ; they admired 
with generous enthusiasin the long course of exertion, 
of unwearied patience and self-sacrifice, by which Sir 
James Brooke attached the North of Europe to the 
magnificent Indian islands. Those regions, rich in the 
materials of trade, lay neglected, their waters were 
scoured by pirates, and their commerce languished 
under the heavy discouragement of these accumulated 
evils. Things have changed, and our recent policy 
has communicated an impulse to enterprise, which must, 
at no distant day, be felt by all the manufacturers of 
Great Britain. ‘The Governor of Labuan, prompted by 
enlightened views, knows well the duties of his position, 
and is labouring to throw open the gates of commerce; 
to scatter the predatory fleets that prey upon it; to 
establish relations with the native powers of the Archi- 
pelago, and develop the system under which the whole 
region has developed its resources so slowly. In this 
we find the justification of his conduct; but it is not 
true, as stated by the critics, that whilst ostensibly 
serving his Government at Labuan, he is worshippi 
Mammon on his own farm at Sarawak. Having es- 
tartished himself at the new settlement, he remained 
there until a fever, resulting from the unfortunate 
selection of a site for the town, prostrated him at the 
door of death ; and it was not until warned that a fur. 
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ther stay would be fatal, that he removed from the 
island. But did he retire to ruralise in Sarawak ? He 
went on the journey to Brune; he went on his two 
important missions to Sulu, and concluded a treaty 
with the Sultan of the islands—a treaty which will 
effectually and peacefully arrest the growth of piracy 
there where it was formerly most rampant; which 
secures great commercial advantages to this country, 
and settles a momentous political question. Even 
when at Sarawak, he scarcely allowed himself a day for 
his private affairs, but was constantly working in the 
interest of Great Britain. It is not for us to defend 
Sir James Brooke, unless his conduct as a public ser- 
vant be answerable to his duty, and whenever his policy 
calls for censure, we shall as readily subject him to it, 
as we now defend him from the expressions of reckless 
defamers. ‘If it is a crime,’”’ remarked the Singapore 
Free Press, “that, when forced to leave Labuan on ac- 
count of his health, Sir James Brooke, instead of seck- 
ing amusement and change of scene in other climes, 
devoted his time to accomplish an object of the great- 
est benefit to the public, then, all we ean say is, that 
we wish we had many more such criminals.”’ 

From this, the course of our discussion leads us to 
the history of Sir James Brooke’s acquisition of the 
territory of Sarawak. It has been related by the critics, 
in a manner which does credit to their ingenuity. They 
have concocted a skilful fiction, somewhat amusing, 
and cunningly told; but the true details of the tran- 
saction will be found in the Rajah’s own journals. It 
will there be seen that the little insinuation of “an 
alleged grant’’ is an airy feathering-shaft intended to 
wound our countryman’s character by oblique impli- 
cations. 


In this manner it would be no difficult task to |m 


enumerate all the charges, insinuations, and attacks 
made against Sir James Brooke, and singly to con- 
fute them, prove them untrue or frivolous, and expose || 
their secret sources. In this way it would be easy 
to destroy all the arguments adduced against our 
recent policy in the Indian Archipelago, and melt the | | 
flimsy fabric of declamation, which describes piratical 
communities, celebrated for atrocities, as innocent and 
simple tribes—which relates their overthrow with 
frantic horror—denounces their chastisement as a 
massacre, and characterises a protracted conflict be- 
tween a pirate fleet of 120 prahus, and a small Bri- 
tish force, as a reckless slaughter of defenceless 
traders—who returned volley for volley during six 
hours, and fired the first shot. But, further to pro- 
long these observations were a task of supererogation. 
That the Sarebas and Sakarrans are pirates of the 
most fierce and formidable description, may be proved 
by tens of thousands of witnesses. The whole popu- 
lation of Banjor, Sambas, and Partiana—the Dutch 
residents; the English settlers in Sarawak; the 
Malays of the provinces of Samatahan, Sadarg, Linga, 
Kaluka, Siriki, Rejang, Malo, Palo, Bruit, Eya, 
Mucha, Buitulu, and all the other neighbouring dis- 
tricts ; the peaceful tribes of the northern and southern 
Natunas ; the wild inhabitants of the Tambelan Isles ; 
and numerous other communities, will offer their testi- 
mony on the point ; and the knowledge of numerous 
piracies committed—of merchant vessels seized—of 
villages plundered and burnt—of fields and plantations 
wasted—of murders innumerable, and kidnappings 





beyond calculation—recall themselves to the memorig 
of all who have watched the recent developmeit o 
the Indian Archipelago. These facts are historical, 
the denial of them requires a boldness which would 
deny that Rome rose, declined, and fell. The parti. 
eular fleet destroyed was proved to have bee, 
engaged in the perpetration of robberies on sea and 
land—of horrid massacres and slave captures; and 
yet, in the face of all these facts, the English critigs 
describe them as “ innocent and simple natives,”” 

“ Bat, as a dog that turns the spit 

Bestirs himself, and plies his feet 

To climb the wheel, but all in vain, 

His own weight brings him down again; 

And still lies in the self-same place 

Where, at the setting out, he was.” 

Therefore, as it is pleasant to convict an adversary 

out of his own mouth, we claim attention for the 


Straits’ Times, which very voluntarily justifies our 
policy. Referring to the recent Spanish expedition 


against the Balamini pirates, whose depredations were 
in violation of a treaty with the Sulu Sultan, to whem 
they were nominally subject, it remarks that they made 
descents on the Philippine coasts, and that conse 
quently “their extermination was justifiable and praise. 
worthy.’? We do not go so far as the humane 
economist; extermination appears to us in a more 
serious light, and we prefer inflicting chastisement for 
depredations on English territory before the enemy 
has so multiplied his atrocities that nothing less than 
total annihilation can suffice. But it is the general 
‘characteristic of such commentaries, that they supply 
‘the ready materials of their own refutation. Still, in 
justification of the Singapore critic, it should be re 
marked, it is only in the particular instance of Sir 
| James Brooke’s policy that it affects sympathy for 
pirates. In every other quarter of the world he re 
commends their suppression, and, even where the 
Indian Archipelago is concerned, he displays warm 
‘fe seling on the subject, unless the Governor of Labuan 
has attempted to perform this signal service of 
humanity. Then the whole complexion of the case 
‘is ch: nged. It becomes cruel to attack the free 
booters—it is unjust to arrest their career of atrocity 
it is a libel to accuse them of blood-thirsty practices— 
and it is ashame upon the British reputation that 
such transactions pass almost unchallenged in Parlie 
ment, and are applauded by the united voice of publie 
opinion. With the economists at home it is far 
‘otherwise. They form a society for the propagation 
‘of piracy—for the protection of sea-robbers—for the 
|extirpation of commerce, and the obstruction of civt 
‘lization. At their head is a great cosmopolitan phi- 
lanthropist, and one of our most experienced lecturers, 
well known in the Tower Hamlets, and they are served 
openly by two or three acrimonious individuals, who 
should have supplied themselves with informatio#, 
previous to their headlong onslaught on the rising 
reputation of the Rajah Brooke, the successor of 
Sir Stamford Raffles. 

None have forgotten the storm which was raised by 
the Edinburgh Review, when it entered this field of 
controversy. It seriously injured the cause of thé 
economical humanitarians, and such a tempest of 
debate was excited, that we involuntarily called to misd 
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the glittering armour of the advanciag battalions to 
the light shed abroad by the blaze of a forest con- 

tion in the mountains. This was recalled by the 
account of piracy. But then came the economists: — 
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So, continuing to tune it as the classic muse would 
sing, the many critics from the many offices, and the 
many committee rooms, thronged upon the Scaman- 
dian plain, and the whole earth trembled under the 
fect of thém and their organs. But their arguments are 
not equal in keenness to the Achain swords, nor their 
facts in solidity to the Argive bucklers; and, though 
pressing forward with hot impetuosity whilst resist- 
ance was distant, they fell back in scattered and 
tumultuous route when a good phalanx of well-in- 
formed writers was detached to meet them. 

But let us leave poetical allegory, and return to the 
sober truth of the question. Since it has been asserted 
that piracy is a nuisance, but not formidable, we refer | 
the reader to the list of square-rigged vessels cap- | 
tured within the last thirty years by the buccaneers, | 
and, as a modern instance, may allude to a recent| 
disaster in the Indian Archipelago. 

In May last, Sir James Brooke visited Sulu, and 
concluded a treaty with the Sultan, and, on the last 
day of the month, departed for Malludu Bay, in the 
island of Banlan. Here he met the Spanish Governor 
of Samboangan, who, with a force of seven gun-boats, 
was in search of pirates. He returned with him to 
Magindanao, and, whilst there, received intelligence 
that an English whaler had been cut off by the buc- 
caneers. ‘The mate and five men escaped to Sam 
boangan; but the captain and the remainder of the 
crew fell victims in a ferocious massacre. These are 
the tender-hearted innocents of the writers in question, 
and this is a corroboration of the statement that they 
have never attacked a square-rigged vessel. This as- 
sertion is the more remarkable, since it emanated, it 
is believed, from an ancient historian of the Archi- 
pelago. 

But another, and a serious feature in this piratical 
system is, that it has almost destroyed the commerce 
of Singapore with Cochin China—a trade of great 
value, and susceptible of immense development. To 
a commercial people this must be of high importance ; 
since it is unnecessary to remind them, that, if the 
population of that region derive from Great Britain the 
materials of their clothing and consumption, the inter- 
course with them must be of a lucrative nature. 
Formerly, indeed, a regular succession of their vessels 
poured towards Singapore; but their numbers have been 
diminished gradually through the excessive peril of the 
voyage. Exposed as they are to danger of capture 
by Malay or Chinese pirates, they still, nevertheless, 
cling to the enterprise, aud the numbers that actually 
Tun the gauntlet of that infested sea may afford an idea 
of the value of the trade thus shrunken and diminished. 
In the month of May last, an instance occurred which 
strongly illustrates the innocence and simplicity of 
the predatory hordes that sweep all the waters of the 








ipelago. 
Two Cochin Chinese vessels left Singapore for their 
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own port. They were laden with good cargoes, and 
numerously manned. Escorted as far as Pedra Banca, 
by a gun-boat, they reached that point in safety ; but 
searcely was this protection out of sight, than two 
Malay prahus bore down upon the traders. Imagin- 
ing them to be defenceless, the pirates at once fired 
a volley, and the merchants, who were armed with 
muskets, replied by another. The Malays startled, 
prudently sheered off, and the Cochin Chinese pursued 
the voyage. Sailing for five days without molestation, 
they began to congratulate themselves on success, 
when a fleet of ten Chinese junks, in portentous array, 
crowded round the foremost prahu. Their pirate crews 
at once crowded the deck, plandered property to the 
value of several thousand dollars, and geierously 
leaving a supply of provisions barely sufficient for the 
rest of the voyage, sent the merchants empty-handed 
on their way. The other prahu, which had dropped 
far astern, also fell into the hands of these sea-thieves, 
who stript it of everything valuable, leaving only a 
scanty store of water, rice, and dried fish. The vessel 
then pursued its way, but again encountered the same 
fleet, and part of its crew leaped into the sea through 
alarm. The freebooters again boarded the prahu, 
eruclly maltreated the merchants, put them to a 
species of torture that they might confess where they 
had concealed their opium and money stores, and 
compelled them to turn over several times their sand- 
ballast to prevent any concealment of gold. Numerous 
other Cochin Chinese traders have, during the past 





j season, suffered the same fate from the pirates of the 


Celestial empire, or those of the Indian islands ; but 
the former are more humane than their predatory 
rivals, On one occasion a prahu, manned only by 
five persons, was captured by Malays, who severely 
wounded some of them, and they all only escaped 
death by seizing planks and plunging into the sea. 
Tossed for some time upon its waves, they had no 
prospect but that of perishing miserably amid the 
waters, when a magnanimous Chinese freebooter picked 
them up, and conveyed them to the lower coast of 
their own country. 

The instanees of piracy in the Indian Archipelago 
are countless, and a collection of the anecdotes con- 
nected with it could rival in bulk, and, doubtless, far 
exceed in interest, Valentyn’s four Dutch folios, or 
Crawfurd’s ponderous, incongruous, and imperfect his- 
tory. Yet we find economists at home, and philan- 
thropists abroad, pleading in favour of this infamous 
and destructive system. 

Allowing—what ‘truth will not permit us to con- 
cede—-that square-rigged vessels rarely fall a prey to 
the pirates, this admission does not affect the question. 
It is not square-rigged vessels that, from all the ports, 
all the native depots, all the lesser islands of the 
further east, collect the materials of trade, carry them 
to the great marts, and accumulate them in vast 
stores, whence they aro shipped in European ships for 
the great markets of the world. All this branch of 
industry is confided to native merchants, who range 
the length and breadth of the Archipelago, collect 
the produce of the islands, bring down from the interior 
of the waters of the navigable streams the produc- 
tions of Indian industry, and t them to 
Singapore, to Penang, to the Spanish and Dutch 


ports, and to Dobbo. By them is piled up that im- 
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mense accumulation of merchandise which is annually 
distributed throughout the world, which has fostered to 
prosperity the youthful community of Singapore—the 
monopoly of which was long coveted by the Dutch as 
the richest privilege of trade. Its loss would be 
a serious one to the national welfare ; its increase 
would be enormous, but for piracy. All who compre- 
hend the economy of commerce, and our present 
relations with the luxuriant regions of the Indian 
Archipelago, know the amount of British manufactures 
annually transported to our settlements there. These 
are all distributed among the native population by 
native traders, in native vessels, and every pralu that 
floats on those waters runs imminent risk of capture 
by pirates. Thousands are seized and plundered— 
thousands are prevented from engaging in commerce ; 
whole tribes remain naked, savage, and apathetic— 
whole provinces and islands lie unexplored—whole 
mines of wealth coutinue unwrought—the whole 
region is undeveloped, because this vast and ancient 
system is allowed to flourish. 

There is a philosophy in trade as in all other 


things, and none can comprehend this who does ng 
perceive the infinite extension that civilization wou 
enjoy were the piratical hordes of the Indian Archi. 
pelago restrained from their depredations. This ig, 
commercial country, and will not be deluded by th 
artifices of a whimpering humanitarianism, or the 
flimsy sophistry of a false economy. It knows th 
value of our commerce in the Indian Archipelago— 
it has been shown how great may be its future dere. 
lopment, and it is aware how severe are the restric. 
tions imposed upon it by the depredations of , 
formidable piratical system. The policy, therefore, 
which protects commerce from this great enemy, gs 
long as it is characterised by humanity and justice 
must be supported by all who have at heart the interest, 
of their own country, and the welfare of the Indian 
Archipelago. That fertile region is not as a min 
whose quick exhaustion floods the owner’s coffers with 
a sudden tide of wealth; but as a vast neglected 
estate, whose productiveness will be in proportion t 





the care expended on its cultivation. 
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WINTER PICTURES FROM THE NORTH OF EUROPE. 
BY WILLIAM HURTON. 
(Continued from page 44.) 


VI. 
BRIEF GENERAL IMPRESSIONS OF COPENITAGEN, 
INTRODUCTORY TO FUTURE DETAILS. 


Let us perfectly understand one another, reader, 
If you imagine that [ am about to give you a full, 
true, and particular account of all the lions in the 
city—to enumerate, in guide-book fashion, the 
thousand-and-one remarkable buildings, and to 
dwell, with stupifying minuteness, on the contents 
of museums, churches, palaces, arsenals, and so 
forth, I give you fair warning that you will be 
grievously disappointed. Such dreary rule-and- 
square drudgery would of itself fill a huge quarto 
volume, and even then the subject would be far 
from being exhausted. I only profess to notice 
such striking external objects, and such general 
traits of manners, as come immediately under my 
personal observation or inquiry, and can be cor- 
rectly described by a stranger; for it would be 
absurd presumption to affect to write aught of 
higher pretension on the strength of a few weeks’ 
residence. Nothing but a very long sojourn, a 
perfect familiarity with the manners of the people, 
and a thorough knowledge of the language, would 
enable an Englishman to authoritatively and fully 
depict life in the capital of Denmark, and to pleas- 
ingly illustrate it with legendary lore.* My object, 


* I know only one gentleman who eminently possesses all these 
qualifications, and I have strongly and repeatedly urged him to 
write a work on the subject, which could hardly fail to be re- 
plete with interest. I allude to Mr. Charles Beckwith, who 
has distinguished himself here by his Danish-English works, and 
is favourably known to the English public, by his admirable 
translations of his friend, Hans Christian Andersen's, “ Bazaar,’ 





so far as Copenhagen is concerned, is to gives 
tolerably clear and faithful general idea of the place 
and people, with notices of a few objects of really 
surpassing interest ; and happy shall I be if my 
humble sketches prove instrumental in creating s 
desire on the part of the public for a work of the 
description above spoken of. 


At the time I pen this, I am familiar with the 
external features of nearly every part of Copen- 
bagen, and feel sufficiently qualified, therefore, to 
give one man’s humble but honest impressions of 
its salient features and general characteristics 
So sensitive are nearly all men to the first sight of 
both cities and individuals, that sometimes the 
most intimato subsequent acquaintance fails to 
change the original intensely vivid conception, no 
matter whether itis right or wrong. Undoubtedly, 
many # traveller who glances for the}first time at 
a landscape bathed in golden sunlight, or who first 
visits a city when it is unusually prosperous, gay, 
and splendid, is impressed with a correspondingly 
exaggerated notion of the beauty of the one, and 
the attractions of the other. But let him first see 
the same landscape when a black storm is louring 
over it, and first see the same city when its com- 
merce is depressed, and its dwellers spiritless—his 
opinion would be just the reverse, And yet that 
opinion would, in either case, be an erroneous one. 
For my own part, I have a singular affection for the 
road or street by which I may first enter a strange 
city ; and however long I may afterwards sojourt 
there, and however humble or uninteresting in it 
self the road or street in question may be, I after- 











“ Rambles in the Harts Mountains,” “ Two Baronesses, &c,” 


wards tread it with greater pleasure, and more 









uently than any other. It happened that I 
entered Copenhagen in a way by no means calcu- 
lated to bias any impressions of it, and yet the 
very first time I trod its streets I imbibed opinions 
concerning it which every day’s acquaintance only 
more strongly confirms. 

Copenhagen contains about 130,000 inhabitants, 
and is situated on the Sound, about nine English 
miles distant from the opposite coast of Sweden. 
It is as flat a place as can well be conceived, nor 
are there any elevated grounds very near it. The 
yiew of Copenhagen from the sea is very striking, 
owing to its having on the west side an enormous 
mass of dockyards, forts, batteries, Kc, It is in- 


closed with ramparts, elevated to a considerable || 


height, and forming delightful walks planted with 
trees. There are also beautiful promenades in 
other parts of the city. Many parts of the town 
are intersected with canals. 

Copenhagen is emphatically a city of palaces. 
of museums, of public buildings. This is its grand 
distinctive feature, and to appreciate it fully 
nothing but a personal visit will suffice. No person 
of ordinary intelligence can walk through it with- | 
oul, at every step, exclaiming—Tuls Is 4 CAPITAL! 
The number of grand edifices belonging to the 
State are truly astonishing, and yet, taking the 
city all through, there is not one erection of extra- 
ordinary grandeur—not a palace, not a church, 
not a square, which will bear compgrison with 
those of many other cities. It is true that some 
of the Government buildings are of amazing extent, 
and are well built; but, generally speaking, they 
are essentially plain in their architecture, and ex- | 
hibit little grandeur of conception. Some of the | 
churches are very extraordinary erections, and con- | 
tain paintings and sculptures (especially the latter) | 
ofinestimable value. There are theatres, a very | 
grand casino, and many places of exhibition, The) 
generality of the streets are narrow, and the people | 
are surprisingly mixed up with the carriages, on | 
the middle of the road, in the narrowest streets ; | 
but as no vehicle by law is allowed to drive at a. 
greater rate than one Danish mile (about five Eng- | 
lish) per hour, aceidents rarely occur. The houses | 
have all a substantial and yet a light appearance, | 
owing to the great number of their windows, 
Some are lofty, especially those facing the ram- 
parts. Although there is not one truly grand 
street in Copenhagen, there are astonishingly few 
mean ones. Nearly every street throughout the 
city is at least respectable. You will search in 
vain for those dirty, dismal, fetid, sweltering alleys 
and courts common to all English towns; and you 
will look equally in vain for any of those repulsive 
street scenes common in the latter. Beggars are | 
certainly not unknown here, but they are exceed- 
ingly few—no miserable objects in rags and tatters 
ever disgust the eye ; and never yet have I met a 
drunken man in Copenhagen, although I have 
traversed it at all hours. 

There is no lack, as I shall hereafter show, of in- 
door gaietyin Copenhagen; but the general aspect of 
the city, to a foreigner accustomed to the stunning 
bustle of English towns, is decidedly dull. Partly, 
this arises from the very little show the shops make, 
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the comparatively trifling business traffic in the 
streets, and also from the leisurely habits of the 
people themselves. The fact is, the Danes have 
not yet learned to live in a hurry; but, although they 
are “slow,’’ they are steady and sure ; although 
they are a century behind England in many of the 
leading improvements of the age, they are more 
than a century ahead of England in generally dif- 
fused plenty and comfort ; and although they do 
not gallop through life as though for a wager, they 
know how to enjoy it rationally. My countrymen! 
I scorn to flatter vou—what I here say may be 
unpalatable to some among you; but it is true, 

(I regret that, in order to send off my M.S. in 
time for publication in Tait for February, I must 
here bring this brief general sketch to an abrupt 
close ; but the reader may rest assured that, ere I 
have done with Copenhagen, I will do my best to 
give him such minute details of its outer and inner 
-ecues, and such notices of its prominent buildings, 
as will, I trust, confer a very fair idea of the 
whole. } 


VII. 
THE EXIT OF THE OLD YEAR, AND THE ENTRANCE OF 
THE NEW YEAR, AT COPENHAGEN. 


Christmas Eve! Yes, it hath come again; and 
as der Wandernde Vogel sitteth all alone, whither 
have his thoughts fled ? Listen! for his heart is 
very full, and out of that fullness will he speak. 

“There is a vision fills this foreign air;’’ o’er 
land and ocean does my ken pierce, and I read one 
word, traced as it were by an angel’s pen, in the 
Heaven beyond— yea, one word only, and that word 
is—Home! Vividly do I picture to myself my old 
paternal hearth, and the family circle assembled 
around it. There is a vacancy on which the eyes 
of father and of mother are fixed as on a sacred 
spot. What ‘* fills the place of their absent child ?” 
Search thy own heart, reader, and probe not mine! 

Throughout the length and breadth of old Eng- 
land at this moment what re-unions are taking 
place! Children, who have been scattered far and 
wide, are once more assembled beneath their 
parents’ roof, and tears of joy are dropping from 
aged eyelids, and kisses of welcome are being ex- 
changed, and words of love and gladness are sweetly 
showering around, I see, I feel, I hear al! this— 
I, the lonely Wandernde Vogel, who am far away 
in person, but present in spirit. My soul throbs in 
sympathy, and from its very depth blesses them, 
and prays that theirs may indeed be a happy 
Christmas, 

Cheerily, heart o’ mine! and in fancy join the 
swelling chorus ! 

“Ho! ho! for Christmas! 
By Island, Sea, and Isthmus! 
There's no old boy brings so much joy, 
As jolly, holly Clristunas !” 

To-morrow will be Christmas Day! 0, ye visit- 
ing winds! bear the glad tidings east, west, north, 
and south, and tell every land, clime, and people, to 
cast aside all troubles, and be happy on that thrice 
blessed day! O, ye birds o’ the air! whisper to 
those who call themselves Christians, and bid them, 
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ere they prepare to spend their Saviour’s natal | 
day, to look around, and, remembering the precepts | 


may fittingly celebrate the glorious advent. 
them cheer the sad heart—raise the drooping head | 
—heal the bruised spirit—clothe the shivering | 


naked —fill the hungry with good things—and. 
teach all to join in fervent gratitude to the Great. 


Giver of every gift. Bid them do this, and, even 
on earth, assuredly, they will have their reward ! 


* * * * * * *- 


Christmas-tide is looked forward to in Denmark | 
as the great national holiday of the year. 
is no extraordinary display heralding it in the shops, 
nor any outward indication whatever of its ap- 
proach; but from Christmas Eve to New Year’ 
Day, both inclusive, is one period of general reerea 
tion and good-will amoug all classes. 
very peculiar customs observed in Copenhagen on 
New Year’s Eve—at any rate, none requiring par- 
ticular mention. 

On Christmas Day I was one of a happy party 
met to keep the anniversary in true Danish fashion. 
It was a delightful family re-union ; the guests, with 
few exceptions, being more or less akin. The hour 
at which all tradesmen dine in Copenhagen is one 
o’clock, but professional people and the upper classes | 
dine at three, which was the usual dinner hour of 
my friends in question, although on this occasion 
we did not sit down to the hospitable board until 
between four and five. As I then glanced around, 
I truly thought the scene worthy of the genial 
pencil of Kenny Meadows, for he alone, of al! 
artists whom I know, would have caught its pecu- 
liar inspiration; and, by a few bold strokes, have 


There || ¢ 


There are no | 





graphically delineated it with a masterly pencil. | 
At the upper end were seated the venerable gr rand- | 

parents; and, as I watched their gentle smile, and | 

the mildly-beaming lustre of their glance, I thought | 

I could read a volume of placid hap piness— | 
an eloquent, though silent expression of their. 
gratitude to the Supreme Giver for thus per- | 
mitting them once more to enjoy the Day of | 
Days in the midst of their friends, their chil- 

dren, and their children’s children, Povarie| 
the centre of the table sat our host, and nearly | 
opposite him presided his accomplished lady—der | 
Wandernde Vogel being honoured with the seat at | 
her right hand. There were many charming, bright 
blue-eyed Danish lasses, and some of the loveliest | 
children I ever beheld. Indeed, our hostess’s eldest | 
child, a little girl three years of age, was the mest | 
beautiful and engaging creature conceivable. Her | 


liveliness presented a strong contrast to the bear- || 
ing which I have elsewhere ascribed to the gene- || 
I forthwith christened || 
her Fairy Queen, and never do I visit her parents’ || 
‘operations by clipping off number one. 


rality of Danish children. 


house without absolutely enjoying a kiss from her 
rosy lips. God blessher! She is the petted fa- 
vourite of not only myself, but also of another 
mateless Wandernde Vogel—even one Hans 
Christian Andersen, who will play with her for 
hours, and can enter into the very spirit of her in- 
fantile delights. ’Tis his nature, and a diyine na- 
ture too! “ Blessed is be whose hand prepareth 
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| 


He inculeated on earth, gratefully and gladly give | 


of their abundance, that their poor brethren also | 
Bid 


a pleasure for a child!” and he whose nature as, 
similates itself to that of little children, is verily 
nearest Heaven, 

There was nothing deserving especial notice in 
the dinner itself, which mightily resembled ag 
English one, down to the huge boiled plum-pudding, 
which, ‘* let ne whisper i’ your lug,” was capitally 
concocted by an elderly English lady. A touching 
national trait came under my observation at the 
conclusion of the dinner. The two little children of 
the host ran to him and said, “ Thank you for my 
dinner!” This is the constant custom of Danish 
children every day. A few appropriate toasts were 
given by our host, and each guest—ladies as well 
as gentlemen—-Lowed to each individual present ip 
succession, ere they drained their glasses. On the 
company rising simultaneously from table, another 


- || national custom was strictly followed, The guests 


of both sexes shook hands all round, saying at the 
saine time, ** Vel Lekomine pom | ;” which literally 
means, “ Good may it do you!” But those guests 


'| who were previously di dhsc0. merely bowed to 


each other. This is a custom observed at all din- 
ner parties throughout the year. 

We adjourned en masse to the drawing-room, and 
certain whispers and movements intimated to me 
that something was in preparation likely to give 
me apleasant surprise. Nor was I long kept in 
suspense, for the word came to ‘* follow our leader,” 
and away the entire fleet of us gaily scudded, pell- 
mell, towards another room ; and, on sailing in, the 
secret was revealed ata single glance. 

The Danish Christmas Tree! Yes, there it 
towered in all its glory—with its countless spark. 
ling lights, and its dangling tickets. Beautiful, ex- 
ceedingly, wasthe novel effect. A buzz of admiration 
burst from all lips, and bright eyes grew brighter, 
and smiling cheeks grew more radiant,and prattlers 
prattled faster, and little feet danced around with 
irrepressible joyous excitement. 

Let me soberly describe the Christmas Tree. It 
wasa beautiful living specimen of a species of ever- 
green pine, growing in a tub placed in the centre 
of the room, It was about nine or ten feet ig height, 
and its horizontal branches symmetrically Arotched 
around, shooting out widely at the base, and gra- 
dually lessening until the apex was formed by the 
straight single stem, Inthe branches were fas- 
tened scores of various coloured wax lights, placed 
in wine-holders, and from root to top were suspended 
pasteboard tickets, each inscribed with a certain 
number. Interspersed were gilded apples, bunches 


of grapes and raisins, nuts, figs, &c., to be plucked 
|| by the company at pleasure. 


The host armed himself with a pair of scissors, 
and calling upou us to aid him in finding the sue 
cessively numbered tickets, as the latter were put- 
posely mingled in pleasing confusion, he commenced 
This be 
delivered to the guest whose name it bore, and he, 
in turn, presented it to the hostess, who was the 
presiding Good Genius at a large and long table, 
completely covered with articles of all sizes, m 
teriously muffled in paper, so that it was imposs 
even to guess what their contents might be. Them 
weie the prizes, each having a num + an 
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to some particular ticket, to indicate to whose share | 
the corresponding prize was to fall. Having found | 
the article bearing the duplicate number, the office | 
of the Good Genius was sinilingly to deliver the| 

arcel to him or her, as the case might be. The) 
fortunate party would then forthwith eagerly tear) 
off the wrappers, and exultingly exhibit the prize to | 
the company. These prizes consisted of every con-| 
ceivable variety of articles, and, by what I esteemed 
marked good taste, were, in most cases, not merely | 
ornamental, but useful: not a few of them were | 
elegant and expensive light articles of dress. 

Neither host nor hostess knew what all the prizes| 
were, nor what would fall to their own personal 
share ; for those which they designed for each other | 
were privately deposited among the collection, and | 
ticketed at the last moment. 

Number after number was found and called, and | 
prize after prize delivered ; and such a gleeful, busy, | 
rattling, chattering, happy set as we all were, never | 
was scen since the world began to make merry, 1, 
will take my affidavit. There was at least one| 
prize for every body—from graudsire to the wee 
todlin’ bairnie of only eighteen months of age, | 
which, with the usual precociousness of Copenhagen | 
infants, could run about and talk as well as many 
English ones thrice as old. Oh, reader dear, it 
would have gladdened the very soul of the sourest 
misanthrope to have seen us! The silver-haired | 
grandparents, the black-bearded fellows like my- 
self, the gold-laced officer, the charming, bonnie, | 
sonsie lassie—all were children ! Oh, the glorious | 
fun, the frolic, the exuberant bursts of laughter— | 
now echoing in the deep bass of manly voices, and | 
anon in the silvery ringing melody of the ‘* sister) 
seraph-band !””» Sometimes a prize would turn up| 
designedly of a description to create a peal of cor- 
dial merriment at the expense of its owner—in 
which he himself could not but irresistibly join. 

And, pray, what prizes did der Wandernde Vogel 
get? No less than three. My first was particu- 
larly acceptable—a beautiful portrait of Hans} 
Christian Andersen, the gift of my host, who well 
knew I should treasure it. I will get Andersen to| 
write his autograph beneath it, ere I send it to 
England. My second prize was—a Danish wife ! 
Hear that, ye listening Daughters of England! and 
oh, ye Sons of England ! question not concerning 
her, but believe me I only wish each of you may | 
live to win that prize of prizes—a Danish wife !| 
Unto whom my gratitude is due for this priceless) 
gift, I deplore I am even yet profoundly ignorant. | 
My third prize was a beautiful peuholder (in use| 
at this moment), the gift of the Good Genius. Be’ 
assured der Wandernde Vogel did not neglect to 
then and there warmly salute her, and to assure | 
her that he would never use it to write aught inimi- | 
cal to the cause of virtue. 

' The last prize was that magical number, ninety- 
nine ; and it appropriately fell to the share of the 
Good Genius herself—a fitting reward for her 
graceful labours, She had not the remotest idea 
what it was, and closely did we circle round her as 
she detached fold after fold of paper. At length a 
square case appeared, and on its lid being raised, 
the prize was revealed in the shape of # beautiful 








‘| to a very large sum. 





inew gold watch—a present from her husband, 


Her delight only equalled her surpriso at this 
timed gift, and clinging was the fond kiss with 
which she tearfully acknowledged it. The entire 


| distribution of prizes occupied nearly two hours. 


The Christmas Tree is a genuine old Danish 
affair, looked forward to by the young with incon- 
ceivable expectation, The gifts it distributes vary 
in value, of course, with the rank and wealth of the 
host, and sometimes they are of so costly a na- 
ture that the aggregate value of the prizes amounts 
I ought to observe that, on 
the occasion in question, au improvement on the 
ordinary custom of distributing the prizes was 
effected, but in all other respects the orthodox usage 
was rigidly observed. Indeed, my kind friend 
afterwards told me that he had got up his Christ- 
mas Tree with extraordinary precision, expressly to 
give me an opportunity of beholding a perfect speci- 
men. His end and aim were fully answered, and 
I shall look back to the occasion as one of the most 
delightful of my reminiscences, | 

And now, reader o’ mine—thou who feelest that 
‘* religion never was designed to make our pleasures 
less’’—surely thou wilt heartily shout with me, 


Hurrah for the brave old Danish Christmas 
Tree! Long may it flourish to gladden the true 


aud gentle-hearted, both old and young! Long 
may it rear itself, the emblematic dispenser of 
bounty and benevolence—-the fitting medium of 
affectionate offerings—the kindly cementer of 
friendship and love ! 

The remainder of the evening was spent by the 
younger portion of the company in playing curious 
Danish games, of which there are an immense va- 
riety. One was, | believe, a very antique kind of 
‘‘mystery,” founde€ on the Scripture parable of the 
Wise and Foolish Virgins—candles being borne by 
the young ladies to represent lamps. As I gazed 
at the innocent and animated groups around me, I 
muttered aloud the exquisite expression of Gold- 
smith’s Vicar ;—** As some men by nature admire 
the gaudy colours of a tulip or a butterfly’s wing, 
so I by nature am an admirer of happy faces.” 
And then the laugh of the little ones! Oh, what 
music can vie with the laugh of a child ** fresh 
from the hand of God?” Surely none on earth ; 
and we know that children’s voices blend with those 
of seraphs and of morning stars, as they chaunt the 
hymn of Love and Light, before the throne of the 
Lamb. 

The whole of the guests departed together, and 
as we grouped at the last moment, all united to sing 
a Danish Christmas Song ; and as the sweet voices 
of the virgin singers blended in the touching chorus 
of ** Juul, Juul,’ it soanded to me like a strain of 
delicious melody—like an echo of a hymn caught 
from heaven in my childhood’s hours, and now once 
more floating back on my soul, to remind me of the 
holy time when I was pure and undefiled in the 
sight of my Creator. So ended my Christmas Day 
in Copenhagen ; and if thou, O reader, anywhere 
passed a happier, I can only say it must have been 
a foretaste of clysium itself! | . 

The week succeeding Christmas is, as I have 
already said, a universal holiday. It is true the 
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shops are open, but no business worth mentioning) 
is transacted, and the streets swarm with well- 
dressed people. I was particularly invited to a) 
brilliant party on New Year’s Day, but circum- 
stances beyond my control compelled me most. 
reluctantly to fail in my promise to attend, The 

assembly only separated at three o'clock on the 

ensuing morning, but my disappointment was ma- 

terially mitigated by a knowledge that, as there 

were no peculiar national customs worthy of note 

in the observance of this day, my presence would 
not have enabled me to have taken any sketches 

for my English friends. Lut where and how did 

I spend the New Year’s Eve? To tell you the ex- 

act truth, reader, I was labouring in your own ser- 

vice—painting these * Pictures,” to enable you 

to read them in the next number of our old friend 

Tait. But although I ever feel it a proud privi- 

lege to hold communion with you, yet on this occa- 

sion my hand dragged heavily over the paper, and 

I daubed rather than painted. Marvel not: for 

solemn extraneous thoughts were thronging my 

brain. As the midnight hour drew nigh, I ceased 

my task altogether; and then commenced the heavy 

and continuous explosions of guns and canuons in 

the court-yard which my windows overlook, This 

is a custom (now only partially observed in Copen- 

hagen) of firing the Old Year Out, and the New 

Year In, At length, amid a profound silence, 

TWELVE boomed. Then my feelings flowed in a 

rapid current, and tius did my thoughts shape 

themselves :— 

Aye, another year has ended, and I look back- 
ward and ask myself—What have I done worthy 
of remembrance during the past three-hundred-and- 
sixiy-five days? What passiouthave I mastered ?— 
what evil habit have I cast off ?—what benefit have 
I conferred on my brother man? I am a year 
nearer the grave, but have I drawn one hair’s 
breadth nearer my God? I have added daily, 
hourly, to my store of knowledge and experience, 
but have I become really wiser than I was at the 
past year’s commencement ? 

What a year bath that past one been to me! 
What joys and what sorrows, what triumphs and 
what humiliations, what luxuries and what priva- | 
tions, what warm friends and what bitter foes have 
I encountered during it! What thrilling and mar- 
vellously contrasted scenes have I gone through in 
those twelve fleeting mouths! No living being but 
myself knoweth, or ever shall know, all of them ; 
and, truly, the events of iny previous span of ty cty- 
four years put together, sink into insignificance com- 
pared with those crowded in that, my twenty-fifth ! 

And what will the New Year, now a few mo- 
ments old, bring forth? And whcre shall I be the 
next New Year’s Day? I know what the past has 
been—I know what the present is—but not one 
second of the future is revealed to me, Infinite is. 
the wisdom, and infinite is the mercy, which or- 
dains this impenetrable mystery of the future. Life 
would be unbearable were we conscious of the events 
which time has in store for us. And yet we are 
ever foolishly striving to peer through the divinely | 
compassionate veil which bounds our purblind 
Vision. 





|a thing for the world, 





Thus IT reflected, thus I reasoned; and in my soul 
I cried aloud—Up, heart! question not the future— 
enjoy the present—<well only on the pleasant me. 
mories of the past! There is only One who knoweth 
what the New Year will prove to thee; but thinkest 
thou that He who feedeth the young ravens when 
they call upon Him, and without whose divine will 
not a sparrow falleth to the ground—fearest 
thou that He will be unmindful of even the poor 
Wandernde Vogel, who ever hath perfect faith in 
His protecting arm ? 

And then my proud man’s heart melted within 
me, and my eves were wet, and my soul overflowed, 
I lowly bowed my head—preferred an unuttered, 
brief, and simple prayer—and sank into repose ag 
trustingly and fearlessly as an infant on the bosom 
of its mother. 


Vill. 


ANENT COPENHAGIN CMILDREN, WOMANKIND, AND 
SIMILAR MATTERS OF NO INTEREST TO THE 
PIIILOSOPHER. 


I will anticipate what your fine writers call 
‘the womb of Time”—though, as Washington Irving 
says, *‘ Some folks would fain persuade us that Time 
is only an old gentleman,” ‘Thus it is :—Period— 
this day twelvemonth, Scene—a London drawing- 
room, Dramatis Persone—a matronly lady, her 
three unmarried daughters, and myself. Der Wan. 
dernde Vogel has just arrived in England, and made 
a morning call on his friends in question; where- 
upon the following dialogue ensues ;— 

Mamma. Dut as to those horrid, narrows, slip- 
pery streets in Copenhagen, where the people on 
foot are all mixed up with the carriages, I shudder 
to think of the number of dear little children who 
must be annually run over by them—by the car- 
riages | mean! : 

WANDERNDE VoGEL. Sheer wasted sympathy, 
madam. Never heard of dear little Copenhagen 
children being run over, Drivers wouldn’t do such 
Yet really there are no lit 
tle children in Copenhagen, 

Omxes. Nohttle children! Oh! 

WaNDERNDE VOGEL, (very coolly.) Remarkable 
fact. ‘They are all miniature men and women, 
One look at them, as they soberly trudge along the 
streets, would satisfy you ofthat. Bless my heart! 
I have sometimes thought, as I gazed at their little 
faces, and their queer: ‘d- world attire, thatthey must 
Le aseparatereee tSeandinavians, quite full grown, 
and ouly very diminutive. These little old men, my 
dear madam, may be daily seen trudging to school, 
with a thing very much :csembling a soldier’s knap- 
sack, made of seal skin with the hair on the outside, 
fastened neatly ovr their shoulders with a double 
strap. That is their Tournister—their satchel; 
but they don’t ‘creep like snails unwillingly to 
school,” but go steadily towards it, neither hurry- 
ing nor loitering, but just with the aspect of plod- 
ding men of business attending an appointment as 
a matter of course. And yet, when they are a little 
older, lam told they are “ wild devils’’ enough. 
And then the “ women bairnies !” only mark theif 
demure aspects, and I am sure you would nevet 
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hesitate to entrust any one of them to go and do, 
your marketings ! As to the infants, from the very 
moment they can toddie about, they know how to! 
behave ‘‘distinctly,”’ as Dandie Diuswat would 
s Paseeet Youne Lavy. What insipid little 
creatures they must be! J love children who are 
children—full of life and glee, fun and frolic. 

WANDERNDE VOGEL, (emphatically.) So do I. 
But possibly mothers may view the matterin a dif ; 
ferent light. ‘Think of what a word of trouble and | 
anxiety must be spared the Copenhagen matrons, | 
by the precocious gravity of their inceresting off 
spring! No fear of their playing t:uant, or being 
lost in the streets, or rolling in gutters, or being 
brought home by some charitable individual, who 
has either fished them out of the canal, or dragged 
them from under a cart-wheel! Whata comfort 
these sober-going, miniature men and women must 
be to their favoured parents! Ah, my dear young 
lady! perchance a few years hence, you will have 
reason to wish yours were like Copenhagen im- 
mortals! 

(Prettiest young lady turns rosy-hued, and pout- 
ingly remarks that she finds der Wandernde Vogel 
as impudent a fellow as ever, and wonders what 
country will eventually have the honour of teaching 
him manners, Whereupon eldest young lady mo- 
destly suggests ‘* Timbuctoo,’’) 

Mamma But the dresses of the ladies! 
do they wear ? 

WANDERNDE VoGEL. Gowns, my dear madam, 
and quite an extraordinary allowance of petticoats. 

Mamma, Tor shame, sir! All I meant was, 
what is there peculiar in the fashion of their attire? 

WaNDERNDE VOGEL. Nothing whatever, madam, 
which would distinguish them from English ladies. 
They ali dress with the utmost propriety and neat- 
ness, and I never noticed any slovenly or ill-dressed 
lady in Copenhagen. The countrywomen, indeed, 
are radiant in all the colours of the rainbow. ‘The 
only thing that struck me as being remarkable was 
that elegant ladies promenade in many instances in 
white satin bonnets and white lace veils, in the 
depth of winter. But then, even this harmonizes 
with the snow around! 

Expest Youne Lapy. I recently read in a book 
this passage about the Danish Jadics :—*“ Their 
complexion is dazzlingly white; but upon the 
whole, their features are destitute of animation, and 
soon after twenty-five they begin to lose their 
charms. ” Now, is this correct, sir 2 

Wanpernve VoceL, Fudge! So far from their 
complexion being “ dazzlingly white,’’ I deliberate- 
ly declare that iu no country which I ever was in 
1 tase women, of all ranks, with complexions 
aa Fe pad pst It is true their hue is 
a a that of the Spanish dames ; nor bru- 
b" ao : ose of the south of France ; nor exactly 

at beautifully blended red and white which 
oe distinguishes our Knglish ladies ; nor of 
wend eep crimson as the cheeks of a Notting- 
Shire milk-maid ; but a clearer skin and a 
page roseate tint than most of them have, I 
wish to gaze upon. Some, indeed, have 

¢ too much colour ; but I don’t know whether 
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I ever saw une whose complexion was “ dazzlingly 
white,’’ and at any rate such lady-birds form the 
exception, and not the rule. Again, as to losing 
heir charins at an age when those of English ladies 
nave actually not fully ripened—[ Der Wandernde 
Vogel here bows to eldest young lady — never 
mind her exact age — and she evidently lays the 
unction to her soul]—that also is erroneous. 1 
admit that my experience is not ample enough to 
enable me to give a very positive denial on the sub- 
ject, but I believe there is little foundation for the 
sweeping assertion, Atany rate, I had the pleasure 
of being personally acquainted with Danish ladies 
who had undoubtedly passed the Rabiconi i question, 
and 1 very much doubt whether their graces were 
even arrived at maturity. Bah! totalk in that 
way of their early fading charms is as great a libel 
asthat wicked old calumny which assigns high cheek 
bones and a lathy figure to Scotch ladies! And as 
to the young Copenhagen charmers—those say, 
about *‘ sweet seventeen ’’ or eighteen—they are as 
fascinating little baggages as ever— — 

Mamma. As ever smiled on der Wandernde Vo- 
gel, you were about to say ¢ 

WANDERNDE VOGEL, Precisely, my dear madam; 
I thank you for the word. 

Prettiest YounG Lapy, (impatiently tapping 
the carpet with her foot, and pouting more than ever.) 
Ah! you have been petted and smiled upon till you 
won't see any faults in your Danish beauties ! 

WANDERNDE VoGeEL, (tartly.) On principle I 
never seek for shades so long as I have sunbeams 
to bask in, But I must admit that the Danish ladies 
are guilty of one serious sin of omission, 

‘OMNES, (with intense interest.) Oh! What is 
that ¢ 

WANDERNDE VoGeEL. On second thoughts, I had 
better not tell, lest my next reception among them 
should be—— 

Omnes, (coaxingly, and with tenfold eagerness.) 
Oh, do tell us! 

Wanprerxpe Vocrr, It is rather a delicate 
matter, but to oblige you, and as it is in strict 
confidence, why—if it must out—THEY DON’T WEAR 
“ BUSTLES !” 

Omnes, (with ineffable surprise, disgust, and 
indignation.) That isa naughty, shamefal, wicked, 
dreadful, aggravating, insinuation! Too bad for 
anything, really! 

(It is some time ere they recover their equanimtty, 
and then the torture of cross-questioning—in which 
instinct itself makes all ladies so very ingenious—ts 
resumed. ) 

Mamma. Then you actually mean to say that 
the Danish ladies are unrivalled? 

Wanprrype Vocer. Heaven forbid! I have 
seen exquisitely beautiful women in every country. 
Even in France, which I place rather low in the 
scale, I knew one very lovely lady; nay, to me she 
was a ministering angel, for she smoothed my pil- 
low, and wiped my brow, and tended my couch, as 
[ lay wrestling with the grim Cholera Fiend. 
When my heart ceases to beat, I shall forget her. 

Omnes, (with strongly-aroused curiosity.) 
Oh, who was she ? 

Wanbggxpe Yoort, <A young married lady; 
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and, if truth must be told, she was no other 

Omyes. Who? Who? 

Wanpernve Vocet. An Englishwoman!* But 
I am quite impartial in my admiration of the 
ladies of all nations. As dear Burns says— 

“Clear your decks! here's a’ the sex! 
I love the jades for a’ that !” 

Prettiest Youxc Lapy. You are always quot- 
ing that wicked Burns! You don’t know what re- 
marks people make about it. They say— 

Secoxn Youna Lapy, furho is of a * decided|n 
Rerious” temperament, and speaks in a sepwehral 
voice.) Would you have the goodness to tell us all 
about the Danish Lutheran sermons and burial 
rites ? 

Prettirst Youxa Lapy. 
balls and drawiog-rooms ? 

Mama. And all about the betrothals and mar- 
riage ceremonies ? 

Evpest Youne Lapy. And all about the christen- 
ings and— 

(Der Wandernde Vogel wildly stares round for 
the means of exit, and in a moment his place is 
vacant, 


And all about the 
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no magazines, with the exception of one, & lit 
and critical monthly, entitled “ Nord og Sud,” 


(North and South). Asto English cheap journals 
they are utterly unknown ; but the English and 
French monthlies and quarterlies have many 
subscribers, The number of newspapers of aij 
descriptions issued in Denmark is from seventy 
to a hundred. In Copenhagen alone there are 
‘ten daily and four weekly newspapers, and nearly 
levery little village—under which designation 
Englishmen would, in fact, class almost all places 
‘in the kingdom, excepting the capital—has ore 
or more papers of its own. The largest of the 
Copenhagen papers is somewhat larger than one 
leaf only of the London ‘* Times,’’ and the small 
‘est are not quite double the size of an ordinary 
sheet of letter paper. The type is large and the 
lines leaded ont, so that the mass of reading in 
one of these papers is actually much less than is 
‘contained in even half a page of some of the 
/London weekly papers, which use small typé, 
These miniature papers give a little local and | 











J | consists of original leading political articles. 
The three daughters of England, con-| important feature in them is their feuilleton, which 


foreign intelligence ; but the bulk of the matter 
One 











structed on Mrs, Ellis’s latest model, utter some) eonsists of either fiction or poetry, original or 
very pungent remarks on his characteristic depar-| translated. At this time, one of the biggest daily 
ture). journals, called the “ Fadrelandet’’ (Fatherland); 

Mama, (with becoming dianity.) My dears, | 5. publishing in its feuilleton a regularly continued 
you must make some allowance for the behaviour! translation of Dickens’ tale of “ David Copper- 
of that exceedingly eccentric young man, when you || ;, lJ,” which occasionally occupies nearly half of 
recollect that he has so long wandered among those | ithe current number. The Government ‘organ is 
uncivilized Northern nations—which, in spite of|) « Berlinaske Tidende”’ (Berling’s Gazette). Somé 
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what he says, are, I am morally sure, yet in a| 
shockingly barbarous condition, both physical and| 
spiritual, 


IX. 
DANISH LITERATURE AND LITERARY MEN. 


The booksellers’ shops were, of course, a sub- 
ject of particular interest to me. They make very 
little external show, generally having only one or 
two small windows, a considerable height from the 
pavement, with a few books and prints displayed 
against the lower panes. Glazed show-cases, also, 
containing new works, &c., are attached under- 
neath the windows, and along the sides of the 
entrance passag In many instances, the shop 
itself is only accessible by a flight of steps froma 
side entrance—strongly contrasting in this, as in 
other respects, with similar coneerns in England. 
Some of the shops are well stocked with works in 
various languages (specially German and French), 
and the publishers are intelligent men, ax courant 
on literary subjects. 
the London prices ; but the time occupied in pro- 
curing them to order is never less than one month, 
and sometimes above three. One striking feature 
in English large towns, shops devoted to the sale 
of weekly literary sheets and periodicals is altoge- 
ther unknown in Copenhagen. There are no works 
whatever published in numbers in Denmark, and 


aves, 


-_~ 





* I may be permitted to add, that every opinion and incidental 
remark put into the mouth of der Wandernde Vogel, in this Jittle 
colloquy, is strictly in adherence with truth,—W. H, 


They sell English books at || 





first-rate authority, said to me, “ Sir, his tragedi@l 


‘of these papers are printed in Roman characters, 
‘but the majority are in German type. Their 
price is from one penny to twopence each number, 
There is also a weekly publication called ‘* Cor: 
_saren” (The Corsair), of the same description as 
' Punch” of London, and the “ Charivari’’ of 
Paris. Iam informed that it was originally very 
able, but is considered to have fallen off greatly of 
late. Some of its illustrations struck me as being 
good, but most of them are pucrile, without cither 
| wit or satire discoverable in them. 
_ Denmark is really an intellectual kingdom, 
Education is so generally diffused by the State 
that it is a nation of readers, and, as a natural 
sequence, these readers have mental pabulum sup- 
plied them by avery strong array of native writers. 
| The number of works issaed from the Copenhagen 
press is very considerable, and some of them— 
especially gift books and annuals—are got up in 4 
style which would not disgrace the best London or 
Paris houses. The prices are moderate, and as af 
instance of the comparatively immense circulation 
works at times attain here, I may mention that# 
‘poem of length, entitled ‘* Den Lille Hornblivser” 
(The Little Trumpeter), by H. P. Holst—having for 
its subject the recent war with the Duchies—was 
published just before my arrival, and five thousand 
copies were sold within the first fortnight. 

Many of the living Danish authors are mon of 
very great talent—a few even are of brilliant getiitl. 
Foremost in the latter rank is the veteran Ochien 
schlger, of whom a gentleman, who I know to bes 
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are entitled to a place on the same shelf with thosé 
of Shakspeare and Schiller; and it is worth a fo- 
reigner’s while to study the language, for the sole 
purpose of being able to appreciate Oehlenschlmger.” | 
“ Really,’’ I replied, “if that is the case, it is grie- | 
yous to reflect that the accident of language should | 
confine the works of such a man to so limited a/| 
circle of readers. It seems to me much like giving | 
‘to a party what was meant for mankind.’ ’’* 
Nothing astonishes the Danes more than to be 
informed that their countryman, Hans Christian 
Andersen, has attained such an unrivalled popu- | 
larity in England. I have conversed with many | 
on the subject, both at Copenhagen and elsewhere, | 
and all agree that Andersen, in their estimation, | 
holds only a secondary place compared with some | 
other Danish authors. Presuming this opinion to be | 
correct, one certainly would derive a very high | 
opinion of the genius of the authors alluded to, An- 
dersen’s countrymen do not deny that he is a highly | 
gifted man; nor are they insensible to his peculiar | 
merit, All they contend for is, that his genius is | 
essentially of a less lofty order than that of such | 
beings as Oehlenschleger. They admit that he is | 
a true diamond, but not a surpassingly brilliant one. | 
At present, I much regret that I have only read a. 
little of Andersen’s writings; but that little is quite 
sufficient to impress me with a notion tliat he is the | 
Goldsmith of Denmark. I loved the man ere I had. 


read a dozen of his pages: he is so genial, so purely | 


child-like in his temperament, and so filled with | 
unfeigned heartfelt affection for his brother mau. | 
I should, for my own part, bitterly abhor any author | 
who merely simulated sensibility—I should loath | 
his very name. Now [I have private reason to | 
know that Andersen is no hypocrite, but really only | 
transfers his feclings to paper, and presents us with | 
a sweet reflex of his own infantile yet finely-poetical | 
and noble nature.t This itis that gives that charm | 
to his writings, which has been so universaily felt. | 
This it is which will impart unto them an enduring | 
vitality, for human nature is the same in all ages, | 
and what is acknowledged to be a true transcript oi 
it now, will be relished as keenly a thousand years | 
hence. There can, however, be no doubt that the) 
circumstance of Andersen’s being the first Danish | 
imaginative author introduced to the British public, 
has aided materially in securing him his monopoly | 
of their esteem; and so thoroughly has he pre-occu- 
pied the field, that I know for a fact, that the Lon- 
don publishers decline to bring out works of any 
other Danish author, on that very account. 

It is also remarkable that Miss Bremer occupies the 
same position with regard to Sweden, She has won 
the first suffrages of the English people, who know 
not any other Swedish writer; but here publishers 
and critics alike smile with surprise, when I tell 
them this, and they unanimously declare, that both 


—— 











* Since writing the above, I have learned that Oehlenschlerger 
has sold the entire copyright of all his works—which fill many 
Volumes—for the sum of only 6,000 rix-dollars Danish, or £675 
sterling. Why, there are English novelists who have earned 
twice as much within one fortnight! And yet, the works in 
question are the long-life-labours of a mighty intellect —W.H. 

_ +1 probably shall hereafter give some persopal details concern. 
ing Hans Christian Audersen, W. i. 
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in Sweden and Denmark, she is accounted only a 
second-rate Swedish writer. Really, after all is said 
and done, it is enough to make one matter some- 
thing about a prephet and his own country—is it 
not ? 

I felt naturally curious to learn what English 
writers of fiction are most read in Denmark, and I 
learned, from an undoubtedly reliable souree, that 
ithe four favourites are Balwer, Marryat, Dickens, 
and James. The sequence of their names, as here 
given, indicates their relative degrees of popularity. 
They are all much read; and nearly all the copies 
bought in the original language are of the cheap 
but very neat edition issued by Fauchnitz, of 
Leipzig. 

The remuneration generally given to even first- 
class Danish authors is very small—not one-fourth 
so much as English writers usually get for maga- 
zine papers. We need not marvel at this, when we 
consider the very limited public addressed. All 
Denmark Proper contains one million less inhabi- 
tants than London alone, But then, nearly every 
Danish author of repute has a pension from the 
State, which thus nobly reeognises the claims of 
literature—paramount, as Hume says, above all 
other professions whatsoever, I blush for my own 
mighty country as I write this, for with all her count. 
less wealth, England, as a state, grudgingly assigns 
so niggard, so beggarly a mite, for the reward and en- 
couragement of men of genius, of literature, art, and 
science, that foreigners may wellcry shame, When 
will this burning stain be wipedaway? When will 
Pritish legislators learn that spirit is superior to 
matter—that mammon will perish, but that the eli- 
minations of God-given genins never pass away? 
The crown of Denmark also frequently aids in bring- 
ing out valuable works, which, from their abstruse 
nature, cannot, of themselves, command a remu- 
uerating sale, and, consequently, but for its as- 
sistauce, would remain unpublished. His late Ma- 
jesty, Christian VILL, was, L believe, a munificent 
and discriminating patron of literature and the fine 
arts, A few months ago, the Bishop of Copen- 
hagen published a translation of Ossian. 

There are in Copenhagen two literary institu- 
tions, principally devoted to reading. One is the 
Atheneum, and consists of a suite of many very 
commodious and handsomely-fitted reading-rooma, 
a refreshinent room, and also one devoted to con- 
versation and smoking. It possesses a valuable 
library of upwards of 20,000 volumes, principally in 
the German language—few shelves only being 
French and English standard works, including la- 
test editions of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica.” I¢ 
is plentifally supplied with Danish, German, and 
Freneh journals and serials, but rather scantily with 
Knglish ones, It only takes the Times, Morning 
Chronicle, Examiner, Atheneum, and Punch; the 
Edinburgh Quarterly, Foreign Quarterly, and “ Law 
Reviews; and Tait’s and the United Service ma 
gazines. None other than regularly-elected mem- 
bers of the first personal respectability are ad- 
mitted to this excellent institution ; but shortly after 
my arrival Mr. Philepsen, a 








very kindly made application on my behalf to the 
directors, whe immediately seconded sss foes dend 
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of all the privileges of a member—of which I have 
daily availed myself. While thus acknowledging 
the courtesy shown me, I wish I could positively 
assure my Danish friends that my own countrymen 
would not be less generous towards any of them, 
should they sojourn in Britain under similar cireum- 
stances. The other establishment, which is called 
the “ Arissalon”’ (News Room), is a much humbler 
and less exclusive place, and has only very recently 
been opened. It is tolerably well supplied with 
newspapers, and the public can at anytime go there, 
by payment of half a marc (about 2}d. English) per 
visit, or by monthly or quarterly subscriptions. 

To conclude this chapter of literary gossip, I 
may just add, that, happening to say to a literary 
gentleman here, that the phrase, ‘‘ James’s solitary 
horseman,” is a standard joke with the English 
critics, he replied—* Yes, and so is ‘ Andersen’s 
solitary stork’ with us, for he introduces it into 
every book he has ever written.” 
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THE WATCIIMEN OF COPENITAGEN, 


During the past year of 1819, it has been my 
lot to reside at four of the most remarkable capi- 
tals of Europe, and to successively experience what 
spring is in London ; what summer is in Paris ; 
what autumn is in Edinburgh, and what winter is 
in Copenhagen. Vividly indeed can I dwell on the 
marvellous contrast of the night-aspect of each, but 
one of the most interesting peculiarities I have 
noticed in any of them is that presented by the 
watchmen of the last-named. When I first looked 
on these guardians of the night, I involuntarily 
thought of Shakspeare’s Dogberry and Verges. 
The sturdy watchers are muffled in uniform great- 
coats, and also wear fur caps. In their hand they 
carry a stafl of office, on which they screw, when 
occasion requires, that rather fearful weapon, the 
Northern Star. They also sometimes may be seen 
with a lanthorn at their belt ; tle candle contained 
in said lanthorn they place at the top of their staff 
to relight any street lamps which require trimming. 
In case of fire, the watchmen give signals from the 
church towers, by striking a number of strokes, 
varying with the quarter of the city in which the 

re occurs, and they also put out from the tower 
flags and lights pointed in the direction where the 
destructive element is ragiyg. From cight o’clock 
in the evening, until fous ¥ clock in the morning, 
all the year round, they chaunt a fresh verse at 
the expiration of each hour as they go their rounds, 
The cadence is generally deep and guttural, but 
with a peculiar emphasis and tone ; and from a dis- 
stance, it floats on the still night-air with a pleas- 
ing und impressive effect, especially to the ear of 
a stranger. The verses in question are of ola 
antiquity, and were written, I am told, by one of 
the Danish bishops. They are printed on a large 
sheet of paper, with an emblematical border rudely 
engraved in the old style, and in the centre isa 
large engraving exactly representing one of the 
ancient watchmen, in the now obsoletecustom, with 
his staff and Northern Star in hand, a lanthorn at 
his belt, and his dog at his feet. A copy of the 


broadside has been procured me, and my friend, 


Mr. Charles Beckwith, (Andersen’s translator), 
has expressly made for me a verbatim translation 
of the verses, and his able version I will new give 
at length. I am induced to do this, because, not 
merely are the chaunts most interesting in them. 
| selves, as a fine old relic of Scandinavian customs, 
‘but there seems to me a powerful poetical spirit per- 
‘vading them. At the top of the sheet are the 


jlines :— 
ORIGINAL. TRANSLATION, 
Baag og deed, yatch and pray, 


For time goes ; 
Taenk og ftrar, Think, and directly, 
Du veed ei naar. You know not when. 
In large letters over the engraving of the watch- 
man are the words :— 
Lovet bacre Eud! bor Werre, ham 
Skee Lob, Briis, og Aere: 
That is— 
Praised be God! our Lord, to whom 
Be love, praise, and honour. 
I will now give the literal version, printed ex. 
actly in the same arrangement of lines, letters, and 
punctuation, as the original : 


COPENHAGEN WATCHMEN’S SONG, 


EIGHT 0’ CLOCK. 
When darkness blinds the Earth, 
And the day declines, 
That time then us reminds 
Of death’s dark grave ; 
Shine on us, Jesus sweet, 
At every step 
To the grave place, * 
And grant a blissful death. 


Chi tiden gaaer ; 





NINE O'CLOCK. 
Now the day strides down, 
And the night rol!s forth, 
Forgive, for Jesus’ wounds, 
Our sins, O mildest God! 
Preserve the Royal house, 
And all men 
In this land 
From the violence of foes. 


TEN O'CLOCK. 
If you the time will know, 
Husband, + girl, and boy ; 
Then it’s about the time 
That one prepares for bed. 
Commend yourselves to God, 
Be prudent and cautious, 
Take care of lights and fire, 
Our clock it has struck ten. 


ELEVEN 0’ CLOCK. 
God, our Father, us preserve, 
The great with the small, 
His holy angel-host, 
A fence around us place ! 
Ile himself the town will watch ; 
Our house and home 
God has in care 
Our entire life and soul, 


TWELVE 0’ CLOCK. 

’T was at the midnight hour 

Our Saviour he was born, 
The wide world to console, 

Which else would ruined be. 
Our clock it has struck twelve, 

With tongue and mouth, 

From the heart’s depths 
Commend yourselves to God’s care. 

— 


+ Wife is also understood. 











| * Barial-place. 
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ONE O'CLOCK. [| 

[lelp us, O Jesus dear! 

Our cross here in this world 
Patiently to bear ; 

There is no Saviour more. * 
Our clock it has struck one, 

Extend to us thy hand 

O consoling man ; + 
Then the burthen becomes light. 


TWO O'CLOCK. 

Thou mild Jesu child, 

To whom we were so dear, 
Wast born in darkness wild, 

To Thee be honour, love, and praise. 
Thou worthy Holy Ghost 

Enlighten us 

Eternally, 
That we may thee behold. 


THREE O'CLOCK. 
Now the black Night strides on, 
Andthe Day approaclies ; 
God let those stay away 
Who us will distress! 
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Our clock it has struck three, 
O pious Father 
Come to our help, 

Grant us Thy grace. 


FOUR o' CLOCK. 


Thou eternal God have honour 
In thy Heavenly choir, 
Who watchman wil: be. 
For us who dwell on earth, 
Now it rings off watch, 
For a good night 
Say thanks to God; 
Take good care of Time. 


FIVE O'CLOCK. 


O Jesu! morning star! 
Our King unto thy care 
We so willingly commend, 
Be thou his Sun and Shield! 
Our clock it has struck five. 
Come wild Sun, 
From mercy’s pale, 
Light up our house and home.t 





* There is no other Saviour. 


+O consoler! 


¢ Many of the Danish words of this song are obsolete, but Mr. Beckwith has with great care given the precise equivalents, I am 
not aware that any translation of it has ever appeared before.—W. H. 
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PROCESSION. 


A LEGEND OF ULSTER, 


No. 
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BY FRANCES BROWN. 


Tur idea of efficacious rebukes being administered | 
from the invisible world, to those transgressors whom 
laws as they are framed on this side of the grave, 
have either passed by or encouraged, though not re-| 
stricted to the peasant faith of Ulster, was in simpler | 
times so prevalent among its people, that the report | 
of any action better than could have been anticipated | 
from the doer’s general conduct is still followed by the | 
proverbial question, ‘‘ What ghost appeared to him ?” | 

Of course, rustic tales and legends on the subject 
are not wanting ; and one of the latest, from its bearing 
on certain peculiarities in the social state of the pro- 
vinee and still pressing evils of Ireland, is worth the 
reader’s perusal. 

Voyagers to Belfast now mark from the deck of 
many a steamer the massive fortifications and sombre | 
quiet of Carrickfergus, where it stands on the southern 
shore of that long lake, or bay, which takes its de- 
signation from the capital of Ulster. Besides pos- 
sessing the local importance of a military garrison, 
a parliamentary borough, and the assize town of the 
county Antrim, Carrickfergus, though scarcely num- 
bering four thousand inhabitants, and never larger in 
its most distinguished day, may be said to contain 
in its own an epitome of Irish history, at least since 
English dominion was established in the isle. 

Its name, which signifies the rock of Fergus, from 
a Celtic king, who, long ago, perished there, occurs 
among the first conquests of the Norman de Courcey, 
to whom Henry the Second gave an anticipatory grant 
of all the lands he could conquer in Ulster, and whose 
castle, with tower and donjon-keep, in true Norman 
fashion, still accommodates a British garrison, and stood 
‘Of many acentury the bulwark of the English pale. 











Round it rose the city (as Sir Henry Sidney called 
it, when he built its massive walls in the sixteenth 
century), a group of narrow streets, or rather lanes, 
between high houses built of brick set in strong oaken 
frames by English settlers before the Elizabethan 
age, when the present site of Belfast was a wild strath 
on the Laggan, commanded by a decaying stronghold 
of the O'Neills. 

As conquest progressed, the lords-deputy of Ulster 
had their mansion at Carrickfergus ; a suburb was 
assigned for the residence of the “ mere Irish,’’ none 
of whom were admitted within the walls ; and a colony 
of Scottish fishermen, removed with their Presbyterian 
faith from the shores of Galloway and Episcopal per- 
secution, and built themselves a village next the sea, 
hence called the Scottish Quarter. Thus representing 
the three constituent nations, Carrickfergus was in 
turn besieged and captured by every conqueror, from 
the great Rebellion of 1641 till Thurot’s invasion in 
1760—Monroe, Monk, and Schomberg held it in sue- 
cession—there King William first trod the Irish soil; 
and Paul Jones last alarmed its garrison by sailing up 
the bay and capturing a British vessel, in the midst of 
the American war. At the period of our story the 
latter event was still fresh in the memory of its inha- 
bitants; but Sidney’s city retained few of its anti- 
quated dwellings, the greater part having gradually 
given place to modern houses of various construction, 
from the mere cabin to the substantial slate roof. 
The Scotch and Irish quarters had y increased, 
but their peculiar distinction was now limited to the 
name. The mansion of the lordly Chichesters had 
long disappeared, and the growing importance and 
commerce of Belfast left the town scarce a vestige of 
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trade; but besides its walls and castle, Carrickfergus 
was, as it is still, noted for two indispensable edifices, 
a church and a gaol—the former being the chapel, and 
only remnant, of a once extensive Irish monastery, 
whose foundation traditionally dates from the sixth cen- 


tury; and the latter believed to be the oldest-of its | 


kind north of Dublin. 


Carrickfergus had another notable point in those | 


days, the Orangemen of sundry adjoining counties 
regarded it as the head-quarters of their order; and 
William Jackson, Esq., its lately elected mayor, was 
also master of the town lodge, and known to be one | 
of the most zealous partisans in Antrim. 


Mr. Jackson was wont to suythat he “was descended, | 


on the maternal side, from that bulwark of Protes- 


tantism the renowned General Ginckle ; that his ances- | 
tors had suffered for their loyalty and religion in 1641; | 
and that his grandfather had landed with the Prince of 


Orange, who distinguished him with special favour, 
on which account the for-ever-famous name of William 
had been transmitted to his family.” These outlines 


of genealogy were generally accorded to his company | 


when “ the glorious, pious, aud immortal memory” had | 


been drunk with all the honours, which were not 
those of the Temperance Society’s kind; but old 
neighbours, especially those in the Irish quarter, unani- 
mously averred that he was descended on the maternal | 


side from Willie Thrum, a Lisburn weaver; that his | 


ancestors had been Catholics of the O’Heirly tribe ; 
and that his grandfather came from Connaught with | 


a spendthrift colonel of the Antrim family, in whose | 
service he was supposed to have made his fortune | 
and turned Protestant, as, after the Colonel's decease, | 


he purchased sundry old houses, and set up for a gen- 
tleman in Carrickfergus. 


The discrepancy of those accounts it is fortunately | 


not our province to reconcile; suffice it to say, then, 


that Mr. Jackson was a handaoineé, hold, empty-looking 
man, who would have done anything for what he ima- | 
gined greatness, and whose chief characteristics were | 


vanity and assurance. He had been the only son in| 
a family of six. The property, consisting of the already- | 
mentioned houses, was entailed, and, as too frequently | 
happens in Ireland, no money had been saved for | 
the five girls. They, whether owing to that cir- 
cumstance, their hope of high matches, or their 
very red hair, for all these causes were assigned by | 
considerate gossips, occupied a part of their bro- 
ther’s house, and continued to be known as tlie Misses 
Jackson. 

There was also a Mrs. Jackson in that house, though 
their mother had been long dead. William had, some 
years before, given unmingled satisfaction to the eldest 
and proudest of his sisters, by his marriage with a 
Lisburn lady, not of the family from which his descent 
was popularly traced, but one of the highest ranks in 
that linen manufacturing and very genteel little town, 
(for Ulster has its uncommon localities,) who believed 
themselves related in some way to the Marquis of 
Downshire, and “The most Noble,” was said to have 
acknowledged as much on an election canvass. 

Miss Carson—such was the lady’s name before she 
went to church and changed it—lhad one sister married 
in the excise, another in the army, and her brother 
had already been elected mayor of Lisburn, She 
transferred ‘a the remaining rank of the honse to the 
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old and lengthy, but still substantial, brick tenement, 
close by the castle wall, which Jackson averred had 
been built by his persecuted ancestor in the reign of 
Bloody Mary, and which all Carrickfergus knew to 
have been bought by his grandfather; but so perfectly 
did the lady understatid the importance of her con. 
nexions, that the descendant of Ginckle, or Willie 
Thrum, was presumed to enjoy little quiet and less 
sway within it, while the five single ladies were 
obliged to have a street door opened for egress from 
that part of the mansion assigned as their dwelling, 
jand a solid partition erected between them and their 


'|distinguished sister-in-law. 


Limited, indeed, was their domain; a couple of 
apartments on the ground-flat, with an equal number 
on the second, and attics, to which all the superannuated 
furniture in Mrs. Jackson’s house was transferred, 
There was an allowance sufficiently moderate to sup. 
port that establishment, placed under the care of the 
eldest, Miss Grace ; but on it the five continued to 
dress and live, ay, and look comfortably, keeping their 
own servant, and entertaining to tea, at long intervals, 
some select acquaintances, and a discreet officer or two, 
when such were in the garrison. 

Meantime, their brother attended meetings, and 
'|made speeches when opportunity served, and that was 
not seldom. It was the breaking-up time of the Irish 
Volunteers. Titled patriots began to think they had 
gone too far in the declaration of popular rights, and 
their country’s attendant fatality of discord had risen 
among their ranks. The grand dispute between 
Grattan and Flood, on the subject of Catholic Eman- 
cipation, now divided the Protestants of Ireland, 
|| Ulster, as might be expected, had a large share of the 
agitation ; and the Orangemen, who, like other parties, 
had been temporarily lost in the volunteering fervour, 
once more became prominent. 

Between the Protestant colonist and native Catho- 
lie of that province there ran a stream of bloody tra 
dition. There was scarcely a family of the former who 
had not some tragic legend of ancestral suffering in 
what they too truly called, “The massacre of 1641, 
and the Papist times of James the Second;’’ while 
“Crummle an’ the wars ov Irelan’,” inextricably 
‘| blended in the minds of the latter, furnished them 
with tales of no less terrible import. 

The debasing operation of the penal code, whose 
remnants still pressed on the body, and, probably, that 
of their peculiar creed and clergy, never suspected of 
promoting popular education in any country, left 
among the Ulster Catholics, at the period of our story; 
little property and less intelligence, compared with theif 
Protestant neighbours, by ‘whom they were conse 
quently despised as well as distrusted. The proposi 
tion to admit Catholics to parliament acted, therefore 
like an alarm-bell on the prejudices and memories Of 
the north. Orange Lodges revived in districts whert 
their existence had become traditional ; half-forgottea 
anniversaries were restored to the honoars of flag 
and drum; Protestant meetings and petitions were 
got up in every town, to the great exercise of pro 
vineial eloquence; the clergy of the Established Churel 
proclaimed from the pulpit that it was in danger ; anid 
thoughtful Presbyterians had debates among them 
selves, “touching the lawfulness of giving power td 
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The Mayor of Carrickfergus had taken his oath of 
office, according to the burgh’s old charter, in the 
Castle-yard, just when this ferment had reached its 
climax ; and, as civic authority was rather a support to 

y zeal in those days, the Tory citizens triumphed 
in his election; intelligence of which was received 
by all the surrounding lodges with the expected dis- 
play of joy and orange lilies. This height in party 
estimation had been gained by what might be justly 
termed extreme forwardness in their cause. It might 
have atisen from a desire to refute the tale of his 
Catholi¢ origin, the love of local distinction so common 
to shallow minds, or a laudable endeavour to escape 
beyond the bounds of his lady's einpire ; but certain 
it was that Mr. Jackson made himself notable in every 
Orange movement, from carrying about an Anti-Ca- 
tholic petition, to heading a commemorative proces- 
sion to the stone whereon King William (and, of course, 
his grandfather), first set foot when landing to the 
rescue of loyal Protestants. 

It was not to be expected that the Catholics could 
remain unconcerned spectators of this demonstrative 

riod. Many of them had been enrolled among the 
rolunteers, and the better-informed had high hopes in 
the national spirit, then rapidly gaining ground among 
the more-enlightened Protestants of Ulster; but the 
uninstructed mass, to whom emancipation conveyed 
only a vague idea of triumph for their faith and 
people, saw in Orangemen the hereditary enemies 
of both, and confounded with them the whole Pro- 
testant population. Opposing societies had risen 
among them from age to age, under the rustic desig- 
nations of Rockites, Hearts of Oak, Whiteboys, &c. ; 
but by far the most widely-spread and formidable was 
that of the notorious Ribbonmen, so called from a 
green ribbon, the badge of their order. Often de- 
nounced from the altar, though said to be secretly 
encouraged by the priests, Ribbonism has been for 
many a generation the bitterly-hated rival of the Orange 
faction, the terror of peaceful Protestants, and the con- 
tinual apprehension of the vice-regal government. 

Owing to the social and political inferiority of the 
Catholic body, its motions have been always more 
mysteriously concealed, and its operations more ob- 
viously mischievous than even those of the Orange 
faction, as many a tale of barbarous retaliation and 
party hate but too strongly attests in the criminal 
records of Ireland. Orange activity was always a 
signal for that hostile party, and rumours of Ribbon- 
ism arose with the “No Popery”’ ferment in Ulster. 
Popular report, of course, exaggerated its secret 
workings, but even in the neighbourhood of Carrick- 
fergus a Ribbon lodge was said to hold night!y meet- 
ings, and plan another Popish insurrection. The 
leaders of that division were believed to be found in 
the household of Frank Finnerty, a farmer among 
the Antrim hills, whose homestead was visible from 
the battlements of the castle. His family was one 
of the few Catholic ones that’had attained respecta- 
bility in the province —Frank being the occupant of a 
farm about fifty acres in extent, and held by what 
lawyers term a deed renewable for ever; a large, 
comfortable-looking thatch house, and farm stock and 
appurtenances, which few of his neighbours could 
surpass. They, however, chronicled, (a fact rare in 
the history of any family) that the Finnettys had 
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been all just and prddent people for at least three 
generations, and had risen to their present importance 
solely through honest industry. Frank inherited that 
character and its consequent respect ; he was now at 
old man, white of hair, but still erect and active ; his 
wife, Rose, was near his own age, but of a much 
feebler constitution. They had been married more 
than forty years, and had five grown-up sons, all re- 
siding with them, but no daughter. 

The Finnertys were a steadily-working and harmo- 
nious family, honourable in their station, and pious 
according to their creed. Neighbours of all sects 
spoke of them as kindly and obliging. The poor 
knew them to be charitable, and the parish priest never 
found them in arrears of either dues or duty; yet 
there was a strange division of temper and mind 
among them. Frank Finnerty had a large stock of 
worldly prudence and every-day sense, which, com- 
bined with a frank and generous nature, made him a 
good husband, a worthy father, and a most successful 
farmer. Rose said she was “one of the O’Neills,” 
but the woman rarely spoke on that subject, an ha- 
bitual delicacy or rather sickliness of frame, and the 
laborious duties of a farm-house, in which her vigi- 
lance supplied the place of activity, had tamed down 
to the reading of dreams and the love of rustic song 
and legend, a character originally belonging to the 
finest of the Celtic orders ; fiery but tender, keen but 
imaginative, given to wild beliefs and changefal moods, 
but never to forget or grow cold. Her four younger 
sons partook more or less of their mother’s nature, 
but in their rougher sex and untaught youth it was 
allied with a fierceness of wrath which few cared to 
provoke, an almost fanatical enthusiasm, and a strange 
delight in perilous adventure. All parties agreed 
that young Frank, as they called the eldest son, by 
way of distinction from his father, was the flower 
of the Finnertys, Sensible, kind, and clever, was 
the popular summary of his character, the scholar 
and poet of his district. Frank had early acquired 
some education, thanks to his own abilities and those 
of a hedge schoolmaster, long and gratuitously boarded 
at the farm-house. His mother boasted that he had 
a shelf of books in the parlour, and could read them 
all, including a Douay Bible. Moreover, Frank in- 
terpreted the Latin prayers which his people were 
used to repeat, carried on the entire correspondence of 
the parish, and composed sundry songs to the old airs 
of his province, which, indeed, never found their way 
into print, but were sung at spinning wheel and har- 
vest home by many an admiring neighbour. 

Everybody knew that Frank was too wise to be a 
party man. Protestant farmers made choice of him as 
an arbitrator in their rustic disputes. The Presby- 
terian minister who (as then often occurred) had come 
from Scotland to Carrickfergus, with a st horror 
of Popery, and a general suspicion of Ireland on his 
mind, talked with him freely at country wayside and 
inn; and his own pastor, Father Phelim, an easy- 
minded polished man, who, like most priests of the 
last century, had been educated in France, and cared 
more for a social glass than the reins of spiritual 

wer, occasionally remarked from the altar, that 

rank Finnerty was an example to his flock, as none 
of them gave him &o little trouble. 

With his four brothers the case Wad different, 
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versy was terminated by blows between them and the 
adorers of King William. Sundry cases of assault and 
battery might thus have been proved agaiust the Fin. 
nertys, but partly because they had always a ridiculous 
side, and partly on account of Frank and the old people, 
none of the sufferers had yet gone the length of pro- 


secution; and being tall, powerful young men, the four 


were a kind of standing admonition to the ultra-Pro- 
testants of their neighbourhood, who were by no means 
surprised when that rising rumour regarding the Rib- 
bon Lodge mentioned the senior pair, Art aud Owen, 
as its leading members. 

This near approach of Ribbonism to the seat of his 


authority brought the mayor’s Orange fervour to its 


deepest shade. He talked mightily of rebellions and 
massacres, advised all true Protestants to stand on the 
defence of their liberty and religion, and declared his 
own resolution to put down the murderous conspiracy. 
Jackson’s family and the Finnertys had long known 
each other in the way of business. Catholics though 
the latter were, they brought the best farm produce to 
Carrickfergus market. ‘The justice of their dealings, 
too, was proverbial, and all the ladies of the mayor’s 
household patronised Mrs. Finnerty’s dairy. Now, 
however, the mayor and mayoress for once according, 
discovered it was only encouraging Ribbonmen, and 
took the most public opportunity to notify the with- 
drawal of their custom. Old Finnerty said, “it was 


hard fora common man to keep his senses and be 


called a mare.’’ 


Art, to whom the intimation had been addressed in | 
the course of his market business, delivered a rather 
lengthy reply, commencing with the sinus of Henry the | 


Eighth, and terminating with “parsecutin’ thurncoats;” 
but it was remarked that Frank seemed more discom- 
forted than was his wont regarding pecuniary matters. 

The farm was Frank’s legal inheritance, but he had 
lived till the age of thirty-five without appearing to 
think of matrimony. All his brothers followed his 
example, and it was a disputed point among their ac- 
quaintances whether the Finnertys thought no girl in 
the parish good enough for them, or “wud put no 
woman afore thir mother.” ‘Shure its munks the 
whole five of ye ‘ill thurn all out” was the wonted 
conclusion of rallying friends—“ why don’t yez close 
up the doors and windys, and take to the doin’ for 
your souls intirely?” 

Frank usually replied by a serics of observations on 
marrying in haste and repenting at leisure ; but among 
the five young ladies partitioned off from Mrs. Jackson, 
there was one whose juvenility had remained singularly 
long in the reckoning of her sisters. Lucy Jackson 
had reached the wrong side of thirty, by common com- 
putation, a neat little girl, as all the Jacksons called 
her, with a quiet, comely face, which rather became 
the curls an old poet might have safely compared to 
the red gold. Lucy was the most popular, as well as 
the youngest of the five ; everybody called her good- 
natured and wise ; but owing to the prolonged youth 
already mentioned, she was generally employed on 
those family errands with which their limited gentility 
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Strongly prejudiced in favour of their hereditary faith, 
and well-skilled in its traditional arguments, glories, 
and persecutions, but without Frank’s judgment or 
knowledge, their zeal blazed up ou the slightest token 
of Protestant domination, and many a furious contro- 





could not entrust a servant; and they often conducted 
her steps to Mrs. Finnerty. Frank was always in the 
way on these occasions, but nothing was ever whis. 
pered on the subject, till one evening, about a month 
after Art’s extempore lecture, when a terrible commotiog 
arose in the mayor's house in consequence of a letter 
which a beggar-boy delivered to the eider sister, Miss 
Grace, in the twilight. It was read in the parlouy, 
and the four immediately proceeded in a body with it 
to their brother; but when he entered—according to 
old Peggy their servant, “‘clane mad”—the low parlour 
window was open, and Miss Lucy no where to be found, 

That was no great sign of her attributed wisdom, 
but Lucy knew her family, and what an unpardonable 
sin they would consider a correspondence with one of 
Frank’s faith and race; besides, the gulph between 
them and the Finnertys had been lately deepened by 
private feud, but that unlucky accident brought on the 
complete discomfiture of the Jacksons, Frank, who 
had been waiting in hope of an interview, met Lucy 
on her terror-stricken fiight, and having learned the 
state of the case, he took measures at once safe and 
honourable, by conducting her to his father’s house, 
where he explained matters, and craved the old people's 
consent to an immediate wedding, Frank was their 
eldest and most valued son, and however against her 
family’s conseut, the match was, on the whole, rather 
creditable to the Finnertys. 

“Ye hive my consint wid a blissin’, Frank,” said 
the father. ‘It was nivir an onproper thing that 
crassed yir"notion, bit if we had all known soonner—” 

“Troth, I might hive known,”’ said Rose, “ thir wis 
two black crows in me drame last night, an a new 
branch on the ould tree in the garden. Miss Jackson, 
avourneen, yer welcome; shure its me had need of a 
daughter-in-law.” 

Frank’s brothers, though more surprised, (for their 
mother’s dream was not her only source of previous 
information,) were no less kind and cordial, but their 
satisfaction with the match arose chiefly from the tri- 
umph it afforded them over the Orange mayor. That, 
however, the young men had policy enough to keep 
among themselves till a regular licence was procured, 
and Frank and Lucy, to the utter astonishment of 
Carrickfergus, legally married in what Irish peasantry 
are accustomed to term the Parliament Church ; after 
which a wedding feast took place at the Finnertys’ 
house, joyfully attended by all their Catholic acquain 
tances, of course including Father Phelim, who was 
said to repeat the binding ceremony after his own 
fashion, with closed doors and sundry recommendations 
of quietness to all present. 

The state of the laws regarding Protestant and Ca 
tholic marriages at that period justified these precau- 
tions, and the whole affair created an immense sens 
tion at Carrickfergus. Most of Lucy’s neighbours 
bitterly blamed her, but some insinuated that her life 
among the four seniors had not been over pleasant, 
and Frank Finnerty was a fine fellow, though aCatholie 
With the Jacksons it was war to the knife, and theif 
indignation belonged not to the silent order. 

The mayor spent his social hours in alternately 
abusing and threatening the Finnertys. The mayores 
commanded Lucy’s name never to be mentioned #® 
her presence, and advised her sisters-in-law not t 








survive the disgrace, while they made the junior Mim 
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Finnerty and her new connexions the subjects of un- 
tiring vituperations. Friends and servants as usual 
were not slow in conveying these prelections to the 
farm house, and the smouldering fire there was soon 
fanned into a flame ; old Frank and Rose, though often 
fretted, said little. Frank allowed no stranger to 





mention the subject to himself or Lucy, and the pair 
seemed to have made up their minds for the worst ; | 
but his brothers lost no opportunity of repaying scorn | 


with scorn. They recalled every episode of Jackson's || 
history most wished to be forgotten, and attacked the || 


entire family with not only party but personal reflec- | 


tions. As might be expected, the Catholic popula-|| 


tion of the parish made common cause with the! 
Finnertys, while the airs and sayings of their now over- | 
exasperated adversaries were such as to gain them 
little respect among the better-informed Protestants ; 
but the Jacksons had one powerful assistant in their’ 
Lisburn brother-in-law. 

Gervaise Carson belonged to a class of characters 
unfortunately not rare among the forward men of his 

y. His knowledge might have been fairly divided 
between the Orange Lodge and the cock-pit ; these | 
being, at least in Ireland, contemporary institutions, | 
and, true to their spirit, he was a deep drinker, a 
desperate shot, and an ill-reputed bachelor, approach- | 
ing fifty. The fact that both were presidents of those 
mysterious assemblies by which the nation was to be 
preserved from popery, originated between him and_| 
Jackson an intimacy closer than that of their legal 
connexion, while the superior cunning and boldness, 
as well as rank of Carson, made the latter look up to 
him as his chief counsellor in all affairs of moment. | 

The Lisburn mayor felt his honour involved in that’ 
of the family, and his observations ou Lucy’s match | 
were neither made in private nor pleasing to the Fin-| 
nertys. They and their Catholic friends accordingly | 
responded with similar remarks on his personal his- 
tory and general character. Party spirit, that Irish 
root of bitterness, was largely intermingled with the 
whole, aud hostile feelings on both sides became 
general throughout the parish. 

Poor Lucy had tried to live in peace at the farm-house, 
and partially succeeded; for the Finnertys, with all their 
provocations given and received, esteemed their sister- 
in-law, but those who knew her said the woman had 
got a care-worn anxious look since her marriage. 
Frank, too, looked troubled and uneasy. There was 


more ceremonious civility now, but less confidence be-|| 


tween him and his brothers, and the young men were 
given to talk apart, and go out on slight excuses on 
the long winter nights. ‘These were shortening fast. 
It was the seventeenth of March, a day long dedicated 
to Ireland's patron saint, and celebrated by the 
Wearing of cross and shamrock among the Catholic 
peasantry—no larger demonstration being for ages 
permitted in the Protestant north. Lucy sat alone 
spinning by the kitchen hearth, for night was falling 
fast, and Rose had gone to summon the nen of her 
family, late at work in the adjoining field, to supper. 
The outer door had been left ajar, and deep in her 
thoughts the solitary spinner heard ueither knock uor 
step till she was roused by a hand on her shoulder, 
and turned to see old Peggy her sister’s servant, 
looking fearfully out from the red shawl, which as 
usual enveloped her head. 
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“Tt’s proud I’m to see ye, Miss Lucy—Mrs. Fin- 
nerty I mane,”’ said Peggy, in a frightened .whisper ; 
“Lord be good till ye, an’ thim ye’r come among. 
It’s murdired entirely I would be if the Mair and his 
sisters foun this out, but I can’t see my own sort kilt, 
avourneen. Warn the boys not to go out this night 
on the walkin’, for your sweet fowl from Lisburn's 
in the house, an thir’s bad work a-brewin’;’’ and the 
old woman dashed out with an agility which fear alone 
could have conferred upon her age. 

The walking to which Peggy so ominously alluded 
was a ribbon custom vaguely whispered of for many a 
year in Ulster. Debarred the glory of a daylight 
procession in St. Patrick’s honour, it was said the 
dreaded lodges were wont to march at midnight with 
green sash and banner, through town and country, 


is 


renewing their terrible oaths of hostility to their order 
at the very doors of the Orangemen. Lucy had dark 











| forebodmgs of her brother’s wrath, and still more of 


his Lisburn adviser ; she knew that the commander of 
Carrickfergus garrison belonged to their party, and the 
old servant’s warning fell heavy on her mind. In 
afew minutes Frank entered, and searce could she 
communicate Peggy’s message, when the rest hurried in. 

“ Say nothing about it, dear. I'll spake to the boys 
myself,’’ whispered he ; and Lucy having an unwavering 
trust in him, busied herself with the supper. It was 
got over quietly. Mrs. Finnerty and she resumed their 
wheels; the old man took his seat by the fire, and Art, 
taking up his hat, inquired carelessly, “Is thir any of 
yez for ould Billy Dogherty'’s wake?” alluding to the 
house of a deceased neighbour about three miles dis- 

tant. 

*« Tt’s cowld,’’ said old Frank, lighting his pipe, “ and 
| far,”’ rejoined Rose, “ I’ll go in the mornin, plaze God ; 
but boys, yez ought to go, one does'nt know how thir 
own wake might be attinded.’’ 

“Come away, then, boys,”’ said Art; and the three 
followed him to the door. Frank also stepped out 
among them. Five tall, strong men they were, and 
‘little dreaming that they stood together for the last 
time on that home threshold. ‘ Boys, dear,” said he, 
“ve know that I’m not of yer principles, but we're five 
‘brothers, an for the sakes of all that’s here, as well 
‘as yourselves, take my advice, and do’nt go to walk 
| this night—ould Peggy was here not an hour ago, warn- 
‘ing Luey that Carson was in Carrickfergus, and the 
| Urangemen had some plot on bands.’’ 

“ Will we be frightened by the likes of them?” 
cried Art and Owen in a breath. 

| “From uphoulden our pathron saint,’’ rejoined Pat, 
“ Does my mother know ?” said young Con. 

| “No,’’ said Frank, “1 could’nt tell her; but sure 
there’ill be other Patrick’s Days.”’ 

“Thrne enough,” said Art, in a tone of conviction, 
“We'll let the walkin’ alone, for this night, boys ;” 
but Frank did not perceive the signal he gave his bro- 
thers—“ Wont you come to the wake house, Frank ? 
I’m tould thir’s fun theredn airnest.” 

Frank didn’t care for leaving Lucy, who never at- 
tended wakes, besides he was tired of the day’s work, 
and rallying bim on being a settled man now, the 
young men set out with a general promise “not to 
try the walkin’.’” Frank te Lucy that 
all was right, aad seated himself by the fire; . 
bours dropped in to chat, and a glass in 
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taken on Paitrick’s night; but the young men 
didn't return. owe that “the divarsbun 
must he Seyant as will at Billy Dogherty’s wake,” but 
it was bedtime, and the remnant of the household re- 
tired to rest. ; 

“ The boys are in my mind, Lucy dear,” said Frank, 
as soon as he and his wife were alone. ‘* Somehow | 
would like to be sure they were at the wake, an if ye 
wait I’ll run to Billy Dogherty’s and bring them 
home for fear of meeting the Ribbonmen.” 

Lucy agreed, as the proposal seemed a safe one ; and, 
promising not to be long, Frank left her with his oft- 
repeated wish that they were “ both far away at paice 
in Amirakay or Scotlan’,’’—by the way, two favourite 
quarters for Ulster emigration—* to hear no more of 
that worryin’ party work.” 

There was a bye-way leading through the fields to 
the wake house, into which Frank struck at once, and 
arrived to find it still full of company, whose mirth 
seemed without limit, as the deceased had been one 
of life’s superannuated. His son and daughter-in-law 
welcomed Frank with a weeping declaration of how 
much he had esteemed him, and an immediate sum- 
mons to tea in the parlour “ with Father Phelim and 
the cream of the neighbours.” 

It would have given mortal offence to have refused 
that invitation, though Frank also learned that his 
brothers had gone about half-an-hour before by the 
Carrickfergus road, and in company with sundry young 
men he believed to be members of the Ribbon lodge ; 
but being a prominent man in that society, an addi- 
tional hour elapsed before he could find sufficient ex- 
cuse for departure, which Frank at length took in 
spite of an earnest request to stay for company, and 
a friendly intimation that there was a fiddle in the 
barn. 
Thinking that his brothers might be at home before 
him, and how anxious Lucy would be, for it was now 
past midnight, Frank’s progress on the Carrickfergus 
road was rapid though solitary—it led past his father’s 
door, but midway between that and the Dougherty’s 
residence stood a house noted in the district as Alick 

innis’ shebeen. It was, as that Celtic term denoted, 
a sort of half inn, half farm-house, where whisky could 
always be found, failing other entertainment for travel- 
lers, and owned by the above-named individual, with a 
son-in-law and two daughters, the entire family enjoying 
a local notoriety for warlike inclinations, unscrupulous 
consciences, and a boundless though ignorant attach- 
ment to the Orange cause. It was said the lodge 
occasionally met there, and, notwithstanding the dif- 
ference of rank, Jackson and his brother-in-law were 
on familiar terms with Alick. 

Frank had just reached the tall, thick hedge which 

his domain from the road, when he perceived 
there was still light within, and the same moment 
caught the heavy tramp of an approaching battalion. 
At once old Peggy’s message, and the danger of being 
found in such a vicinity, flashed across his mind, and he 
instinctively stept into the slitdow of the old hedge. It 
was a calm moonlight night, with masses of heavy clouds 
drifting along the sky; and, as one of them Frank 
could see a troop now almost in front of Maginnis’ house. 
Tt was the Ribboumen in full array, and, to his horror, 
at their head marched Owen and Art, 

“ Halt !’’ said the former, in a low tone ; but it was 
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THE MIDNIGHT PROCESSION. 





followed by a loud report of freer 8 from within, 
Frank saw the leaders fall. A wild shout went “ny 
wingled cries of wrath and fear, and with it rose Frank’ 
voice, calling on his brothers, with a hand on the br 
of each, but they did not answer; and he cg 
heard the clash of arms, and the shout of “down wi 
the Papist rebels,’’ with which “a company of soldien 
rushed from behind the very hedge that had sheltere 
him. Ill armed, and worse prepared, as they were, 
Ribbonmen tried to make a defence, but it was short 
In less than fifteen minutes, the greater part had fled 
in wild confusion, and Frank remained among the fin 
prisoners in the hands of the military, with a bayone, 
stab in his right arm, received while covering the mr 
treat of his two younger brothers, who thus 
arrest. Owen and Art had been shot dead on the 
spot, as if aimed at; by what hand was never knoy 
but old Peggy told most of her neighbours, in confidengg 
that ueither the Mayor nor his brother-in-law had beg 
in the house that night. Next morning there wy 
news in Carrickfergus that Alick Maginuis had the 
night before obtained a company of military for the 
protection of his house against the Ribboumen, with 
the other particulars we have related. The Orange 
men rejoiced in the ruin of a Ribbon Lodge ; but nobody 
could believe that Frank Finnerty had belonged to it, 
All the respectable Protestants believed his story ; bu 
Jackson, who would accept no hail for his Catholj 
brother-in-law, as some thought, because the brokep 
hearted man spoke of “justice to come for the poo 
boys that had been waylaid aud murdered in their folly;” 
and Frank, with his fellow-prisoners, were committed 
to Carrickfergus jail, to take their trial at the nest 
assizes, for Ribbonism, and an attempt to burn Magia. 
nis’ house. 

On the terrible consequences of that night to the 
Finnertys, old neighbours often enlarged in after year 
—how the father at once grew stooped and - 
how poor Rose sunk into a state of sad and 4 
dotage—how Pat and Con turned sober boys aboyt 
house, and Lucy was never herself again. But a stil 
stranger story followed regarding the Jacksons. 

Gervaise Carson had gloried over the defeat of Rib 
bonism at Carrickfergus, and gone home in triumph 
promising to be present at the ensuing assizes, whe 
he publicly expressed his hope that the disgrace of a 
Protestant family would be transferred to Botamy 
Bay; but before that term arrived, the typhus fevet, 
then prevailing in the dark old prison of Carrickfergus 
had seized on Frank and his companions in captivity 
and their trial was postponed till another assize, whid 
Geryaise Carson was destined never to see. As the sum 
mer advanced, rumours began to spread, it was thou 
from the Mayor himself, of the Lisburn Oranger 
intention to celebrate the 12th of July (on which 
party annually commemorated the Battle of the Bc 
in modes productive of many a minor battle), that s8 
son, with peculiar solemnity, and a mounted proce 
to Carrickfergus, where their brethren should join # 
in saluting the before-mentioned stone, as a 
victory oyer Popish conspirators. 

The grand occasion was at only a month’s dis 
and sundry p ory steps had been taken, 
Mr. Carson haying attended a hunting dinner, 
turned rather late one evening, 

































was seized with 





apoplexy, at the top of his own stair, and fell 

















































bottom, Physicians and friends were of course at once 

, ; but the fit and accident together overcame 
his much-tasked strength, and he died on the third day, 
to the deep regret of the Orange Lodge, who accorded 
him the funeral honours of a grand master, and that of 
his brother-in-law, whose grief was only alleviated by 
the division of his property. 

Mr. Jackson never liked going abroad at night after 
that event, especially in the direction of Maginnis’ 
shebeen, though he and Alick had many a private talk 
together. Frank and his fellow-prisoners bad slowly 
recovered—poor Lucy had caught the fever from 
visiting him, but she too was rallying, and the whole 
parish pitied that luckless pair, when the troublesome 
12theame on, and the Lisburn Orangemen having agreed 
that their master’s memory required the fulfilment of his 
project touching its celebration; the Lodge of Car- 
rickfergus, not to be outdone in respect, determined to 
meet them half-way, a proposal to which the Mayor, 
being admonished by his lady, consented with great 
alacrity. 

The way was long, and most of the Lodge, not-over 
well mounted—for ardent partizans are rarely a flourish- 
ing portion of any community—besides sundry delays 
for additional company at the hamlets in their track, 
were anticipated, and it was requisite to re-enter Car- 
rickfergus at an imposing hour; so the Mayor and his 
company took the road soon after twelve, on a mid- 
summer night, warm but hazy, and without moon or 
star, but the faint light which never leaves our nor- 
thern skies at that season, sufficiently showed the 
broad outlines of objects as they passed. 

The Antrim roads, some sixty years ago, were far 
from their present state of improvement; theirs was 
rough, and wound along the shore of that glorious bay, 
and Jackson, mounted on his own familiar steed, led 
thevan. Next came Alick Maginnis, who occasionally 
dealt in horses, and straggling after him at unequal 
distances, the rest of the Lodge, rather in their order 
of riding than rank. 

They had reached a narrow part of the road, with 
tall trees on one side, and a sea cliff on the other, when 
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Jackson’s horse started as if at some object of fear. 
The mayor looked round and could see nothing; bat 
he plainly heard the sound of another horse beside him. 
Again the animal started, and tried to turn back. Jack- 
son struck and swore at him; but as the oath was 
uttered, he suw a man at his right hand, mounted on 
a large coal black horse. 

“For God’s sake, who is that at your side?” in- 
quired Alick Maginnis, from behind. 

“Tt’s I,”’ said a voice, which Jackson knew to be 
Carson’s ; “come back to settle what we'll get sworn 
against Frank Finnerty and his dead brothers.” 

The mayor heard no more, neither did Alick. It, 
was said the former’s horse never stopped till it 
reached the Hig! Street of Belfast, and the latter re- 
turned a silent bewildered man, with that frightened 
lodge, to Carrickfergus. The procession from Lis- 
burn came in due time, and saluted the sacred stone ; 
but Jackson never led another march, though he re- 
turned home, as his lady remarked, rather indisposed, 
having lost his horse, which died, after that fearful 
gallop, in the shelter of a friendly stable. When the 
next assizes came no prosecutor appeared against 
Frank and the ribbonmen, who were eventually dis- 
charged, and the matter hushed up, as things could be 
managed in those days. 

All the Jacksons were observed to lead a more 
quiet life after that anniversary, but none of them 
ever cared for going to Lisburn. As for the Fin- 
uertys, matters prospered with them, and their farm 
was divided between the two remaining sons when 
they married; for Frank and Lucy, tired of a scene 
where they had experienced so much of malice and 
misfortune, emigrated with what funds the family 
could afford them, and in time had a farm of their own 
on the banks of the Saint Lawrence, where, as their 
old neighbours were wont to remark—“ Some wan ov 
thim thurned for paice sake, but nobody ivir axed 
whether wur haritics or Romans ;’’ and it is said the 
rival factions of Orange and Ribbonmen have gradually 
dwindled away in Carrickfergus from the date of that 
midnight procession. 





OWEN GLENDOWER: OR, THE PRINCE OF WALES.* 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE, 


Tue idea of secking in Owen Glendower, the hero 
or central figure of a grand historical romance was 
worthy of the rich and teeming mind in which it was 
conceived. It was suggested to the author, or, as 
probably, authoress, by Sir James Mackintosh, whose 
death deprived the writer of that friendly encourage- 
ment which might haye cheered or lightened literary 

; without, however, as we apprehend, aiding in 
auy material point to the accomplishment of the de- 
sign. It would require no ordinary powers to pour- 
tray a character so strangely mingled in its primary 
¢lements, and so changeful and fluctuating in its moral 








aspects as that of the Welsh chief, of whom it still re- 
muins doubtful whether he were the dupe of self delu- 
sion, or whether, as in other pious frauds, the superna- 
tural powers, at first feigned to serve the immediate 
purposes of policy and ambition, in a superstitious 
age came gradually to be believed as real, as they 
were found potent. But, whatever the philosophical 
historian may finally determine of Glendower, there 
can be no question of the judgment and taste of him 
who pointed out the heroic necromancer and his 
stirring period as high vantage ground to the i 

native writer of romance, And this field bas, on 





* Two Vols. Bentley. 
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whole, been ably occupied; not so powerfully, however, 
in that psychological delineation of the heroic Cam- 
brian wizard, the princely Glendower, as in the broad, 
bold outline, of those contemporary characters and 
events which are interwoven with a story of well-sus- 
tained interest. The author has evidently prepared 
for the task by diligent research into the annals 
of the principality ; but especially into its traditions, 
legends, peculiar superstitions, and social usages. 
Illustrations obtained from this faithful course of study 
enrich, but also, at least to the impaticnt reader re- 
luctant to forego, for one moment, the thread of the 


‘ narrative, sometimes encumber the page. This, how- 


ever, is only applicable to a first perusal. 

The story opens with a midnight adventure in the 
streets of London, of which the ringleaders are, the 
“mad wag’’ Prince Hal, and his usual train of merry 
‘masquers ; in which the prince generously interferes 
for the rescue and safety of young Edmund Mortimer, 
Earl of March, the legitimate heir of the crown, and 
the object of the continual fears and inquietude of 
Henry IV., who never could believe the throne which 
he had usurped secure while any of the Mortimer 
family survived. On this particular night the young 
Earl had been placed in imminent peril by the in- 
trigues of Sir Robert Neville, the villain of the piece, 
who sought to advance personal interests with the 
jealous and yet remorseful usurper, by plotting the 
destruction of his innocent rivals, and filling his mind 
with doubts of the loyalty and fidelity of all who ap- 
proached him, not excepting his own son. History is 
dumb as to many of those adventures which, whether 
fact or fable, tell powerfully in the romance ; and, 
yet, nothing.is better established than the gene- 
rous magnanimity, so strongly opposed to the 
narrow and jealous policy of his father, with which 
Henry V. treated the family of Mortimer, and 
the confidence and reliance with which his conduct 
inspired the Earlof March ; who, in ordinary cirenm- 
stances, would have had the greatest reason to uate 
and distrust him. The opening scenes, in which the 
Prince and his carousing band baffle the villainous 
schemes of Neville, constitute “Prince Hal” the 
true hero of the story—the reader’s hero—long be- 
fore Glendower is seen. Disturbances, following the 
fatal battle of Shrewsbury, are again threatened in 
the Principality; and Prince Harry, at the head of a 
gallant force, takes the route for Wales. Neville, his 
royal father’s trusted miniun aud spy, accompanies the 
army, and as the best or only means of preserving 
Mortimer from the toils, the Prince carries him off 
from his place of concealment in London, under the 
character of a herald, bound by a religious vow to 
silence and disguise. The march through the borders, 
and into Wales, affords scope for the author’s powers 
as a landscape painter. Many of the fairest scenes 
in the Principality are spread out before us under 
still existing names, with passing glimpses of her 
ancient castles, and feudal strengths—now in ruins, 
then in their pride. The scene is by this time filled 
and alive with the various groups—the Prince and his 
friends, the watchful villain Neville, with the usual 
complement of mysterious pages, &c., &c.—whose 
mystery, by the way, is admirably preserved. There are, 


besides, episodes of chivalrous though lowly mig. 
strels, devoted to high-souled Cambrian dames, ang 
turbulent chiefs of all kinds, from the lofty and e. 
thusiastic Glendower— half-crazed with passionate ny. 
tionality, pride of descent, and hatred of King Henry 
to the boisterous Ap Jorworth, and the cautious, self. 
seeking Lord of Ruthen Castle, his sons-in-law. But 
the youngest and fairest of Glendower’s daughters, 
Eva, educated at the Court of France, happily re. 


‘mained unmarried to become the heroine of this 4. 


mance. Through a series of cross chances, Eva gives 
her heart to Edmund Mortimer, her gallant protector, 
imagining him all the while the, true Prince H 
the enemy of Glendower, the usurper of the throne of 
Mortimer, to whom, as sovereign of England, her 
father owned fealty, while he claimed absolute do. 
minion in Wales. This misconception when Glendower 
and the other insurgents are everywhere defeated and 
scattered by the prowess of Harry Monmouth ; when 
her kinsmen were slain, her country subdued by her 
ungenerous and treacherous lover, plunges Eva. ints 
the deepest distress. Treacherous! for had he not 
solemnly promised her peace, amnesty, mercy. And 
thus had Edmund Mortimer rashly done in his name, 
while mistaken for the “true Prince.” To compli 
cate her miseries, the arch-villain Neville, from mixed 
motives of revenge, pride, avarice, and what he pro 
fanely called love, had well nigh got her into his power 
under the pretext of having captured her father, and 
her hand must be the ransom of Glendower’s life and 
freedom. But now the end draws near. It is time 
that poetic justice were dealt on Neville, who falls by 
the hand of Lieutenant Poins, Prince Hal's, and the 
reader's old friends, whose sister, “ poor Nell Poins,” 
the ruflian had seduced. The painful delusion, which 
caused such agony to_the lovely Eva, is happily dis 
pelled, when secking the hiding-places of the var 
quished chief in the fastnesses to which he has been 
driven, she discovers in her imaginary Prince of Wales 
the real Edmund Mortimer and her true lover. She 
is more easily reconciled to the innocent deception he 
had been compelled to use than the reader may to her 
protracted bewilderment. The married lovers retire 
to the estate of the Earl in Ireland, until the blast is 
blown over, and the old lion stands at bay in his 
Alpine territory and mountain fastnesses, until the 
death of the detested Bolingbroke—the usurpet 
Henry LV., when the accession to the throne of a more 
generous and gallant adversary opened the way for 
treaty with the undaunted outlaw. 

We have very faintly indicated the scheme and 
filling up of this attractive romance, in which, how 
ever, we can promise the reader, instruction, enter 
tainment, and much valuable information. Glendower'’s 
story has a moral too, which might, even at this day, 
be read with advantage, especially in Ireland. “ How 
ever favoured by ephemeral success; however struggling 
for the so-called liberties of Wales; while spreading 
his own fame with that of the principality throughout 
Europe, no eventual benefit was the result. Upoa 
the land which he professed to love—the people fot 
whom he fought—his allies and his sons—were en 
all the evils of civil war, expatriation, poverty, loss 








hereditary possession, loss of life,” 
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Yzs, lady, you are passing fair, 
And pleasant to the eye— 

T’ve said that few with you compare, 
So, lady, still say I. 


In beauty that you stand alone, 
I’ve said—so say I yet; 

But much in wisdom I have grown, 
Since, lady, first we met— 


For coral lips and starry eyes 
That witched the boy before, 

The man has learned, with years more wise, 
Alone, to prize no more. 


How, since that often-thoughit-of night, 
That first—remembered ball— 
T’ve sunned me in your beauty’s sight, 


Is, lady, known to all ; 


How, since I’ve held me day by day, 
The servant of your will, 

It, lady, boots not now to say, 
Though well-remembered still. 


And have you lost a single grace, 
That so I am estranged ? 

No—still the same in form and face 
Are you; ’tis lam changed. 


The secret, lady, would you know— 
The riddles would you spell, 

How I, so bound, have freed me so? 
Then, lady, mark me well: 


A tinted eheek—a lily brow— 
A tangling eye like yours, 

The thought of which can move me now, 
The boy’s whole heart secures. 


But, lady, reason grows apace, 
Do all that beauty can, 

Believe me, it will find a place 
Within the love of man. 


For velvet checks—the starless night 
That slumbers in your hair— 

Your rounded arms, soft veined, white, 
Alone the boy may care; 


The statue-like luxurious swell 
Of your full, peerless form, 
To blind, hot passion, lady, well, 
The boy’s young heart may warm— 


Ay, so that it was first with me, 
To you I need not tell, 

But more I’ve learned than eye can see, 
The man’s heart needs as well. 


Awhile my fancy snared might be 
By beauty such as yours ; 

But beauty only, trust to me, 
No life-long love ensures ; 


The bonds grow weak—the ties will part 
That only beauty binds— 

Few such there are but from the heart, 
The hand of time unwinds. 


And she who trusts to outward charms, 
And outward charms alone, 

That she by far too weakly arms 
’Gainst time at last shall own. 


Good-temper—in that single word, 
Trust me, there lies a spell, 


Of power, of which you scarce have heard, 
That used, had served you well. 


In kindly words, forbearing love, 
A magic, lady, lies, 
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Whose strength, all beanty’s towers above, 
Whose power all coldness flies ; 


Young love may hold it worth no thought 
But, older grown, would miss, 

If with their loss it would be bought, 
Full many a grace for this. 


You had it not—ay, lady, there, 
Your riddle finds its key ; 

At first it caused me little care, 
At last ’twas all to me; 


At first it mattered not to me 
If it were yours or no, 

Charm-bound, what might your temper be, 
I little cared to know. 


Its want, your beauty hid awhile— 
At last the knowledge came— 

Less witching grew your voice and smile, 
Nor long was I the same. 


Of love your eyes in vain might woo 
From mine their old return ; 

The knowledge of that blot in you 
I never could unlearn ; 


Against that knowledge for awhile 
I strove—I strove in vain— 

Its first-found sweetness in your smile 
I never found again ; 


Less witching grew with every day 
What in you charmed before ; 

Nor withered many months away 
Ere I could love no more. 


Your voice—ay, still I could but feel 
*T was sweet as May-time’s own, 

But love no longer could conceal 
Its many a jarring tone; 


_And from your large eyes, moonless night 


Not love itself could doubt, 
For other than its own sweet light 
At times came flashing cut ; 


Not love itself could long deny 
The cold, unwelcome frown, 

Too often lined your forehead high, 
And drew your white brows down, 


Your wit—not I with truth could say 
That less it sparkled through 

The common talk of every day, 
Than it was wont to do ; 


But love to this no more was blind,} 
That, round you little flung, 

That left no rankling sting behind, 
And pleased you as it stung. 


So wit and voice, and lip and eye, 
The same one story told, 

And, telling it, in vain might try 
To bow me as of old. 


In looks like yours are fearful spells, 
The dullest heart to try— 

To eyes in which such sweetness dwells 
But few could love deny ; 


But in your sneers, your tart replies, 
Your biting jest and seoff, 

The potent counter-charm there lies, 
That waves their witchery off; 


So has it, lady, been with me, 
Nor need I further tell 
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THE TRAGEDY OF 


Tats little work, be it poem, or tragedy, or dra- 
matic essay of some middle class, has, it appears, 
already had many critics ; and, as with critics all, its 
judges, in the main, have been hard to please. One 
has said, “it is not this:” another avers, “it is not 
that :’’ one decerns it too elaborate; another deside- 
rates heavier symptoms of heavier toil; most wonder 
for what secretive or mystical purpose it has been 
published; and—critics being ever so deep, and so able 
to get deep into millstones—no one can find truth or 


explanation in Dr. Brown’s own simple narrative. “It | 


was composed a year and a half ago, when I was con- 
fined to the sofa of a country lodging by a sprain. 
Beyond the reach of society and books, lame below, 
but sound enough above, unaccustomed to be idle, and 
glad of a change of pursuits, I began it for 
It was then prosecuted for the purposes of exercise | 
and self-culture, and, at the last, it was tinish ‘d just | 
for the sake of finishing what had been begun.’ 

The impulse thus accounted for and deseribe d, to 
which we owe the “ Tragedy of Galileo,” is doubtle 
not such a divine afflutus as no 
of an intellect, masters it, and constrains it to some 
mighty achievement ; but, with all deference to c: 
cism, it is far from new in literature, that slight op 
portunities, improved in happy and resolute moods, can 
enable fine spirits to cast themselves for the while 
into trains of thought and even action, not the less 
worthy that they have been recreative, and which may 
be distinctly stamped with the character of the mind 
producing them, although the impress came ouly from 
a passing stroke. 

The “Tragedy of Galileo” is exquisite in concep- 
tion, and of loftiest aim. It is by no means so deeply 
cut, nor are the tints so perfect, as one would be sure 
to find in any “ labour”’ of Dr. Brown’s “life ;”” but, 
in every chief respect, it is emineutly expressive of the 
purity of his genius, and the peculiar vividness and 
sensitiveness of his artistic perceptions. We shall 
explain briefly what “Galileo” is, and was meant 
to be. 

The tragedy is at once different from the tragedy of 
ordinary life, and the same. ‘Tragedy, in its universal 
sense, is the tearing of a spirit from its moorings; the 
destruction of its "he res Or household gods; and the 
picture of how it then bears itself. Usually we live 
amid mere passions or emotions: souls stake 
themselves on dies of this description—the success or 
failure of a love, or an ambition, or arevenge. But there 
are spirits also—and the world may be thankful that 
there are—whose dwelling is with simple impassionate 
truth; with discovery, which is the herald of all human 
progress ; with witchcraft in their own age, which is 
the next in wisdom; with blasphemy and impicty, as 
say the moles around them, but which are really vas! 
advancements of our knowledge of creation and the 
infinite mind. There have been who could die for 
such views. There was Bruno, there was Huss, there 
isa bright martyrology. But neither death nor per- 
secution is the full tragedy of this case. ‘Though men 
suffer for truth, they may yet hold by it. The flames 
cannot burn such /aves; or, at the worst, they and the 


amusement. | 


uv 


crest 
pile 


y and then takes hold| 
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| spirit clinging to them may burn together. The 
frightful thing—that of which the name of Galileo wij 
ever be the terrible symbol—is, forced recantation, the 
|| abandonment, t hrough the fear of, or the killing infy. 
ence of external power, of all that one holds most 
sacred. An act so dread is not to be compared with 
'|a holocaust of the soul on the altar of its own temple; 
|it is the destruction of the temple without the sou} 
| which is left fleshless and shivering, without covering 
| kindred or home; or, as Galileo himself groaned forth 
in his agony, no better than a jabbering idiot, a speg. 
''tacle and laughing-stock for the universe. 

| In the management of his picture of the great 
|| Florentine, Dr. Browa has evinced much skill. The 
i wonderful old man, with prophet tongue, now and 
‘thea appears personally, but we judge his greatness 
| chiefly from its influences. The ane grand direct 
lview of the hero is his appearance before the ducal 


we 











court, where he unfolds, at the request of the Duke, 
the nature of the conceptions possessing him. As this 


s|lis the diyA¢ that is to be quenched in the dire tragedy, 
l}we must give it in full :— 
| 3 , 
a 





“GALILEO. 
“Prince cardinal, fair princess, royal duke! 
The sun illumines our antipodes; 
Iiis vastitude, wrapped round with fiery steam, 
(A fiercer shirt than ever Nessus wore) 
Stands like a king among his-courtiers sleek; 
Mercury, Venus, Mars, our Earth, aud Juno, 
This Jupiter, Satarnus—and another ; 
Each in his place about the touchless throne, 
Each at the distance measured by his rank, 
Proceeding ceaseless round the monarch mild, 
or mild he is, although he brooks not Nay, 
Some of those barons wear their knights in turn. 
The blaze of Mars and Venus hide their trains; 
Dear Earth is tended by her maid the moon ; 
Old Saturn’s girdled by a thick-set host, 
Kiinging him round as if he would rebel; 
Jove carries four, and three you've seen to-night. 
Usurper once of Greek and Roman fame, 
lie now inclines before the sacred star 
Our Sun of Grace has chosen for his sign. 
Shorn of his th und rous glories, he retains— 
Only these Medici! 
“BELLANI. 
“A mere defiance: 
Lut certes this is poetry, not science. 


* GALILEO. 


o 


‘In fine, this kingly court or solar system, 
Repeated many times and many ways, 
Maketh an empire huge, or constellation. 
Constellation upon constellation, endless piled, 
Builds up a firmameat or milky-way. 
lirmament over firmament, and firmaments 
"Neath firmamests uatold, unseen, unthought, 
Unspeakable, invisible, beyond 
All thinking, yea, beyond imagination, 
Bursting with life, yet musically ruled 
f iy the harmonious force that fills a stone :— 
Such is the world of sense.” 


The author of the tragedy is right; and, indeed, al 
history tells us that a splendour so undimmed as thi 
could not arise in those times of midnight without pent 
trating to the heart of many souls asleep, and telling 
jj them that what they had taken for day was, at best,s 

foul and murky morning. Still more, when the nan 
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* By Samuel Brown. Edinburgh ; James Hogg. London: R. Groombridge & Sons, 
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He held his peace. ‘He's just the churl they say,’ 
Thought I, and went my way, but turned to curse him, 





‘Jered who brought the tidings. Few, even now, 





understand the entire greatness of the Royal Galileo. If 
he bore with him news of victory, it was also de who) 
had won it—a glorious conqueror, everywhere—and 


Then did I see the wight was lost in study: 
Skyward his eye, his mind was yonder clearly, 
I begged again, He started, and, ‘ Alas, 


will every ineh a King! A scholar of the first order, so Old man,’ he said, ‘I’m alms ashamed to give: 

the learned that even in Italy he was famed for his classic No wan should supplicate his brother thus 

fin. - the purest writer of his age, as still we feel| In Christendom; come home and sup with me. 

“i lore ; Pp hi atte dislownes: of taste 20 Te Then did he lead me to his starry house; 

when perusing Als exquis ans : wT And there a blythe old servant-friend did spread 

rit fued, that the best painters of the day consulted hin | A table for the sage, himself, and me. 

le: with deference; passionately fond of music, and sel-| We ate together: nay, a young gallant 

oul, dom surpassed on the lute; of wit most sharp, and | Came from the roof, nor thought it vile to sit 

ing HM the keenest dialectic; —could such a man have failed to | a poor 4 neg m — 4 mosvenly maid 
gertics ; ay vose LK@ &@ Spiril DY & 4€ GOOTr : 

orth sway the world, even though he had not trodden tthe did uct eiead inet aah ttn ie 


She only thoughtful moved about us all, 
Most like anangel. Galileo then, 
The heretic, impostor, and what not, 


eC in glory withia the chambers of that higher palace, 
whose floor is the boundless azure, and its roof yon, 
reat HR « clear crystal of the infinite Heaven?’ i is wrong, 





The ; . Galileo ‘rely the auiet retired | Did speak with kindling lips of times to come 
utterly to imagine Galileo merely the quie ec ~ (ee 
ar student. uunoticed and unknown. We did what even W hen kind mankind shall make this world a home 
student, For all the world, and one shall help another; 


1638 Copernicus could not do; he made the deadly In- || 
rect quisition shiver to its inmost and foulest dens; for || 
cl HAM they felt that the question had, through his surpas- 
Ke, sing genius, become one of death or life--it was the 
this Inquisition or Galileo? We have in Dr. Brown's 
dy, page, accordingly, no portraiture so false as less know- 

ledge or less discrimination might have given us, but 
the reality; a source of imperial light, pierciug in| 
every direction through the gloom, and disposing 
the hearts of men to turn and worship it, It was) 
a fine and thoroughly artistic idea to attempt to mea- || 


re the intensi at lie its vie-| | . ; 
sure the intensity and nature of that light by Ai wit} Of Marina, the astronomer’s daughter, the “ hea- 
torious struggle with so many shades and kinds of 


' , '|yenly maid,”* we would fain speak at length ; and yet 
a : = a Z the —. ested ra re what we might say would be too rough and rude—for 
seen more elaborate, Dr. Brown might have extended ||,, . Sepa , j Pity 
and farther varied this portion of his machinery; but | | bi. —— = of ae noha he eas eeu 
as we have it, there are many exquisite touches. The || Bs Bia gt bal , : 
ve Awe gy Sie. engi al ths ie ‘| chorus—to tell the high will of the gods; even while 
oeniaen of Agostino, the favourite ap ale ee ih | partaking of suffering, and tears, and terrestrial bewil- 
tronomer, would, indeed, have been thought of by || @erment, ever to rise shove thems all. to Sook with Gm 

of . «)+} ri ; ary y °) rarp ih » | 4 : a . 
most writers, although its fervency and purity are here ‘| blenching ey in the face of duty, to act, to live, or to 
beantifally ms out by i contact with, and al-|] die, and —whether through woe or joy—to long forthe 
most entire resemblance to, his passionate affection |}. iu y “tri 
for Marina :. the ‘she, heltalthbeld ‘ancillien bat|i@S 3 and to triumph. W hat a terrible affection that 

ead la: 1 be J? 1 , g, Jt |i for Galile | |} ] ki t ; 

et a , i rauiCO, Which, Overlooking cerlaim consequences, 
yet thorough subjection of the Lord Cardinal, and the ll chinking only of the nobler past ef Ase —eue hal of 
entirely unreluctant tribute of the Princess, the type | te severed heal Wan yet of more worth to her than 
v high-souled earthly power—are touches of a subtler || Farth and all ite kinedéaasceuela yet forbid him to 
ind: but what mos s, and what is a good||,. . . ; oan ; vs 

cae etl most pleased us, and ser s-adag tat 41! disguise himself, or think of flight! Here is the 
pecimen of the many quiet and very searehing things to |. 

be met with in this unpretending play, is the character | ; 


‘ . “ ; 
of the beggar Marco—a represeutative of plain, hon-| ee 
est, sturdy humanity :-— “ Children, the Inquisition Why, you start ! 
‘ J J: She is a prudent matron of the Church, 
And wants mine instant presence ;— Shall I go? 


Our mobled friends here warn aud bid me flee. 
“ ,GOSTINO. 


“Father and bride, one moment lest may lose 
‘The venture. Dare you hesitate? Away! 


“j,00P0 (stripping). 
Master, make off at once in my cananicals. 


Mother and father, sister, lover, friend, 
The only names. Whereon the sprightly girl’s 
| Fingers did play among the prophet’s hair, 

| And the gay youth did smile with courteous grace, 
| And the old servant erossed himself apace, 

\| Saying, Amen;and I was only dumb! 

| Misunderstanding men, recant your curses; 

| Round to the royal gate and bless his name, 

Send it with kisses to its native sky; 

Ilis bedy’s here with us, his soul’s af high! 


“ALL THE LAZZARONI, 
“The people’s friend, bravissimo, evo !” 








“MARCO. | 

“That fellow eried you on; now hearken me. 
I've watched the state o’ things these fifty years. | 
Forty of these I toiled as hard as bone, 
Firm flesh, hot blood, and honest sou! could toil. 
Ten o’ them I’ve begged, awaiting death. | 
All the fifty I’ve kept an eager eye 
Upon the poortith-smitten men we are, | 











a church, our mother, has not baked us bread: “ GALILEO, 
ue state, our father, seems too poor to buy. “w ¥ 
Nor dukes, nor cardinals ean ine our friends, Shohowy ay Contes ORE? 
J he ¢ live by chanee ; are not forgotten merely— “ MARDI As 
bis Because we're here to shout bravissimo ! “Go to Reme, 
i “SECOND LAZZARONE. Obey the call of destiny and heaven ; 
al Tut, what of Galileo? Neglect the hint of cowardice and love, 
ing “THIRD LAZZARONE. Who counsels Galileo not to stand, 
5 * Tell us of him. Or dares pronounce his name with words ? 
is aw; “MAMOO. Shame on you all !——To-night we wateh is $ 
y et Jast year, one night I found him here, I shall be ready in a trice tomareh. 
pon thin very apot, aud asked au aluis. | [She ie going by Aer doer.) 











aed 
. ~~ 


“ GALILEO. 
“No, not astep, prond girl! Mind you the house, 
See to my gear, to letters write replies, 
On with the work. Your lover needs youhere, — 
Thou shalt be married, sweet, when I return, 
Thy duty then shall root thee at his side : 
A bride is not Jess duteous than a wife, 


“MARINA. 
“Oh, take us both, my father! Joy is not, 
Nor hope, nor love to us without our sun. 
* AGOSTINO. 
“In mercy, J adjure thee, hear her prayer. 
* MARINA, 


“ Bid two young moons delay behind their world: 
Let us two sink wherever thou art plunged. 


“ GALILEO, 


* Rise to my heart, I hear them come ; one kiss. 
There, stand bye like a princess as thou art; 
Not a tear, not a word ; suppose me gone. 
O, Agostino, cling to her for life : 
She surely is the darling of the age ! 
I know her all by heart ; ay, every word: 
A matchless child must prove a peerless wife. 
(He kneels before the CARDINAL. } 
A mimic blessing from a silent hand. 
[ Rising, he kisses the Princess’ hand.) 
Adieu, there is a world of souls around ! 
Farewell, Jacopo. Thou art needful here. 
Faithful old man, thy hand: Come, not a tear! 


[The Friar enters with his Myrmidons and Manco. 
He hands Gautix0 the commission, who glances 
over it, and beckons him to lead the way ; and they 
leave the Observatory like a funeral procession.” 


And yet, good reader, this Marina was no stoic! 
No, no, she was all love, love ; only that highest love, 
which is love itself; love, above time, because in- 
cluding‘it ; love, whose child—duty is, and which sees 
duty as a child, and not as a taskmaster, or aw. Look 
for farther illustrations of this fair young creature to 
page 35, or to the remarkable pages 64, 65, 66, and 
67 ; the latter being more striking and powerful in 
idea, than even in execution. Marina’s fate is, perhaps, 
the direst in the piece, counting sorrow by ordinary 
standards ; yet she is not to be wept for! Her death 
is like that of Cordelia—a great relief; we feel as 
if an overburdening sigh escaped us; for at length she 
is free, away towards untroubled ether on the wings of 
a dove! 

Unhappily, our limits forbid further details ; so we 
must on to the tragedy. The shapeless phantom 
ever in the background, at length comes forth, with 
the mystery and potency of Hell. Neither Galileo 
with his greatness ; neither the terrestrial powers and 
friendships which environ him; neither those bright 
voices from the Heavens which he has interpreted and 
declared ; nothing can withstand that phantom. It is 
Ev11, with a form superhuman rather than human : but 
that day belonged to i#. And yet it has no array of 
apparent power around it. It has no soldiery, no train 
of officials, none of the apparatus of mere outward force; 
it is seen glaring in the distance; it beckons its 
finger, and the work is done! Hell incarnated; the 

demon in human shape ; the blackness and dark- 
ness of the human heart distilled into deadliest poison, 
and tipping one fatal shaft: the shaft flew from a bow 
of Upas, in the midnight, but the aim was sure! Alas! 
for our enlightened nineteenth century! does not the 
midnight yet hustle with throngs of such arrows— 


thick and devastating as clouds of locusts !—or, worse 
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a thousand times, may they not fly all unnoticed, ay 
therefore with deadlier aim, under the midday sun? 
In the pride and splendour of his fame, Galileo wy 
summoned before the dark tribunal ; and we know th 
rest of the history. It is now beyond reach of dou 
that the great Florentine suffered the ordinary fortyr, . 
that, with oath and imprecation, he recanted, 
Brown has pictured the effects of this act, in the utte 
ruin and death of this illustrious man, better than aay 
pen has yet done it. The entire scene is one of maj. 
dened and maddening delirium. The poor old mp 
escapes with life; but it is bodily life only, and thy 
brief. His heart and soul are on fire, for he think 
that all earth and sea are filled with wild surging 
waves, bearing through thé universe the tale of bis 
infidelity. Let us read one heart-rending passage ;~ 


“Arcetri: the Library. 
“ Manina alone: poison in a glass upon the table, 
“ MARINA. 
« Poor earth, the mother of our wondrous bodies, 
Claims us for hers; and silently complains 
Her children leave her ere their wings be grown, 
When such as time has not full-fledged depart :-— 
How must she yearn when sleepless suicide 
Uplifts, her wilful hand, but makes a pause ! 
To plunge within the naked world of souls, 
Alone, perhaps unknown, were horrible : 
The heart of woman shrinks from life so sheer, 
So bare and unindued, so pure and cold :— 
But Iam looked for ere the sun go down, 
O faithful Agostino, be at hand ! 
Or, be thou rapt away to rule some star, 
My famous father joins my flight from Rome:— 
His high renown will cleave the heavenly air, 
Until we quickly reach thy kindling poles ! 
He drinks his parting cup this very hour :— 
I must not be behind. 
[She drinks the poison. Cries of joym 
heard from the street.} 
“THE PEOPLE OUTSIDE. 











































“ Evo, evo! 
[Enter Lucta and Jacon) 
“LUCIA. 

“ Signora, think! Bravissimo, my sweetheart ! 
The gladdest news, O joy! Signora, joy! the 
“ JACOPO. f | 
“ My dearest mistress, here’s my master home, _ 
In triumph too :—Woe’s me, were Reni here ! Wor 
“ MARINA. ind 
“Ts this the juice’s deadly work begun ? infic 
[ Enter Gati.eo between the Friar and Mise Mo 
Maina stares upon them without intelligent) fm his 
“FRIAR JOWUN, that 


“Thine honoured father ! 
[She still gazes vaguely om the 
“ GALILEO. 
“ Ay, thy father, child! 
““ MARINA, 
“My very father? Speak, my father there? 


“ GALILEO. 
“ What ails my dazling P 
“ MARINA, 
“© it is, it is! 

How lean and scared thou art—thou art not well! 
But how didst thou escape? I'll hide thee here: 
Or shall we steal to Germany ?—Alack, 
I cannot hide thee now, I cannot flee :— 
O father, we are doomed ! 

“ GALILEO. 

“Why, what has hapt 

More horrible at Arcetri than Rome 
To drive thee madder still than faithless me! 


t 
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nature all upturned, the sufferer may have thought that 











“ MARINA. 
d. | * Dost thou not know of Agostino’s death, he had been too forward and confident; and that in 
— By traitorous Night the haz assassin’s hand ? expounding the inner mysteries of the Universe he had 
r the “ GALILEO. trusted too much to the deceiving evidence of the 
louky « Night, whom he worshipped like a Persian boy ! senses. Hesitation of this sort, assuming bodily shape, 
fare. We are accur-od, oe as Ni thou hear may, Dr. Brown supposes, have momentarily recom- 
Db ean Seng cup Sennen * evare mended, or inclined him to those early thoughts con- 
Fair Night, with all her pomp, is false as fair! ; ; spe Ch 
utter Ha, she hath struck me home with just revenge ! cerning the sacredness and infallibility of the Church, 
n aay Fp in which, probably, his childhood was reared ; and so 
mad. a what, hast thou recanted? Never! never! have elicited his recantation. We are not disposed 
ma Miiiaeee to pronounce dogmatically on so difficult a subject ; 
| that “Yes, in an hour of madness. but we have strong doubts of the possibility of such a 
hinks “sesame some. process of thought. It is true that the broken-down 
“Tt was an hour of faith. body often admits curious lights into the intellect— 
f his “ GALILEO. carrying it quite away from the course and form of 
Ci “Faith, doubt, repentance, pain, in one wild cup thoughts by which it was surrounded when the sinews 
I drank: The burning physic drove me mad. were quite knit, and the bowl unbroken ; but it is not 
Nothing will heal me now but death’s cold hand, according to our experience that a change like the fore- 
Laid on my smouldering heart and scorching brain : : a : : > 
The heavenly will be done! I merit all; going ever does occur in such circumstances, — We 
My guilt transcends reward: But why shouldst thou, speak, too, from experience neither slight nor solitary. 
My child, my beautiful, my blameless one More than once has the writer of this been at the very 
« waRTWA. entrance of the farther world, and seen a wondrous 
“Hold: Pity give me none, beneath it now! light streaming through its barred gates: but the part 
This thunderbolt hath turned me to a stone, of our habitual nature which then vanishes is the ua- 
And fixt despair congeals my wondering blood. real, the purely logical, the artificial, There is nota 
Call me not innocent : I have a tale leshead ' h f 
ha tac 6s @iak eens © chat’ heueet ogical system on earth, touching on the concerns o 
the inner spirit, which can stand for a moment under 
«Marina Gamba, stop 1 Thy father ve the gaze of that clear eye with which we look ourselves 
From sheer exhaustion, heart and head forespent. through and through, on the turn of an almost fatal 
Let him repose awhile, collect thy thoughts ; fever. Down they go, though high as Heaven, and 
And, in an hour or two, confer with calm, covering the spacious earth with their bases—down they 
But frank humility about the past. go like a house of cards, or rather, as the mist of a 
[They lot Gaiti20 dows upon « arrow couch.}) morning rolls away, they are gone! But never in our 
| Bh ita | ht crenam personal ee — = — of senso 
"a . , or reason, or intuition, been shaken in such crises; 
' agi perigee her father, and puis) 4.4 we would fain that Dr. Brown examine this pecu- 
“One ancient kiss liar question once more, modifying the part of his work 
. Upon this dizzy brow before we part! relating to it, if he shall see cause ; for the special view 
COR, May charitable nature give thee sleep he has taken, has no relation with the general texture 
Speedy and sweet, content, oblivious, deep.” or conduct of his tragedy. 
And can people say that ¢his is no tragedy? Why We must now bid our author farewell, with very 
then, where is or ever was there tragedy, on the sur-|| sincere thanks. This tasteful little volume has given 





face or during the history of this rolling and toiling || us much pleasure, and made us ¢hiné, more than many 
world? Was the story of the Moor atragedy ? Deep | ordinary ones. When he next happens to sprain his 
indeed, and sore! But can you compare the fancied | ancle, we pray him just to take a similar method of 
infidelity of Desdemona with what would have been the || sendingaway ennui; so that we shall have occasion again 
Moor’s agony, had he become aware of foul infidelity on || to thank him, probably, yet more. He will, perhaps, ex- 
his own part to her—his very angel ? And ¢here was/||cuse our saying, that of Aimsel/—when his ancle is not 
that tottering old man who had seen the peerless|| sprained—we should all very gladly hear at as great 
Urania, and knelt before her in her courts, and sworn length as he may choose. We were aware, some years 
that he adored her, and felt himself encircled by the || ago, of the great sacrifice he considered himself entitled 
glory of her smile, awakening from his terrible trance ||to make because of disputes concerning some of his 
toknow that he had cursed her and denied her name !|| scientific views; and we were sure that knowledge 
Verily, he might well go forth and weep bitterly! But||would gain from his temporary retirement, either 
tears like these, Earth will not receive or dry! Like,||through the substantiating of his opinions, or a full 
Hamlet, Galileo was a wreck; and he could only || and distinct avowal of what had led a mind so acute 
hope that some Horatio, in better times, would explain || and persevering, into error. We hoped the former, and 
or find excuse for his frailty, and show that, even yet, || still hope for it; but ora fugit! and, in all frankness, 
he deserved a portion of a good name. we should prefer either alternative, to the misfortune 

In his conduct of the recantation scene, Dr. Brown|| that, by prolonging that withdrawal, he should keep 
las gone into a question so dark, perplexed, and || himself really or apparently, and in any fashion or de- 
painful, that we know not if we ought to venture to||gree, ont of clear and understood relationship with 
follow him. It is the subjective cause of the recanta- || that army of Inquirers of which in many ways be would 
ton of the astronomer, or the form of the necessity || be a leading and distinguished chieftain—meanwhile, 
as it then appeared to himself. His idea is, that in|jold friend! adieu! Euge et gale/ A pillar of fire is 
his dismal prison-house, racked and fevered, and his, before thee ! J pede fausto / 
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Tae Cecnoriay Aceorouis which Edinburgh has 
been alleged to emulate under her designation of 
the Modern Athens, was “one vast composition of 
afthitecture and seulpture,’’ as we are told by 
Pansanias, the most competent because the nearcst 
eontemporary authority. What measure of approxi- 
mation we have made to such a boast may be 
éomptehented at a glance. Edinburgh has cer- 
tainly, before all citics in the United Kingdom, 
begun the example of artistical embellishment. 
There would be little difficulty in showing that 
London itself does not, in proportion to its extent 
and resources, display an equal amount of decora- 
tive taste, and certainly not an equivalent disposi- 
tion “to glory in the eneouragement and excel in 
the practice of art,’’ after the spirit of the ancient 
Greeks. Dut before we can exactly claiin for 
Edinburgh the honour of rivalling her ancient pro- 
totype in sculpture, it may be wise to reflect for 
& moment over the multitudinous fragments of that 
glorious art, which, surviving the wreck of ages, 
still astonish with their systematic beauty, the 
modern worshippers of the antique ideal. 

In a pamphlet on ‘‘ the Restoration of the Par- 
thenon,’’ by Mr. Cleghorn of Clephans,a well-known 
Edinburgh connoisseur, we have an elaborate col- 
lation of all the accounts transmitted to us of that 
edifice, and its profuse and splendid sculptures. from 
the ruinous and dilapidated state of the temple, it is 
obvious that much of its statuary had becn totally 
destroyed. Theremaining portions—known as the 
Zlgin marbles, now in tho British Museum—are 
often so mutilated and defaced, as may be noticed 
in the casts at the Gallery of the Royal Institu- 
tion of Edinburgh, as often to indicate imperfectly, 
if at all, the objects originally represented. ‘The 
east and the west pediments, we are however aware, 
were adorned with groups of statuary of heroic 
dimensions, some of them being entirely detached, 
embiematical of the birth of Minerva, and her con- 
fest with Neptune about the appellation of Athens. 
Figures so arranged, from the erect to the recum- 
bent, as to fill the entire space of the tympanum, 
adorned the pediments, and formed two magnificent 
compositions in statuary, extending longitudinally 
nearly 80 feet, and including each about 20 figures. 
The sculptures in basso redievo, of which the relies 
are now in the British Museum, formed teclinivaily 
the Zoophorus or friezo “under the soflit of the 
peripterus which crowned the exterior of the cella 
and its two vestibules.” This frieze is held to have 
been descriptive of the grand quinquennial and 
panathenaic procession in honour of the goddess 
Minerva. 

Having some fancy for directing attention to 
the profusion and splendour of antique sculpture, 
as contrasted with the isolated and scanty displays 
of modern art, we may as well indulge in an ex- 
tract from Mr. Cleghorn, whieh will serve, per- 
haps, te supply a hint of those illustrative purposes 
by which refined and creative skill may yet be- 
come instrumental in commemorating the heroism, 
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the patriotism, and achievements of ouf own cong, 
try, whilst perpetuating the genius of out seulp. 
tors. If told that it is now an idle dream to img 
gine that accumulated wenlth and ultra-civilisg. 
tion will ever more indulge in those extravagan 
manifestations of taste which the embellishment 
of the ancient city of Athens indicated, we may 
urge that it is equally idfe to predict the limits t 
which intellectual and artisticeal refinement wij 
extend in that future, which, with the blessing of 
Providence, is probably awaiting the social progres 
of man, Without arrogating to our age an uhdy 
superiority in intelligence, do we not know that its 
advancement in science has been prodigious, and 
that, in all that constitutes true knowledge, it has 
never been surpassed in learning or enlightenment? 
and what does all this amount to, if not to the 
assurance of a future, bright with all the amen. 
ties as well as other advantages of improved in. 
telligence? Strange, indeed, should it be accounted, 
and only explicable through that billowy rise and 
fall which, through ali ages, has characterised the 
human lot; if, according to the present progression 
of intelligence, an age should not arrive, thou 
generations may yet pass away without having 
seen it, which, in all that is demonstrative of men- 
tal superiority, will surpass any age of the world, 
To act as pioneers to such a period is the bounden 
duty of the present and each succeeding genera 
tion, And yet, from the following summary of the 
artistic monuments of antiquity may be learned 
how much has even to be accomplished to re 
deem the past—not to say to transcend it in the 
future:— 

“The procession” of the Panathennic frieze, says Mt. Cleghors, 
“in two parailel lines, is represented advancing from cast 
west, both on the north and south sides of the temple, so that 
by turning round the angles of the eastern front, they approached 
each other in the centre. Towards the centre of this front am 
twelve figures seated, supposed to be deities, from their supefict 
size—one half facing the north, the other the south, for th 
purpose of receiving the heads of the respectiveeolumns. Thee 
two divisions of sitting figures are separated by five standing 
figures, Wich oecapy the centre of the frieze. Visconti supposs 
them the anhephori delivering the baskets of unknown contest 
to the priestess of Minerva. The next figure he thinks is & 
Archon, or Bagiasos, King of the Saered rites, who receives 


peplus or sacred awning. With respect to the twelve 
figures, seven of which are male and five female, there seem 


||} great dificulty in ascertaining what deities they are intended # 


represent. This proceeds from several causes: from the heads 
countenances of many of thein being either defaced or entirely ol 
terated—from the usual symbols and attributes which indicate 
different deities in after-times not haviag been in use in them 
of Pericles--ani from many of the attributes and miuute chamé 
teristics having been represented by metallic ornaments, of whi 
only a few vestiges now remain. In the front of the six dei 
facing the south, are six figures supposed to be magistratesOF 
of them leaning on his staff. At the head of this column a 
young women bearing trumpets, vases, and patere. Then 
lows a magistrate turning round to the sacrificial processio® 
oxen, some of which are proceeding quietly, others st 

get loose from the men who are conducting them. Next 

four women bearing squate instruments, followed by s ) 
people of different ages—the procession being elosed by aai* 
rous cars and horses. “ 


“1a the front of the six deities, facing the north, are are 
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. four of whom are leaning upon staves. The seventh |] farther, for example’s sake, some of the principal 
tarns towards the procession, and +r - nage to// statuesque decorations of the ancient, against all 
ading the other colt tween | : 
the two young , ale is aie angi a fearvy e ar cae , 1 we as yet possess in the modern Athens. 
ext flue 18 anoltu agistraie many em LOye -| a ‘ 

eg 1 ys ro sacle soit beating vases, others candelabra There was in the Parthenon itself, ereot; and 

0 0 e i s it» . . sim os " ei} vi MICA | . ‘ 
aa wale _ On the north side commences a similar procession robed to the feet, the Chryselephantine statue of 
of vittitis, followed by meteci (¢yaPnfoges bearing trays of|| Minerva, the chef d’euvre of Phidias, in ivory and 
bread, and other offerings ; men carrying skins of wine, and play-|} old, in height reaching to the ceiling, helmeted 

. > ‘ s e~oDpie fall agt 0 ; 4 ; 

ing on the _ on oe wr ys ore A. ' - oo ‘land crested with a sphynx, panoplied with the 

} ‘ ce the o_ners rv cars and norsemen. nm wie cs- Bs © 
ony ys fonres face the notth, beine acontinnation of the || Medusa’s head, whilst a golden spear penetrated 
tern rieze ce i - ‘ ‘ 78 ‘ > a - 6 ‘ . ahah bald i il . - é ‘ 
northern column of procession. It consists of dismounted horse- the roof, and glittered in the sunlight. In this 


men 





, accompani@l by a magistrate, some fitting their buckskins, || daring and gigantic composition, the gold alone, 
others their bridles, some in the act of mounting and restraining | neeording to Thucydides, weighed forty talents, it 
their horses.” 'value £120,009. Deem not for a moment that we 
There is nothing in all this to overshadow us with || favour the barbaric gold and pearl, worthy as such 

a doubt of the possibility of its reproduction. We | materials were of the value of the workmanship. 

adduee the description as a detailed specimen of the || No; a block of fair Carrara marble, of Aberdeen 
simple and natural component objects of the high|| granite even, or Binny freestone, is alike better 
art ofantiquity. And, more especially, in eonnec- || suited for our grey atmosphere and dismal climate, 

tion with the modern seulptures of Edinburgh have | and more secure from the cupidity of the Goths of 
we two motives for placing the citation promi-||time, than precious metals and perishable ani- 

rently before the reader. The first is this: The|| mal materials ; although certainly it was a thought 
fact that a self-taught British artist, Mr. John | worthy of that fine spirit too early parted, the late 
Henning, to whose penetrative sagacity is owing | Thomas Duncan, that gilded statuary was the 
all that genius and learning failed to accomplish in || thing for us ; and, for that matter, why not eleétro- 
the restoration of the Elgin marbles, from their in- || plate the surfaces in these days of scientific appli- 
explicable mutilation to the elear details of them | ances? ‘To resume, however. Statues in bronze 
furnished in the foregoing extract. He studied them || abundantly adorned the colonnade, as well as other 
in their fragmentary condition with that purely in- | parts of the temple. Other, and not dissinilar, 
stinetive feeling for their original conception and | though certainly inferior, structures were placed on 
design which may have animated the mind of Phi- th Aer levels of the Ceeropian rock. In short, 
| 
| 
| 
| 





dias, as they started to existence beneath his chisel. || the Acropclis,at the period of the visit of Pausanias 
? e P _? 
John Henning and his sons followed, as they be-||in the reign of Marcus Aurelius, possessed tlie fol- 
lieved, and as we too believe, the practice and ex-|| lowing sculptures of the best times and of the 
ample of the great sculptor of the Parthenon, when, | greatest masters—passing over those of inferior 
standing on a scaffolding swung in middle air, they || note :— 
. : ha : t o of rie in: renius * ‘ ; ' 

outwith all the force and freedoth of +e al = need « The statue of Jupiler Pollias; the Gigantamachi 4 the sub- 
the figures that at this moment decorate the jae ude ject of which was the battle of the Gods and the. Giants; the 
of the Athenzeum Club House in Pall Mall. If the | brazen colossus of Minerva, by Phidias, commonly called the 
father (though by years of study) could solve the | Minerva Promachas, which was dedicated from the ténth of 
mystery of the Panathenaie procession, and the | the spoils of Marathon; the brazen Quadriga, dedicated from the 

rs . > , | tenth of the spoils of the battle of Chaleis ; the Hierum or Sane- 
father and sons unhesitatingly execute the ex post f : Tx : : ' 
; 3 — ¢ | tuary ol Venus Lecena, which contained the brazen lioness and 
facto embellishment of the Atheneum, there surely | statue of Venus by Calamis; Minerva flaying Marsyas; Theseus 
need be little diffieulty in emulating, even in inodern 





| overcoming the Minotaur; Phrixus sacrificing the ram ; Hlercules 
times, the finest of the processions, groups, and || slaying the serpents; Minerva rising from the head of Jupiter ; 
sculptures of antiquity. ' | the Ball de heated to the Areopagns ; the contest of Neptune 
A second motive inducing us to quote an exam- || =<) Pee: ae |S baer; - a iy the Jupiter 
7 f +h, >| . ‘ ° ) OUCUS 5 Lilt Apolo A aruopins by Phichias ; the Anacreon ; the 
pie of the style and character of the Grecian seulp- || statues of Io and Calista by Deinomenes; the Olympodorus ; thé 
tures, originates in the proposal of the very gen- | Diana Leucophryne; the ancient statue of Minerva by Endeeus; 
tleman from whom we have extracted it for the re-|| the eolosea! composition of Ereehtheus and Eumolpus ; Cyenus 
storation of the Parthenon on the Calton Hill. Our || Sighting with Hercules ; Theseus fiuding the slippers and sandals 
readers are aware that this restoration is actually under the rock." 
commenced, and in progress. Our present business|| Butis it such imaginary or mythological subjects 
is more expressly, however, with the sculptures it|| with which we would illustrate our monumental 
may be made to exhibit and contain; and although || tastes? Mr. Cleghorn calmly, in his advocacy 
we shall not, even for the sake of furnishing forth | of a restoration of the Parthenon, suggests the fe- 
an illustrious example, and upholding the practica-| mains of the Panathenaie and Phygalian Marbles, 
bility of copying it, enter farther with Mr. Cleghorn || with the easts from the Temple of Theseus &c., a8 
into the description of the friezes, comprising the || models for compiling “a national sculptare for the 
Combats of the Centaurs and the Lupithae, the || pediments, friezes, and metopes, approaching as 
wars of the Amazons, or the warlike exploits of|| nearly to the general grouping and appédranee 
the Athenians, yet wo must say, that there are || the original as cireumstances and an infinitely hunt- 
senes in Alison’s History of Murope, or in the||bler execution would permit.” There aré diffs 
Previous History of Scotland alone, which might || culties just at present in the way of eves this mueh, 
with ease and propriety be rendered equally com-|| And, first, for materials—where are they? we 
meniorative by art, and imperishable in stone. At|| have mentioned some native granite and freestone; 


the same time, it may be requisite to enumerate||aud wo are reminded that the pedimenite of the 
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Madeleine of Paris are of sculptured stone, alike 
with those of the new Exchange of London; whilst 
Mr. Barry, in his evidence on the application of 
sculpture to the Houses of Parliament, stated that 
he by no means approved of white marble, because 
the effect would be crude and unsatisfactory, and 
very inharmonious with the building; but recom- 
mended any of the best kinds of stone, as the Caen 
stone, or the Maltese stone, or the stone from Pains- 
wick, Gloucestershire. If Mr. Barry did not know 
then, he knows now, of the triumphs of our favourite 
native sculptor, Alexander Handyside Ritchie, in 
the common freestone ef Binny Quarry—whereof 
more anon—Mr, Ritchie having already executed 
a Gothic and a Norman figure for the House of 
Lords, in the liver rock of that renowned stratum. 

Mr. Cleghorn justly maintains that this applica- 
tion of sculpture would give an extraordinary im- 
pulse to our sculpture and highart. What although 
the costumes of modern heroes, of horse-guards and 
grenadiers, be less classical than those of Centaurs 
and Lapithae? The national sculptors of the Con- 
tinent have already, in the public edifices of Ber- 
lin and Munich, as well as in the Parisian Made- 
leine, surmounted this obstacle. Grecian and Ro- 
man statuaries themselves adhered little to national 
or periodic costumes; the paludamentum was thrown 
over the shoulder, or the lorica drawn round the 
middle of the Roman figures especially, to display 
as far as possible the nude. And assuredly we 
should infinitely prefer the notions of Patric Park, 
who is now constructing a collossal nude of Wallace 
in his atelier in Picardy Place, to those of Flaxman, 
as exemplified in his draping of Burns in the college 
library. Wallace, Park insists, was once a man, 
but is now a myth, and has nothing to do with 
costume! Itis a pity the great Flaxman did not 
think so when he indued Burns in a plaid, resem- 
bling a Roman paludamentum—for thus he might 
have avoided a conventional “ classicality,” so out- 
rageously out of character, in our peasant bard. The 
Greeks, though fond of the nude, made more fre- 
quent use than is generally supposed, of national 
costume, in statuary ; but they did not descend to 
every minute peculiarity of dress and equipment. 
Saddles, spurs, horse-shoes, and such things, they 
never sculptured; and that unhappy artist who com- 
mitted suicide on account of some trifling imperfec- 
tion of pastern discovered in the statue of King 
Charles’s horse, in the Parliament Square, might 
have lived for that matter, unchallenged for his 
fault, in the days of Phidias or Praxiteles. It is 
thus conjectured that the British civil, or military, 
or naval costumes, whether of Celtic or Saxon 
origin, might easily be reduced to simple and gene- 
ral forms sufficiently classic for sculpture ; and we 
may instance one felicitous adaptation in James 
Fillans’s statue of Sir James Shaw, in his Alder- 
manic robes, at the cross of Kilmarnock—another 
in Handyside Ritchie’s Ralph Erskine, at the cross 
of Dunfermline—both of them being free from the 
mannerism of the effigies in modern costume that 
disfigure St. Paul’s Cathedral and Westminster 
Abbey. : 

The completion of the edifice on the Calton Hill, 
and its internal and external decoration with seulp- 
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ture, may be a work of time—although, it is tobe 
hoped, not quite so protracted as that of the Temple 
of Jupiter Olympius at Athens, for the completion 
of which the revenues of eightcenturies, and the do. 
nation of different states, were found inadequate 
nor even of St. Peter’s of the Vatican, for raising 
which acentury and a half was required. The 
Gothic Duomo of Milan, completed at an enormong 
cost by the enterprising genius or caprice of Na. 
poleon, had previously received the contributions 
and labours of seven centuries. The Temple of the 
Madeleine at Paris occupied thirty years in its con. 
struction, and the Walhalla at Ratisbon twelve; 
whilst the museum of the Medici, at Florence, hag 
remained for three centuries incompleted. There 
is no room, therefore, for despair. There may be 
a disposition, indeed, to divert the decorations of 
Edinburgh from time to time in another direction, 
The movement towards completion of the National 
Monument has latterly been purposely deferred to 
admit of the completion of the Scott Monument, for 
which there are figures yet required. The parade 
extending westwards from the base of that strue- 
ture it is also intended to ornament with statuary, 
But the example furnished by the erection of the 
German Walhalla ought to stimulate to the esta. 
blishment of a similar monument for Scotland. The 
interior of the Walhalla consists of one large cham- 
ber, destined for the reception of busts and statues 
of distinguished Germans. The pediments are 
sculptured by Swanthaler. Caryatides of marble, 
stained like ivory, with richly-gilt drapery, in imita- 
tion of the ancient statues of ivory and gold, have 
been sculptured by Greek sculptors, with long beards, 
to support the ceiling over the gallery, on the colon 
nades at either end of the interior. The imitation of 
the Greek statues of ivory and gold is accounted 
happy idea, and commended for adoption in the 
National Monument of Scotland. 

By way of conceiving what is to be done, let us 
now enumerate and criticise such works as we are 
either already possessed of, or are about to possess 
in Edinburgh. We shall adduce a faithful enume- 
ration ; we fear it may appear meagre in extent, 
and even in some of its items obscure; but we do 
not think, upon the whole, that any other British 
city can outvie it, poor as it is. 

We begin with the King Charles of the Parlia 
ment Square, and by an easy transition enter the 
Parliament House, in which are the statues of 
Erskine, Lord President Blair, &e. The busts of 
the Signet Library, the figures in the Couneil 
Chamber, Flaxman’s Burns in the College library, 
Campbell’s Duke of York on the Castle esplanade, 
the equestrian Earlof Hopetoun, Sir Francis Cham 
trey’s colossal William Pitt and George IV., Steele's 
Queen Victoria, the forthcoming equestrian Wel 
lington, Scott, and the four figures of Prince 
Charles Edward, Meg Merrilees, the Last Minstrel, 
and Lady of the Lake, by A. H. Ritchie, James 
Ritchie, and Patrick Slater. Handyside Ritchie's 
Tympanum of the Commercial Bank pediment, and 
emblematical group over the porch of the Highland 
Society’s Museum ; John Steele’s Tympanum of the 
“Ten Virgins” on the pediment of the Standard In- 
surance Office ; Hygeia in the open Temple, at St; 
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’s Well; Escalapius and Hippocrates, by 
Handyside Ritchie, in front of the Royal College 
of Physicians, not forgetting Forrest’s figure on 
the top of Melville’s pillar, and the new emblema- 
tical figures surmounting the neighbouring columns 
of the British Linen Company’s Bank; these, 
with numerous other monumental and votive sculp- 
tures of more or less merit, but perhaps less con-| 
spicaously exhibited, make up the sum of our 
Edinburgh Street and Sculpture Gallery. Amongst | 
these last, however, are Nolleken’s bust of George | 
Drummond at the Royal Infirmary; the bust of 
the Rev. Dr. David Johnston of North Leith, at. 
the Blind Asylum ; the rude bust of George Heriot | 
jn the quadrangle of his hospital; Handyside 
Ritchie’s monumental group in memory of the Rev. 
David Dickson of St. Cuthbert’s, or West Church ; 
and Steel’s:nonument to the late Robert Jameson, in 
the same place of sepuiture ; his bust of Dr. Patrick | 
Neill, in the Hall of the Experimental Garden; | 
and, if we may include them, the small square 
monumental urn of Linnzeus, and the urn on Play- | 
fair’s monument, Although we refer to these ceno- 
taphs, there may be other monumental sculptures | 








besides, worthy to be included in this numeration, || 


such as the fine monument of Lord Belhaven in 
the chapel royal of Holyrood. It is not, however, | 
in such examples of art that Edinburgh excels; | 
and it would be wasting time to pursue the subject | 
in that direction. 

Art and the Reformation, it is well known, were at | 
variance; and in Edinburgh, the head-quarters of | 
Iconoclasm, it is hardly to be expected that many mo- | 
numents of antiquity would survive the surges of the 
popular fury, and the destructive warrantsof Argyle 
and his destroying angels. One of therecent legion | 
of pamphieteers which our most prolific of publish- 
ing seasons has produced, has thus described the | 
effects of that crisis: ‘It fell upon the arts of 
architecture, painting, and music, like a deadening | 
blight. Those noble and magnificent structures | 
that once existed in this country, the few remain- | 
ing time-honoured ruins of which fill the mind of the 
beholder with awe, wonder, and admiration, fell, 
with all of art that they contained, a prey to an 
unsparing ruthless zeal, never to be replaced.’’* 

sweeping, indeed, was the cleansing out in Edin- 
burgh of the Augean stable of ecclesiastical 
imagery, or, as Lord Lindsay would call it, 
“Christian Art,” that though niche and canopy 
abound to icll where statue of saint, apostle, 
martyr, and virgin stood—save the grotesque 
figures of the late Trinity College Church, (now 
also removed)—we are not aware of above one or 
two exceptions to the general sentence of annihila- 
tion, The mode in which these appear to have 
escaped, is sufficiently whimsical. An alto relievo 
at the angle of John Knox’s house has obviously 
been spared, under the impression of its being an 
orthodox representation of the Reformer himself, 
and not a Roman Catholic image of worship. And 
yet more recent investigation has shewed it to be 
nothing else. It represents Moses, we believe, at 
the burning bush, with the inscription “God” in 


Observations on the State of the Art of Music in Scot- 
land and its Capital.” Edinburgh : W. F. Watson, 
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Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. The pulpit in whick 
the figure has been enshrined as a Protestant 
saint, is, therefore, a bold innovation. In like 
manner, the effigies of the emperor Severus and 
his consort, Julia, on a slab of stone, built into the 
front wall of the house immediately opposite that 
of John Knox, have escaped, under the impression 
of their being representations of Adam and Eve, 
as which they are popularly known to this day. 
Pennant, in his Tour, designates this a Scotch mis- 
take, and quotes the misapplied inscription, Anno 
1621, which has absurdly been added to these fine 
profile specimens of Roman sculpture:—Jn sudore 
vultus tui vesceris pane—or, for the non-Latinated, 
“in the sweat of thy brow shalt thou earn thy 
bread,”’ a very likely motto for a Roman emperor 
and his spouse! Thus it seems, however, that these 
figures escaped the fate of all things Roman. We 
know that the Abbey of Holyrood was reduced to 
the bare and roofless walls of its Chapel Royal, 
And as for Trinity College Church—although we 
have clambered, during its latter days, through all 


its impassable pinnacles to catch glimpses of its 


grotesque Gothic humour, inane nuns, droll fellows 
of monks, crouchant under the fancied burdens of 
waterspouts—waterspouts themselves, bent up 
double, with a good swingle-tree under their knees, 
and playing all sorts of monkey tricks, nay, abso- 
lutely caricatured as monkeys—we, nevertheless, 
must leave to the Hon. Lord Cockburn the lamen- 
tation over the loss of this sculptured edifice :-— 


“Tt was not only the oldest, but almost the only remaining 
Gothic structure in Edinburgh; and those who understood the 
subject revered it as one of great architectural interest. Though 
never completed, what was of it was quite entire; insomuch, that 


|| a congregation met in it. The presence of such a building honours 


It was intputed to it that it was ill-formed and ill-placed 
for modern use. Both true; but they are objections that enhance 
its importance. They disconnected it from modern times, and 
uses, and associations, and left it to be seen and feli solely as a 
monument of antiquity. Of what use, in the sense of these ob- 
jections, is any ruin? Yet this church was sacrificed, not to the 
necessities, but to the mere convenience of a railway. The rail- 
way had been finished, and was in action. But it wanted a few 
yards of more room for its station, and these it got by the de- 
struction of the finest piece of old architecture in Edinburgh. 
The spirit that did this, or that submitted to it, would carry a rail. 
way through Pompeii.” — Cockburn on the Beauty of Edinburgh. 


But we must leave Lord Cockburn, like another 
Marius, amongst the ruins. Delenda est Carthago; 
and there’s an end of Trinity College Church. It 
was not of ruins we meant to speak, and yet there 
is another whose stones, like those of this same 
Gothic shrine, are still surviving. 


“ Dun Edin’s cross—a pillar’d stone 
Rose ona turret octagon; 
But now is razed that monament 
Whence royal edict rang.” 

Lord Cockburn joins Sir Walter Scott in execrat- 
ing the author of the removal of this street obstruc- 
tion, who, since 1756, has thus been doubly damned 
in poetry and prose by two officials of the College 
of Justice. The “ pillar’d stone”’ is, however, ex- 
tant. It stands upon the lawn in front of the 
house of Drum, four miles from Edinburgh, on the 
way to Dalkeith; although Sir Walter himself 
had got into his Abbotsford Collection four carved 
heads appertaining to its decorated cross, and the 
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cisterh Which, in gala days, used to flow with wine. 
And we entertain no doubt that if the Right 
Hon. Lord Provost, and the Hon. Lord Cockburn, 


incline to restore thas much of “the beauty of| 
Edinburgh,” they may do it, as the latter says, | 
could easily point | 
s!|of the pedestal ; and from our researches in the 


‘*for a very small sum.” We 
out to them a site which would exempt their iferves 


from the wide-strect ontery—we mean the centre | 


of the quadrangle at the Royal Exchange. 
Within the building now used as the Town- 
Council Chamber of Edinburch, situated in that 


, ; cial ' 
Quadrangle, but which was originally the Custom | 


House, then the Exchequer, and, finally, snw the 
scattered offices of the Municipality collected un- 
der its roof, there is a piece of sculpture which, 
if not the finest, is, from its mysterious history and 
prominent position, probably not the least remark- 
able of our Edinburgh collection. It is supposed 
to be the statue of Prinee Charles Edward, from 
the circumstance of its having been disinterred in 
the burial-ground formerly attached to St. Giles’ 
Cathedral, and afterwards forming the site of the 
Parliament Close. The supposition is, that in the 
hey-day of Edinburgh Jacobitism, this fine bronze 
had been commissioned from abroad, but having 
arrived too late, its alarmed importers had con- 
signed it to the tomb, little dreaming that the Ma- 
gistrates of Edinbarch would elevate it to the 
place of honour as the chicf ornament of the 
Couneil Chamber. It is a fall-leng¢th figure, in an 
elegant and casy attitude, sustaining in the hand 
a lance or spear, and always reminds us of Shak- 
speare’s admirable delineation of a youthful hero— 
“JT saw Young Harry, with his beaver up; 
His cunisses on his thigh,” ¢ 

Availing ourselves of the courtesy of Mr. Sinclair, 
the depute city clerk, we were most solicitous to 
have obtained from the city records some trace of 
the history of this mysterious figure, Our united 
researches were, however,in vain, Arnottells us, 
that, from the mauner in which the records were 
kept in 1685, the period of the erection of another 
statue, probably our finest equestrian monument 
(the fortheoming Wellington exeerted), and un- 
doubtedly our carliest import 
we mean King Charles IT., 
Square—it does not appear by whom that fine work 
was executed, nor at whose expense. He quaintly 
énough criticises the figure as being “ naked, in the 
Roman manner, without spurs,” &e. ; nor does he 
omit to detail the fucetio of the bar of his day re- 
garding the position it seems to have occupied in 
the Parliament Close, with the horse’s tail turned 
towards an image of Justice, which, it appears, stood 
over the door of the Parliament Ilouse : nor the 
remarks passed on its allered rese 
buchadnezzar’s image ; nor the “ great fact” thot 
the setting upof the figure cost the town 1,000 pounds | | 
(Seots of course), Aided by the gentleman abore 
referred to, we ransacked the city records also for 
the singular history of this picce of scalpture— 
which seems even to have undergone vicissitudes as 
strange as those experienced by Louis Kirnego, 
alias the Mery Monarch, himself; for although 
never perched in a Royal Oak, or sheltered by an 


mblance to Ne- 








ant piece of scu!lpturce— | | 
in the Parliament | 





Alice Lee, the statue, horse and man, appears lite- 





rally to have long lain enscoriced for safety in the 
Calton Gaol. Arnot especially notices that the 
statue bore, in his time, no inseription. This jg 
no longer the ease; for a lengthened rigmarole effy. 
sion in Latin, likening Charles at the Restoration 
to the sun bursting from a clotid, graces a portion 


civie records, we find that on the 19th April, 1817, 
Dean of Guild Johnston reported to the town coun. 
cil the discovery of the tablet amongst some lumber 
belonging to the city, in the vaalt under the Par. 
liament House. This fulsome inscription is incom. 
plete; but what remains is in all conscience quite 
enough. The tablet was replaced not only at that 
time, but again after the great fire in the Parlia. 
ment Close. Onthe 18th August. 1824, we find 
it reported that its internal supports had given 
way ; the superintendant of the town’s works was 
therefore authorised to take it down and have it 
examined. The parties who chiefly interested 
themselves in its preservation were two citizens 
well known for their attachment to art, Messrs, 
Selater (die eutter), and Bryson (watehmaker) ; 
and accordingly we find an acknowledgment on the 
Gth November, 1833, on the eve of the city’s bank: 
ruptey, to the effect that Deacon Selater had been 
mainly instrumental in preserving this valuable 
statue (and rescuing it, we believe, from durance 
vile), and reeognising his claim for expenses. On 
the 12th May, 1835, we find thanks accorded to 
the Lord Provost, Sir James Spittal, for his very 
great and successful exertions, whereby the great 
equestrian statue of King Charles II, had been 
again restored, and in so splendid a manner, to the 


ber following, we find the sum of £32 5s. 64d. 
voted to pay the different accounts for repairing the 
statue previously to its being placed in the Parlia- 
‘ment Square. The hollow bronze, we believe, was 
| not only provided anew with proper internal sup- 
| ports, but filled with a composition resembling the 
| paving asphalte now in use, so that it is very nearly 
| | possessed, as it stands, of absolute solidity. It is 
worthy of remark, in connection with the artistie 
details in the execution of its equine portion, 
that, as the city record bears, “ at the same time, 
the superintendant expressed his gratitude to Con- 
rener Dick (our well-known Professor of Veterinary 
Science), for his kind and gratuitous services if 
superintending the repairs on the horse, whos 
symmetry had been rendered more perfect thaw 
ever by his attention.” If the tradition goes right 
the hapless artist must on this oceasion have been 
perturbed in his sleep of death ; for the deficiency 
of a pastern, which made him a suicide, according 
to the popular recital, was nothing to the aberr® 
tion o. symmetry detected by the eye of modert 
Iscience. Professor Dick was ‘just the man, how- 
/erer, to put to rights the symmetry of a horse of 
bronze ; and in the spirited ereation of Parliament 
Square, to accommodate whose rotundity of sidé 
the legs of the reyal rider are most unceremoniously 
bent till the statue beeomes more the statue of # 
horse than of a centaur, we must necessarily po® 
sess the finest of all models of equestrian sculpture. 


Let us now pass into the Hall of the Parliament 














Parliament Square ; and, finally, on the 22d Decem- 
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fldute, whose magnificent area, possessed of four! 
saperb picces of sculpture, may almost be pro-| 
i | 
gonteed our principal gallery of modern sculpture. | 
Who, then, are the men whom Eilinburgh delights | 
to honour? Burns knelt and wept upon a nameless) 
poet's grave, and was left to rear his monument 
when ‘steeped in poverty to the very lips.’ The! 
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on the same floor with the hall of the Outer Housé, 
is an old French bust, of sharp severity of feature, 
decked with the conquéror’s bays, and representing 
the head of General King George Il, In all pro- 
bability it is from the graphic ¢hisel of Rowbilliaé, 
to whose style, as shown inthe statue of Lord Pre- 
sident Forbes, it undoubtedly approximates. — At 


Grevfriars holds no monuments more obseure than!| the farther end of this apartment we have another 


. | 
those of George Buchannan, Dr. Robertson (the 
Historian), and Dr. Black (the father of Chemistry). | 
First of all, however, we have,in “the Outer House” 


of the Court of Session, the expressive Roubilliac’s || of inspiration, poetry, and life. 


ungent characteristic statue of Duncan Forbes | 
of Culloden, Lord President of the Court during! 
the troublous times of that rebellion which he 
patriotically impoverished himself to suppress, and! 
Which, by a striking coincidence, expired on his | 
patrimonial property. This statue was erected at 
the expense of the Faculty. The figure is seated, | 
but, in its animated attitude of delivering a charge 
from the bench, seems to start forward on the| 
spectator, who might almost expect the marble lips 
to speak, The outstretched hand—the intense and | 
zealous posture—the sharp and somewhat finically | 
complicated angles of the drapery, render this, in-| 
deed, the most impassioned piece of sculpture we! 
possess, There is atrifle, perhaps, of foreign exag- 
geration, contrasting greatly with the masculine vi- 
gour and staid dignity of the neighbouring produc- 
tions of Chantrey; but, in the living spirit which has | 
beet made to possess the stone, you forgive atid for- | 
get that it isa French rather than a Hichland Lord | 
President whom Roubilliac has bestowed upon the! 
Court of Session of the first half of last eontury. | 
Chantrey’s full length statue of Henry Dundas, | 
Viseount Melville, is truly a noble figure. 


athwart the body, giving majesty to the difficult 
costume of the statesman, and relicf to the entire 
composition of this stalwart and stately form. Its 
proportions are colossal ; and, being clevated on a! 
pedestal which places it at a due altitude before | 
the eye, is really an imposing object; difficult! 
though it might be, in scanning the merely common. | 
place details composing it, to tell to what, besides its | 
composed and steadfast mein, its dignity is attribu-| 
table. A finer specimen, probably, of Chantrev’s | 
art will be found in the sitting fignre of Lord Presi-| 
dent Blair, so accurately characterised in “ Peter's | 
Letters to his Kinsfulks.” This fine cent pture, | 
which forinerly occupied a niche ia the fitst division | 
of the Court, now forms one of the Outer House 
gallery of figures—the remaining one for the! 
nonce being also a seated and rather ecommon- 
place figure, ascribed by many to Chantrey ; but | 
we should say more resembling the style of Catnp- 
bell, of Robert Dundas of Arniston, Loerd Advo-| 
cate, and ultimately Lord Chief Baron of the Court | 
of Exchequer in Scotland. This plain figure was 
ereeted at the expense of the eounty of Edinburgh ; 
and, prior to its removal to the niche in which it is 
presently immured, in the side wall of the Parlia- 
meut house, had, we believe, been absolutely lost 
sight of amongst the lumber appertaining to the 
County Hall. 


In the reading-rodm of the Advocates’ Library, 











A bold || 
breadth of drapery depends from the right shoulder || 





of those exquisite works which Sir Francis Chan- 
trey so frequently threw off in marble, abounding 


‘lin character, feeling, and intelleet-—and breathing 


It is the head of 
Baron Hume, 1832. There is but little hair deed- 
rating the posterior portion of the head; but it is 
managed with supreme felicity. It would be diffi- 
cult to surpass the profound intelligence whieh 
Chantrey has infused into the meditative expres- 
sion of this head ; and, to the readers of his re- 
cently published biography, it may be preseribed 
as a study illustrative of the force of sentiment he 
could impress upon his works. A neighbouring 
bust of that eelebrated philanthropist, the Hon. 
Henry Erskine, by P. Tournerelli, contrasts un- 
favourably with Chantrey’s fine coneeption. Its 
aspect is scusual; bat great firmness is imparted 
by the curvature of the nose, despite the duplicat- 
ing tendency ofthe chin. Let as do justice, however, 
to the memory of Ilenry Erskine. He was in his 
time unquestionably one of the most eminent men 
on the Whig side of the bar, and beneath this dall 
phlegmatic exterior covered an exhaustless fand of 
wit, a love of poetry and music, and, what is 
better, a warm enthusiastic heart—for it is a well 
known aneedote, that when a poor suitor, in a 
remote district, was menaced by a wealthy neigh- 
bour with an expensive plea, he retorted, “ Ye 
dinna ken what ye say; there’s nae puir man in 
Scotland need want a freend while we have Harry 
lirskine.” The bust was presented to the Faculty 
by Miss Craig of Edinburgh. 

In the upper vestibule of the elegant Signet 
Hall we have a bust of Colin Mackenzie of Port- 
more, by Campbell. He was deputy-keeper of the 
Signet, and a great friend of Sir Walter Seoitt. 
There is in this bast little room for the display of 
drapery ; yet it is mannazved with great decision. 
Confronting it is an early bust of Sir James Gib- 
son Craig—not now a good likeness of the venerable 
baronet—by Laurence Macdonald, now one of the 
most eminent sculptors settled at Rome, This 
is certainly not a good bust; the plaid which 
envelopes it is singularly bulged and expanded, 
We might, perhaps, with propriety notiee another 
ornament of this partieular spot—it is a model of 
the Borghese vase in terra cotta, presented to the 
society by Mark Sprot, Esq., of Garnkirk, and 
made at his celebrated Garnkirk works. 

Attired in the robes and insignia of the Garter, 
in an absurd and awkward situation, slightly raised 
above the middle of the northern wall of the eastle 
esplanade, stands Campbell's unprepossegsing bust 
in bronze of the late Duke of York. This seion of 
royalty, who eombined the fanctions of soldier and 
priest, might well have been left out of the statue 
gallery of the nation until his creditors bad re 
ceived payment of their jast atid lawful elatme, 
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And yet he was the instrament of some little good 
in his day and generation—not as the wearer of the 
lawn sleeves of Osnaburgh—but as the friend of 
the poor soldier, in pitying his condition, and caus- 
ing his pay to be raised from 6d. to 1s.a day. If, 
however, only one of his statues could have been 
spared to commemorate his younger brother, the 
beloved Edward, Duke of Kent, the father of our 
Queen, it would have been more grateful in a na- 
tion’s eyes than any of the collossal bronzes reared 
to him of York. 

Flaxman’s Burns, a figure in every respect a 
misconception of the peasant bard, removed from 
its inauspicious site within the monument on the 
edge of the Calton Hill, has found shelter in the 
grand hall of the College Library, where there are 
several other marbles. We could have expected 
from the genius of Flaxman something more in 
keeping with the character of our nation’s greatest 
poet. Burns is supposed to be apostrophising the 
mountain daisy, which, no doubt, springs almost 
unseen at his foot; his bonnet is thrown down, but 
his plaid is made to perform the stage-property 
trick of Romanising the costume; and, as he stands 
with a furled scroll in his hand, he looks mere like 
a Roman senator addressing the patres conscripti, | 
than like him who 

“Walked in glory and in pride, 
Following his plough along the mountain side.” 

The finish, and grace of execution, apart from 
the erroneous spirit and purpose of this work, are 
at the same time exquisite. It is a fine mistake of 
a great sculptor, but does not represent Burns in 





any possible phase of his existence. 

The bronze group of John, Earl of Hopetoun, | 
and his steed, in front of the Royal Bank of Scot-. 
land, St. Andrew’s Square, is the work, we believe, 
of Mr. Campbell. It is exquisitely conceived in its 
arrangements, but obviously disproportioned in the 
relative animal forms of horse and man. The 
heroic and even colossal figure of this hero of Water- 
loo is immeasurably injured by the petite charac- 
ter of the steed. And yet there is spirit and action 
—we had almost said blood as weil as spirit—mani- 
fested in the restrained impatience of the little 
Arab. The semi-recumbent attitude of the war- 
rior is rather affected, There is an elaboration of 
detail in this fine piece, which might be worthy of 
study. 

Surmounting the pillar in front, which, notwith- 
standing its flutes, is ridiculously said to copy the 
column of Trojan at Rome, stands a freestone co- 
lossus of the same Lord Melville, commemorated in 
Chantrey’s Parliament House marble. This figure, 
which is fourteen or sixteen feet high, is well ele- 
vated above the critical gaze; and, never having 
aspired so high as the top of the staircase within 
the column that sustains it, we really cannot more 
than guess atits merits. It is the work, we believe, 
of that untutored artist, Mr. Forrest, who has formed 
so extensive a popular exhibition of sculpture in 
freestone, on the Calton Hill. 

The great artist in freestone is decidedly Mr. 
Alexander Handyside Ritchie, from whose atelier 
proceed the three figures in the emblematic device 
aurrounding the ballustrade on the porch of the 
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Highland and Agricultural Society’s Museum, on 
George IV. Bridge; the spiri rich, and pic. 
turesque sculpture of the tympanum of the pedi. 
ment of the Commercial Bank in George Street, 
the finest development we possess of the classical] 
taste of the ancients for combining sculpture with 
architecture. The novel introduction of the figures 
of Esculapius and Hippocrates, surmounted by a 
third of Hygeia, so nobly and justly poised and pro. 
portioned over the porch of the new Physicians’ Hall 
in Queen Street (an idea which seems to have been 
carried out in placing his six figures just perched a. 
top of the magnificent columns forming the frontage 
of the British Linen Company’s new bank in St, 
Andrew’s Square),* and the first two out of the only 
four subordinate figures that have, as yet, been sup. 
plied to the Scott monument, viz.:—‘ The Bonnie 
Prince Charlie,’’ and ‘‘ Meg Merrilees”—the other 
two, ‘‘The Last Minstrel,” and “ Lady of the Lake,” 
having been executed respectively by James Ritchie 
and Patrick Slater. The freestone figures attached 
to the Scott monument aro not easily discernible 
amidst the Gothic tracery from the Princes Street 
promenade ; but they are fine free sculptures, and 
merit a closer inspection by ascending to the ballus- 
trade on their level. 

We must not forget, in passing, that Mr. John 
Steele, a sculptor of whom we shall immediately 
have infinitely more to say, has, upon the tympanum 
of the little pediment of the Standard Insurance 
office, in George Street, produced, in alto relievo, a 
representation of the parable of the “ Ten Virgins,” 
which is stated to have been the first application in 
Edinburgh of this truly Grecian embellishment to 
architecture. | 
The grand embellishments of George Street are, 
however, Chantrey’s colossal bronzes of George 
IV. and William Pitt. The figure of George IV. 
wants dignity. To display the gartered leg, the 
drapery is violently parted, and the head and shoul- 
ders are thrown back into an attitude which gives a 
serio-comic strut to the entire deportment. It is 
not the most “finished gentleman of Europe” 
whom we see before us; but some stage king—“a 
king of shreds and patches ;” “a poor player, 
whose pride lies in his ham-strings.’’ The way in 
which the sceptre, too, reposes on the arm, so as to 
resemble*the mode in which a pen is wielded, rather 
than that with which the emblem of royalty is 
grasped, deprives the latter of its significance, 
The king is crownless; and but for the striking 
likeness and real majesty involved in the drapery 
of the figure (one solitary fault excepted), it might 
be taken to represent not the first magistrate of the 
realm, but the legal order of Edinburgh, in the 
person of some advocate’s first clerk, 

With the statue of Pitt it is different, He 
is a noble fellow. Dignity informs every linea- 
ment of his frame. He adjusts his toga like a se- 
nator, and rears in stupendous moral supremacy his 





* The completion of these emblematical figures, by Mr. 
Ritchie, representing Navigation, Commerce, Man 
Agriculture, Science, and Art, has just been effected, 

the scatiolding removed. There is a curious story told of 
the head of Agriculture coming off as it was hoisted to its 
— cirgumstance of ominous aspect at the present mo- 
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* Atlantean shoulders, fit to bear 
The weight of heaviest cabinets.” 
In strength, force, and perspicuity of character, 
Chantrey’s Pitt is, perhaps, his finest statue. 

Steele’s figure of her present Majesty surmount- 
ing the pediment of the Royal Institution, though | 
rendered a little rigid in outline, chiefly from the | 
notches in the mural crown with which he has | 
encircled the brow of our Sovereign Lady, is very | 
happily proportioned. It is not easy to conceive | 
how a sitting figure could be gracefully placed on) 
the top of a building, or anywhere in the outer air. ' 
The great faults of Chantrey’s James Watt (Glas- | 
gow) and Steele’s Sir Walter Scott (Edinburgh), | 
arise from this difficulty. In the Queen, Mr. John | 
Steele has produced a pyramidical effect, which | 
harmonises the mass, however, as every regular | 

metrical figure must do,totheeye. It is true that 
the folds of the drapery are too much attenuated, 
and broken-up, as it were, into tangled threads, 
as if her Majesty had been attired for the occasion, 
not in the richest brocade, but in the lankest taffeta. 
The neck is also too extended for that of our Most 
Gracious Queen, as in a mere question of personal | 
resemblance. But that matters little; and on the 
whole, in its present position, environed by the 
finely-sculptured sphynxes of the same author, 
looking forth from the wings of this edifice of the 
age, dedicated to the arts and sciences, upon the 
far future, with the calm of prophecy in their mien, 
the Victoria statue of grey freestone is one of our 
most pleasing sculptures. 

The Scott statue, from the immensely dispropor- 
tioned space it is left to fill, within the lofty pointed 
arches of the monument, has dwindled inté an abyss 
of insignificance, in which, though as fine and. 
characteristic a performance as Steele has yet pro- 
duced, it is utterly sacrificed. It must either be 
raised to exclude the sky, or some species of Gothic | 
canopy must be contrived to intervene skyward, | 
and shut up the great and garish blank that di- 
minishes it to a speck. Indeed, however outrageous | 
a departure it might seem from the architectural | 
design, we should prefer the latter expedient, and 
that from a feeling that, low as this statue sits, it| 
could not, as a sitting figure, be elevated much | 
without exciting that painful commiseration occa- 
sioned by beholding the bare-headed figure of the 
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statue in honour of James Watt, exposed in a snow iI 
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storm on an open pedestal in George Square, Glas- 
gow. Mr. Steele has been less felicitous in his 
drapery of Scott than even in that of Queen Victoria, 
The “mighty magician,” rolled in his plaid and 
seated in the cold draught of these open arches, is in 
anything but a heroic or dignified situation. Date 
obolum Belisario is the voice we almost expect to 
hear emanating from Scott’s Gothic shrine. The 
folds, too, are frittered away till all the fine effects 
which, in colossal figures, are obtained from the 
judicious management of drapery, disappear and 
become tiresome and trivial in the multiplicity of 
petty details into which they are distributed. “* But,” 
it may be asked, “ is the figure colossal?” It would 
seem so, from the tale of some fatalities attending 
the shipment and debarcation of the block of grey 
Carrara marble whence it is cut. When the block, 
weighing from 30 to 33 tons, was in process of being 
shipped at Leghorn, the shears in which it was 
swung on board snapt, and the ponderous mass, in 
the first place, descended right through the bottom 
of the vessel into the sea. On being fished out and 
conveyed to Leith, a similar catastrophe very nearly 
occurred to it, from the difficulty experienced in 
finding apparatus and tackling adequate to effect 
its landing. Placed, at length, upon a four-wheeled 
truck, it was transported to Mr. Steele’s studio by 
a team of twenty powerful horses, in a sort of tri- 
umphal procession. Yet for all this, the general 
effect of the figure is now reduced, solely from the 
disadvantages of its position, (materially enhanced, 
however, by the faulty drapery, ) to proportions any- 
thing but colossal in appearance. 

And now, what remains for us tonotice? With 
even the existence of Nolleken’s bust of George 
Drummond in the Royal Infirmary very few are 
acquainted: very many opportunities, however, 
occur for the exhibiton of Steele’s finely character- 
istic bust of Dr. Patrick Neill, in the hall of the 
Experimental Garden at Inverleith. Of Steele's 
busts, another and a very fine one of Earl Grey 
exists in the Counwil Chamber; in which place 
there is alsoa bust of George III., by P. Tourner- 
elli, erected at an expense of £128 to the city in 
March, 1814; a full-length statue of that monarch, 
by the Hon. Mrs. Damer, is also placed under the 
dome of the General Register House. The monu- 
mental productions of the Hygeia of St. Bernard’s 
Well, &c., we shall not presume to discuss, 








SUPPLEMENTARY HINTS ON THE FRANCHISE. 


Tae Executive will most probably meet the Legis- 
lative division of the State on magazine-day. The 
contents of the speech from the throne must, there- 
fore, be concealed from us while we write; and the 
event would follow too closely on the prediction to 
allow us to guess or divine the contents of the 
parliamentary programme before its official ap- 
pearance. The Queen will advise and promise 
economy—that is a safe assumption, for the same 





the century; a reduction in the army will be pro- 
mised, because some time will elapse before the 
estimates be submitted, and the Ministry will, 
during the interval, consider the propriety of ob- 
serving this conditional promise; very little will be 
said on the Eastern question, since the public inte- 
rest might suffer by the publie being told plainly 
what they may have read in the correspondence of 
the daily journals at any time for some months 





course has been taken in all the Royal speeches of | 


past ; and we aro informed that the electoral fran. 
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chise may be submitted to reconsideration; and 
although we place little reliance on the informa- 
tion, yet the rumour induces us to turn over again 
this question, which is already more superannuated 
than poor Peter Peebles’ law pleas, with the view 
of finding light in and an exit from tho dark tunnel 
in which, longer than any other question, the suf- 
frage agitation seems doomed to move. 

The hints offered by us in January regarding 
the suffrage were not put forward as new, or strik- 
ing, or very remarkable in any way, but merely as 
the means of compromising a difficulty, and turning 
an endicss motion to some practicalend, We pre- 
viously suggested a similar course; and we think 
now, as before, that, however certain the realisation 
of any scheme may be fifteen or twenty years 
hence, that an instalment at the present date, 
without prejudice to the claim for the balance, is 
an advantage that may reasonably be desired. 
We are told by sanguine friends that our proposals 
are too late—that the struggle is over, nearly— 
and the victory is won, nearly. If their convic- 
tions be correct, and if they be better acquainted 
with the state of the case than we are, the circum- 
stance will not distress us, and our proposals will 
do noharm. Weremember the exultation regard- 
ivg the Reform Bill, and the wide-spread couvie- 
tion that a good time was coming, and that the 
golden age was trampling hard on the heels of the 
then current months; and we have seen and shared 


the disappointed hopes from that measure, uot | 


altogether in vain. Six years afterwards, we inet 
an able and an honest advecate of the points enter- 
tained in the Charter. The agitation in favuur o! 
these views was more formidable at that time than 
now. Weurged the propricty of an arrangement 
on a different basis, calculated in a few years to 
work out all that was sought, by educating as it 
advanced. The gentleman to whom we refer liked 
the scheme. He allowed that it was more likely 
to improve the condition of the working classes 


than the plan proposed; but he added that his | 


friends were committed to the measures they advo- 
cated —that they would carry them in a few years; 
and that, if in five years they were not successful, 
he and others would mature this system, which, he 
felt, would silence all objections, except those which 
originated exclusively in an unjust love for power, 
and would be carried. Five years passed, and he 
was actively engaged in other pursuits, and had 
thrown aside the Suffragemovement, under the con- 
viction that nothing could be done for its promotion 
inthe present dayand generation. So we haveseen, 
one by one until the cases have become many, en- 
thusiasm degenerate into indifference, and zeal 
freeze into apathy, under the discouraging influ. 
ence of delay, and the proverbial power to sicken 

essed by hope deferred. The friends of the 
people at the close of the last century have passed 
away, and the exteusion of suflrage proposed 
by them is not yet accomplished. ‘The men of 
1819 have been greatly thinned in thirty years, 
and their object has yet to be eflected. Burdett, 
Cobbet, and Hunt, have been succeeded by other 
prominent reformers ; avd are the latter, like the 
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the next generation? Is Britain to have a per. 
petual succession of agitation from one generation 
to another on this topic? Is it even to have some 
long period of strug¢le—two or three generations 
before a definite end be reached? ‘The questions 
are interesting ; for, it might be wiser to fix upon 
some point where all parties would meet now, 
rather than wait for thirty years our arrival ata 
position, in an abstract view, higher and more ad- 
vantageous than the lowly practical ground on 
which we may step at once. The franchise is the 
means to an end; and the end is neglected, while 
the country ferments periodically regarding the 
means. Great practical questions of currency 
and labour, of land and leases, of sanatory and 
social reform, are overlooked, beczuse men’s minds 
are occupied with discussions on the suffrage. It 
is possible to enact bad laws in a Legislative As. 
sembly, elected upon the most extensive franchise, 
the United States support slavery, slave-breeding, 
and slave-dealing, with a representation based on 
the broadest surface. The National Assembly of 
France decreed the bombardment of Rome for the 
restoration of the Pope, and the establishment of 
schools for the better training of youth “‘ to despot- 
isin ;” although its members are elected by Uni. 
versal Suffrage. Similar results are not to be 
expected in this country; and we mention these 
fuets only to justify such a political heresy as 
this, namely, that if we hada franchise based on 
the age of twenty-five, instead of twenty-one, we 
should not participate in any labour that might be 
proposed for the purpose of cutting off the four 
extra years. Some parties, with a keener per 
ception of political rights than we possess, might 
insist on agitation for twenty-one. We should, on 














the other hand, be pleased with twenty-five, or 
| any similar year which might be in practiee. Our 
object is cheap and good Government, se contrived 
Ithat all classes may be fully represented in its 
| formation. 

The Cabinet get credit for some new scheme on 
\this topic. Its nature is not yet explained ; but 
if it be as stated in some quarters, the en‘ranchise- 
ment of all ten-pound tenants in counties, and all 
rate-payers in burghs—it will be supported by 
| many partes who might wish a larger bill, but 
will tuke eheerfully the measure that they can 
obtain, 
| Theplanproposedinthismagazine sometime since, 
merely because it might be easily obtained, has no 
| startling features, and thus no great reeommenda- 
‘tion to those who hunt for original ideas, We pro- 
pose merely to give the capital invested in a forty- 
shilling freehold the same political privilege in any 
other form that it commands in Jand. ‘This part 
|of the plan is only a project for extending the forty- 
shilling frechold qualification, and making it more 
easily aud profitably attainable in towns than it ig 
at present. Land alone qualifies under the exist 
ing law of Jugland; but land represents merely 
iis money value, and the thing bought should not 
confer political privileges greater than the means of 


purchase. 











former, to leave a legacy of suilrage agitation to 
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for the legislative assumption that heritable property 
is of more importance to the nation than its moveable 

and chattels. Land is not of greater public 
importanee than the road that gives value to the soil ; 
and if an industrious man saves money for investment 
in soads, he should not be worse treaied than if he 
had found a patch of land to suit lis purpose. The 


spirit of the law at present existing will not be aes 


lated by a change in the leticr of the statute. The 





words confine the power of qualification to heritable | 
| 


property ; while the spirit of the law clearly is, that any | | 


person who has acquired a given amount of property, | 


of any description, unconnected with his immediate 
profession or trade, shall be invested with the full 


rights of citizenship, while he continues to hoid that) 


property. 
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uneneumbered. Money deposits are quite as capa, 
ble of conferring an interest ia the eouatry, of esta. 
blishing a man’s character for industry, intellest, 





| 4nd economy, of answering all the purposes of a 
| political test, as investments in earth, or stones, or 


' 


uny heritable property. Deposits in savings’ banks 
were taentioned previously as qualifications that 
suould be accepted for this purpose, Deposits in any 
similarinstitution, although not 80 likely tobe offered, 


might be allowed without the slightest disadvantage 


to the State, or the subject, Purchasers of national 
securities might claim a similar privilege, and a 
better founded claim could not be presented, The 
‘bjections to @ direct qualiication in money are 
alinost entirely coniined to the probability of fraud, 


We want au extension of the letter of the | Wealthy candidates might extinguish the political 


statute to the full stretch of its spirit, and an exten-|| integrity of a constituency, or of so many electors 


sion of the law, thus amended, from Kngland, to Ire- 
land and Scotland. ‘The new forty-shilliug frecholds | 
of England a | 
mortgaged. ‘This system is merely an evasion of the | 





law practised also often in the quaiilications of repre- |, 


sentatives. ‘Lhe evasion may be deemed a virtuous | 


deed by those who say that the property quaiilications || 
|| nou-electurs; or that they would divide their capital 


for electors and representatives sould be at once re- | 
pealed; but wil evasions are immoral; and the end) 
ever justifies the use of bad or exceptional means. 
So long as the Legislature require a property qualilica- 
tion, they should not be satislied with the shadow, but 
exact the subsiance. ‘They cannot inquire with pro- 
priety into private affairs. Inquisitions of that uature 
are not favourably regarded either in this country or in 
any other land. The public feeling is always against 
an exposition of losses and profits to tax-collectors. 
Indirect taxation has been generally adopted to avoid 
an over-curious examination into the progress or the 
retrogression of individuals in their temporal circuin- 
stances. illi 
freehold, or one of five hundred pounds nominally, aud 
yet not be worth a shilitng. ‘The state cannot, or 
it should not take any cognisance of that matter; 
but when property is specially alienated for a par- 
ticular claim, we see no reason why it should be 
used by the borrower for the acquisition of poli- 
tical rights. Any attempt to accomplish this 
purpose by reformers, homolagates abuses against 
which they protest. The property qualiiication 
for Members of Parliament would have been ere 
now abolished, if its terms had been rigorously 
enforced. The opponents of such regulations will 
eileet their abolition more certainly, by avoiding 
all evasions of their terms, and insisting that the 
latter shall be strictly fulfilled, than by taking part 
in clever plans for cutting holes in these statutes. 
All property qualificatious for political purposes 
thould be unencumbered. A faithful observance 
of this rule will sooner destroy the qualification, if 
it be unreasonable, than any opposition unuccom- 
panied by strict adherence to the law. A dilivrent 
course of warfare, a struggle of quirks and quibbles 
between parties cannot be followed by a valuable 
class of adherents to good measures, Conscientious 
persons will not wiliingly tread upon the edge of 
the law, but rather keep firm footing within its 
boundaries, We therefore holl that the present 





‘ 








‘amongst them, as would defeat and negative the 
| honesty of their neigubours, according to one class, 
re said to be, in many instances, already||and that the most numerous class ef objectors, 


iLhis argument either means that men who could 
draw on tieir bankers fora hundred thousand pounds 
would, to gain an election, give qualijications to a 
thousaudor fivehundred persons, who previously were 


into a large number of qualifications, as some mey 


|| divide their estates, and permit dependants or fol- 


lowers to vote on those borrowed rights, on the 


(condition that they voted for the leuder or his 


uominee. ‘The first supposition, that a candidate 
would make a free gift of the necessary huudred 
pounds is nat likely to be often realised, and when 


it occurred, would not iufriuge that priuciple on 
| which the qualification rests. 
deemed a bribe ; 
punished by a different act. 


The gitl might be 
but that is provided against or 
The law against 
bribery is strict, and is move strictly enforced now 


'than ataformer period. Bribery ruled the Legisla- 


| ture many year's since. 


Mewbers bribed the electors 


| to get into Parliameut, and were bribed in return 
s 


p sund interest. 
vatively rare Oceurrence, 
ment get no 
and, we believe that the number of bribed electors 


|is wlso comparatively few. 


to repay the cost of their elections, which, ulti- 
mately, were defrayed by the nation with com- 


The practice is now of compa. 
Members of Parlia- 
diveet return for their outlay; 


Lhe edge of this ob- 


jection is, however, blunted at once, by providing 





i 


that the deposit qualification should duly arise on 


he deposit that had been made for twelve mouths, 


sud continue unimpaired so long only as the money 


was not touched, It is very improbable, we think, 
/that rich men would bribe poorer individuals with 








and the extended qualifications should be free aud 





|the view of making them voters twelve months, 


sooner than they could exercise this privilege. Can- 
didates for parliamentary honours will nog buy 


' votes twelve months in advance. 


> 


The suspicion 
lat such conduct would be systematically pur, 


sued, is altogether absurd, 


‘The second supposition, that large capitalists 


might multiply their single vote by a 

by putting their money auto a thousand divisions, 
in @ thousand names, aud retainiag that form of 
investinent for twelve months, in anticipation of 


an election, reflects the highest credit om the hou, 
esty and uprighiness of the class of persons to be 
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bribed, and assumes an extensive credulity and 
simplicity on the of the tempter. The 
latter class of a enes do not pay for 
value to be received so long ‘in advance; 
and if they were inclined to adopt that scheme, 
they could invest in freeholds, under the present 
law, far more readily than under those extensions 
which we suggest. The clause requiring twelve 
months’ possession, without the possibility of any 
check that would prevent the appropriation of 
the sum, in the way that the apparent invester 
might deem most advisable for his own interest, 
will not supersede the possibility of fraud in a few 
isolated cases ; only because, wherever a property 
qualification exists, fraud is possible; but it will 
render that crime extremely difficult, and confine 
its commission to those few instances where the 
buyer has remarkable confidence in the integrity 
of the persons purchased, or an unusual control 
over them and their actions. 

These objections may be, therefore, put aside, 
without the slightest remorse, except for the ne- 
cessarily severe nature of the check on evil-doing. 
Many parties may say that the twelvemonths’ pro- 
vision could be changed advantageously into one 
of six; but no grounds of apprehension can be 
entertained for the vitiation of the roll by the in- 
sertion of names, supported only by a nominal qua- 
lification. The exact sum requisite in different 
classes of investment is fixed necessarily by the re- 
turns. Inquiry is not made into the price of a 
forty-shilling freehold, but into its present value. 
It may have cost the owner little or nothing. The 
law asks no questions on that point, and receives 
no erroneous answers, A money investment may 
be also judged by the test of income, not when ad- 
vanced to private parties who may pay nothing, 
but when in public stocks, of which the return is 
known. Another objection of an entirely different 
character may be urged. Money carefully secured 
is said thus to be withdrawn from the economists’ 
control. That argument is useless, however, for 
the fund remains constantly under his control. He 
may do with it as his convenience or his pleasure 
directs. Its withdrawal destroys the claim founded 
on itsexistence, but meddles in no other way with the 
man’s right to use his own as he may find advis- 
able. The foundation of the right must exist 
twelve months before its use ; and after that period 
it can be employed on every recurring opportunity 
until the foundation be removed. The ground of 
the claim may be partially used by the claimant, 
without its entire removal; and the law should 
offer no impediment to an operation of that nature. 
If the original sum be impaired by one-fourth at 
any period, then that fourth will require to be 
made good three months before the renewed use of 
the capital for a political purpose. A proportion- 
ate term can be required for every other sum that 
may be drawn out of the original fund. A party 
requiring to use one-half of the fund would not vote 
on that qualification, until six months after the 
draft had been replaced. Another taking out three- 
fourths of its amount would vote only after the 
whole had been for nine months replaced. But it 


has been suggested that a temporary draft on a 
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man’s own property, for a short period, should not 
weaken his right to vote for a longer term than the 
time which the money had been out. This jg 
another, and, as we believe, a more liberal interpre. 
tation of the matter. A hardship exists in sayj 
that a man could not use some part of his owp 
money for a few days without deprivation of the 
political right conferred by it for a term of 
months. No franchise connected with property ig 
destitute of possible and severe anomalies; but 
they might be guarded against in this instance by 
a provision for casual drafts of the nature inferred, 
If it be understood that such investments are not 
in the nature of a deposit account, but must bear 
permanent character, the hardship supposed is con. 
siderably alleviated and may be entirely removed 
by a separate rule, applicable to curtailments of 
the original fund; occurring, not systematically, 
but incidentally, and extending only over a short 
period. 

Our province does not involve the arrangement 
of every possible detail, but merely a statement of 
the rough outlines comprised in a scheme of this 
nature. We do not legislate, but only suggests 
probable topic of legislation ; especially as we are 
not dealing with a perfect system, but a possible 
compromise of a question that has, we are informed, 
in common with the public, agitated the Cabinet, 
although, most probably, to little purpose. One 
sentence comprises the spirit of this scheme; for it 
consists, as already stated, in the extension of the 
forty-shilling freehold franchise of England to Scot 
land and Ireland; along with the enlargement of 
that qualification to property of the same value, or 
producing the same annual return, in any other 
form whatever, unconnected with the particular 
business in which the claimant may be engaged. 

The second suggestion offered in preceding papers 
is more important than the first. The conjunction 
of political rights to a policy of Life Assurance 
would facilitate their acquisition without any cost 
or loss to the claimant or his family. The right 
could not immediately follow the issue of the policy; 
for in that case insurances might be effected at 
periods of excitement merely to obtain votes by 
zealous and unenfranchised politicians. It could 
not be attached to policies of any amount, for one 
of twenty pounds would not afford to a young maa 
a perceptible interest in the security of public pro 
perty. It should be arranged, if possible, to follow 
upon policies under peculiar conditions in present 
practice ; but conditions that may be rendered 
universal. Policies may be issued on a conditional 
assurance of life. The premiums may be made # 
cease at a given date, and the amount for whieh 
the policy is issued may be payable at death, or # 
a specified period during the insurer’s life. 

We would suggest that the right to vote shoald 
be obtained on a policy that had existed seve 
years for £100, or four years for £200, issued co® 
ditionally, in the case of policies entered into afte 
the adoption of the law, on the payment of the 
sum named in the deed, to the heirs of the poliey 
holder on his death, or to himself on the comple 
tion of his sixtieth year. This arrangement 
bring in gradually a large number of voters @ 
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it would confer an immense benefit. The 
forfeitare of policies immediately on the non-pay- 
ment of premiums at the dates specified, should be 
in these cases relaxed, by allowing the insurers 
who have for a number of years made regular pay- 
ment of their premiums, and may, from incidental 
circumstances, require that accommodation. The 
fear of being unable to meet periodical payments 
of this nature, extending over the whole period of 
life, prevents many persons from taking out polli- 
cies of life insurance, and must continue effectually 
to prevent the increase of this beneficial custom 
amongst the working classes. The necessity of 
some plan by which this difficulty might be over- 
come, is obvious. The Government sells annuities, 
and might very readily sell life policies. For one 
present payment it makes many small future pay- 
ments, and for many small payments it might 
agree to make one large future payment. Rules 
might be adopted in a government institution, that 
would greatly obviate the necessity of forfeitures 
on the one hand, or the inconvenience of irregular 
payments on the other. Even the conjunction of 
an elective qualification to a life policy would 
sharpen payments, because, whenever an election 
came on, a voter in arrears of premium would be 
silenced, as a voter in arrears of certain taxes is now 
temporarily disfranchised ; for it is in the nature 
of this qualification, that with the policy the holder 
must also present the receipt for the last payment 
of premium then due. Private enterprise might 
accomplish all of the objects that we have in view. 
The formation and the correct working of societies 
that would not, after the payment of seven or of 
ten years’ premium, forfeit a policy because the 
holder was two or even three months behind time 
with the eighth or the eleventh premium, could be 
well and wisely done by private enterprise. The 
only sacrifice made by the insurers is, the unhappy 
gain derived often from calamity or poverty. 

Few members of mutual insurance societies 
would not rather want the hope of a bonus than 
expect it from the poverty of former partners. We 
believe, therefore, that a more indulgent rule than 
that generally existing now would be adopted, if 
its necessity were fully understood. Difficulties of 
a physical character exist in effecting insurances 
in heavy cases. The health of many persons is 
from their infancy in suspicious circumstances. 
Medical men consider their lives an unfair risk, 
and reject their applications for insurance. The 
number of rejected proposals must be great; for 
in the report of one society we find the number of 
4pplications within a limited period stated at 1,140, 
in which there resulted 467 rejections, and 673 ad- 
missions. Provision is not easily made for the 
former class, amounting in this instance to more 
than one-third of the entire number; but even they 
are not hopeless. Societies exist for the assurance 
of diseased lives—indeed, we believe many of the 
ordinary societies take these assurances at a pro- 
peortionately higher rate than the terms of 
their published tables; and the nation might 
ms make any loss by assuring the lives of all 

male adult subjects for a fixed sum, not 
enough to interfere with the operations of 


wal 


private societies, or to be the subject of speculation, 
unless to those persons who can be tempted to sin 
by the payment from a funeral fund; but sufli- 
ciently large to prevent many of the applications 
now made to the poor’s rates. 

It is obvious that facilities not now existing should 
be afforded; and that obstacles now operating most 
prejudicially should be removed; for we find in the 
reports of some of the new societies, lapsed policies 
spoken of in a tone of satisfaction that much re- 
sembles prosperity chuckling over adversity. One 
body of directors mention that all the claims upon 
them have been covered by the value of the lapsed 
policies; while others make similar statements, 

It is altogether a question of money. More 
money would meet the objection; and higher rates, 
we believe, would be cheerfully paid, in many in- 
stances, as an assurance against the risk of insur- 
ance itself. 

The extension of the forty-shilling franchise from 
England to Ireland and Scotland, is a measure so 
evidently just, that while many persons might en- 
deavour to delay its progress, or its immediate 
realization, yet few —certainly very few — would 
venture to oppose its ultimate adoption. We mean, 
undoubtedly, forty shillings’ worth of land, and not 
such miserable make-believes of qualifications as 
have been in past times known to exist in Ireland, 
with little benefit to the public, and less still to the 
occupants. 

Next, we insist upon the employment of the 
capital necessary to furnish an income of forty 
shillings in any other investment besides land af- 
fording the same privileges, unless the money be used 
directly for the purposes of the claimant’s immediate 
business. Stock-in-trade, the tools of an artisan, 
the library of a professional man, the household 
furniture of any man, would all be deemed inade- 
quate qualifications, and any other property of the 
same class would be subject to a similar exclusien. 
On the other hand, house property qualifies under 
the present law, and should qualify hereafter, not 
merely in counties, but in burghs also, that thus 
the members of building societies—a most deserv- 
ing class, who are endeavouring to rear a home for 
themselves, and to fix their abode in a locality— 
might turn their industry to a political account, 
and derive from their politics an inducement to 
economy. 

The qualifying power of capital, or, in this in- 
stance, of savings, should extend, as has already 
been fully stated, to money invested in the funds— 
to money lodged in a bank—to money advanced 
on the mortgage of heritable property ; and we 
see no reason why, with proper precaution, money 
advanced on railway debentures and shares, in 
many public companies, should not possess the 
power to qualify—except this reason, that so few 
persons are likely to seek a qualification on this 
kind of investment, that the trouble of making the 
arrangements would be taken without, we expect, 
any result, for the working classes could not be 
advised to use this class of securities at present; 
and those who can use them with propriety, hold 
other qualifications eligible under the existing law. 
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The rule to ascertain the value for e forty-shilling 
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freehold, in any other manner of investment, is sim- 
We have only to take the income. A hun- 
dred pound bond in the national funds is more than 
sufficient. It gives all that is required, and one- 
third more. A deposit of seventy-five pounds in a 
savings bank would probably always yield an in- 
come of two pounds, and, therefore, would always 
be sufficient. The interest in a building society that 
yields three pounds, must cover the qualification 
after allowing one-third for tear and wear, repairs 
and deterioration. Acottage thatin England would 
rent for four pounds above the annual rent charge | 
on the ground; or part of a house in Scotland, that 
would bring the same money after meeting the same 
condition, would qualify and allow, as it might be 
necessary to take five per cent, on the capital, or 
one-half of the rental, fora sinking fund to meet, 
the current disbursements for repairs, and the| 
steady depreciation of the property in value. A| 
larger allowance is, we believe, requisite under this 
head for the thin brick houses of England than for 
the stone buildings common in Scotland, but the 
difference does not require any nice distinction in 
a case of this nature. 
Then, the amelioration of a qualifying privilege 
to life assurance policies simplifies the transaction 
in numerous cases. Reference has been already 
made to the necessity for more liberal provisions, 
in respect to the terms on which these documents 
are issued by the greater part of the societies 
formed for life assurance. Amendments of that 
nature are requisite altogether, irrespective of this 
proposal, and their adoption would produce very 
favourable results on society. A policy of £100, 
on which the premium had been paid for seven 
years, or £200, on which payment had been made 
for four years, appears to us a fair qualification. 
The selling value of the policy would be a small 
matter with only these payments made, The 
article would not readily sell for anything in the 
public market unless the insured were in the pre- 
dicament of some unfortunate holders of benefices 
in England, who, wrapped in flannels, and shiver- 
ing in a huge-backed arm-chair by the fire in 
July, may read, by the aid of spectacles, a brief 
and graphic sketch of their personal maladies, 
coloured and exaggerated by a desire to repre- 
sent their chance of life as very short, and 
themselves as already in the grave to the neck. 
Unless the insured were in some such position as 
that, the policy would not sell, but it might be 
taken up by the issuers. Still, the insured have 
established an interest in the welfare of the country 
which they desire to be permanent; and the exter- 
sion of the practice is so desirable, that every 
facility and encouragement should be given to its 
general adoption. 
The difficulties of this latter franchise are few. 
A young man of eighteen may, by paying nine- 
nee to tenpence weekly, begin to secure a provi- 
sion for his relatives, or for himself at an advanced 
period of life, and find himself an elector at twenty- 
five. If his circumstances promise to be good, he 
cau, by doubling the sacrifice, halve the time, and 
get upon the register at twenty-two. 
The time occupied in preparing a qualification, 
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artisan, who had escaped honourably from his ap. 
prenticeship. In a good business, with ste 
employment, he might succeed in saving four shjj, 
lings weekly—ten pounds annually—which wonjg 
do the work in six, or, at farthest, in seven 
The plan may be theoretically objectionable, as y, 
have said, to extreme parties, but to others jt, 
practical advantages may appear to outweigh 
this difficulty. These advantages are — Firs, 
the removal of doubts and fears lurking jin qj, 
verse honest and upright minds—minds of , 
generous and straightforward character—regard, 
ing the manner in which political rights might be 
exercised. Second, a gradual but not slow ip. 
crease of the constituent body, which could scarcely 
ruffle the fears of the most timid, and would look 
like anything rather than a revolution; while, ig 
our opinion, and in the view of many individuals, 
it would consolidate the State, and render society 
more contented, if not more prosperous; and the 
calming down of agitation in a manner satisfac 
to all parties, is a good and desirable object. Third, 
a great increase in the number of small capitalists 
—and of, therefore, independent families—an ad, 
vantage to any country that can scarcely be over. 
estimated; for it leads in its way, and not an indi. 
rect way, to the advancement of morals, education, 
and intelligence, fosters a spirit of self-reliance, 
and cuts at the root of pauperism and poor-rates, 
Fourth, the nurturing of an interest in the country, 
and its prosperity, that is highly useful for those at 
least who are to guide its affairs through their repre. 
sentatives. Fifth, security to financial reformers 
that their plans would be stringently pursued; for 
men who have been economical in their own habits 
and have no interest in the State following any 
other course, will naturally direct their represents 
tives to pursue a rigid economy in all departments, 
The number of persons who would be immediately 
enfranchised by this scheme would not be so great 
as many reformers might desire, but it would b 
greater than by the present forty shillings free 
holds, which are disadvantageous investments for 
numerous classes of tradesmen ; it would double that 
number at once, and far more rapidly swell the roll 
hereafter, until, seven years hence, not all deserving 
men, but a majority of the number would be electon 
We have now fully explained the views enter 
tained by us, of the grounds on which a compromi# 
might be accomplished; not to injure any othe 
movement, but to accelerate the end that all classe 
of franchise reformers profess to seek. We hart 
done so, in our own opinion, without expret 
sing an approval of this plan as a perfect schems, 
and one against which very reasonable obj 
tions may not be taken. No interference # 
‘be volunteered between parties in disputes @ 
this nature without incurring the risk of miseo® 
ception. We have experienced the common i 
in some instances, but we have been gratified # 
find that generally the rough sketch which we hs® 
submitted has been considered practicable—#* 
unjust, and not impolitic. We leave the topic a 
in the hope that, if it please not Parliament s# 
the Queen’s Ministers to offer something 
of acceptance, when their hands are in the wort, 








by investment, would not be very tedious to an 


this project, or a better scheme, may make progr™ 
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ANTI-RATIONALISYM. 


A POEM FOR THE TIMES. 


(‘eRTAIN recent additions (I cannot call them accessions) 
to our current literature, shew that the principles of ra- 
jonalism, which seemed indigenous to Germany, are mak- 
ing some progress in our own country. These principles 
number among their supporters many great names, and 
are presented under such a fascinating garb of philosophy 
and eloquence, as to blind the inexperienced mind to their 
insidious and pernicious tendencies. No devout believer 
in the divinity of Christianity can look with unconcern on 
the growth of a philosophy whose real, though disguised 

se, is to explain away and render nugatory that 
Divine Faith. I am none of those who underrate genius 
because it belongs not to my creed. Genius levels all dis- 
tinctions. Many of the rationalist writers possess powers 
of the highest order, but, in me, deserved admiration of 
these powers only excites equally deserved regret for their 
perversion. Admitting this, however, it cannot be gain- 
said that there is an utter want of definiteness and sys- 
tem about their philosophy, which, while it unsettles every- 
thing, settles nothing. Man’s soul has been sheltered and 
cheered for more than eighteen centuries within the hal- 
lowed stronghold of the Christian faith—from that strong- 
hold the rationalist seeks to drive it forth into a bleak and 
trackless wilderness of doubt—to destroy that tower of 
strength ; and yet he offers no worthy mansion (but only 
a visionary moonlight shadow of a house) for the mighty 
wanderer’s reception. Vague and dreamy speculations 
can never be the ruler of man’s conduct, A straggling 
river, until directed into a proper channel, will not set in 
motion the merest water-wheel, with any useful result, 
and neither will vague and visionary thoughts, however 
fascinating and seemingly profound, profitably influence 
human conduct, till brought to bear on society in some 
systematised and defined form. 

According to my humble ability, I have, in the follow- 
ing poem, spoken out against this latitudinarian philoso- 
phy. In the introductory verses I have referred to a 
widely felt and widely deplored fact, that the preaching of 
Christianity is not, in many cases, what it should be. It 
cannot be doubted that the routine and lifelessness which 
the defrauded soul too often experiences in pulpit minis- 
trations, indirectly helps the growth of rationalism ; and 
its threatening increase only calls the louder for a deeper 
and more earnestenunciationof the Truth. The “good men 
and true,”’ (and, thank Heaven, there are many such) who 
labour with self-denying devotion and earnestness in their 
high calling, cannot feel offended at these strictures, while 
language too energetic cannot be employed to rouse the 
more apathetic to the duties and dangers of the age. 


“ But foremost of all studies, let me not 
Forget to bid thee learn Chiist’s faith by heart, 
Study its truths, and practice its behests ; 
They are the purest, sweetest, peacefullest 
Of all immortal reasoms or records : 
They will be with thee when all else have cone, 
Mind, body, passion, all wear out—not Faith, 
Nor Truth.” 
Festus. 


For ever on the sea of life, 
Tho’ duiled by passion and by sin, 
Will rise above all storm and strife 
The still small voice within ; 


And whisper of the land of rest, 
Prophetic faith’s immortal goal—~ 
The green spot of the desert breast—~ 
The loadstar of the soul. 
* * * + . 
Careworn and trouble-tried, I sought 
The solemn, sacred house of prayer, 
Whence sound those words of love and hope, 
That cheer a world’s despair. 


My thirsting spirit longed to drink 
The fervid look, the impassioned tone, 
That mark the speaker's earnest faith, 
And make men’s soul's his own, 


And, oh, if eloquence divine 

Ere touched the lips with living fire, 
That story of triamphant woe 

Might coldest heart inspire. 


The reeord of a faith sublime 
Which barging seraphs love to sean, 
Might well arouse deep thrills of joy 
In fallen, feeble man. 


Ne preacher came—his words awoke 
No answering echo in the soul ; 
cold, so weak, so passionless, 
They from that preacher stole. 


It seemed as if the Book of Life 
Lay dead before a soulless form ; 
Dry bones around—no strong breath c®me 


Their lifelessness to warm. 


The Book was closed—with willing haste 
The preacher sought the welcome door ; 
As if, like me, he was well pleased 
The languid toil was o’er. 


With downcast soul I turned away, 
No consolation had been given ; 

The longing spirit, dark and cold, 
Had drawn no fire from Heaven, 


What wonder if the seoffer scoffs, 
And faith by sceptics be disdained, 

If thus, before a wondering world, 
They see God’s house profaned ? 


I know, with joy, the charch hath men, 
In their high calling stern and true, 
Such as make good men grieved to think 

That honoured band so few. 


For never did her altars claim 
A stronger light, or holier zeal, 
To fight for mankind’s dearest hopes, 
A world’s eternal weal. 


O for brave Lather’s voice, to rouse 
A slumbering faith to life again ; 
Doubt, death, and earnestness proclaim 
That men mast speak like men. 


High intellects and wilting hearts, 
Scorning what wiser faith reveres, 
Would crush the stronghold of man’s hopes, 
The refuge from his fears. 


See chief among faith’s banded foes, 
The mighty dreamland ofthe miud,* 
Proving, by theory, the world 
Liath left Christ's laws behind. 


Forth from that anciest cloudland pour 
Dark showers of baleful poi : 

To drench men’s souls with doubt, and make 
The Christian's glory vaia. 
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Even on the soil where Lather fought 
Faith’s glorious fight, and triumph won, 
Rise up degenerate souls to crush 
What his great heart hath done. 


Think not, tho’ persecution’s form 
Hath vanished from our native land, 
Faith’s fortress fronts no subtler foe, 
No deadlier to withstand. 


Not the fierce tempest in its might 
Spreads wide such wreck and overthrow 
As the dark pestilence that steals 
Along its path of woe. 


For in those dark and storm-tossed days, 

When Freedom, Faith, were soiled and riven, 
Each faggot pile that flamed for truth, 

Lighted men’s souls to Heaven. 


But Error, with presumptuous mien, 
Deserts the path our fathers trod, 
Bids man place faith beneath her power, 

And little trust in God. 


Tho’ Reason’s lamp may flicker through 
Life’s little day of toil and gloom, 
Oh, can it light man’s weary soul 
To realms beyond the tomb ? 


No! Nature in a thousand forms 
Leaves Reason helpless as a child ; 

Baffles the boasted power by which 
Heaven's mysteries are reviled. 


The time for apathy hath passed, 
When proud Philosophy’s high name 
Gilds the deep thoughts of men that seek 
To put our faith to shame, 
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When even the poet’s hallowed hand 
Strikes to the theme his raptured lyre, 
To clothe with majesty and light 
The scoffer’s vain desire. 


Up, then, ye guardians of the Cross ! 
To man the power of Faith reveal, 

Nor think a brother’s soul to fire 
With what thine may not feel. 


Arouse to earnestness and life— 
Let scoffers scoff, and sceptics jeer ; 
An earnest spirit strong for truth, 
Even scorners still revere. 


And, standing on the Rock of Faith, 

Let words be theirs, let deeds be thine ; 
For not by words the Son of Man 

Did prove his life divine. 


Still, earnestness! Each living chord 
Doth vibrate to that iron string— 

Ileart-work alone, to struggling souls, 
A Sabbath-calm can bring. 


Fear not for Faith—tho’ o’er the world 
Doubt’s dreary deluge seems to fall— 
The ark of man’s immortal hopes, 
Shall triumph over all! 


For Reason, Science, yet shall throw 
Their conquered kingdoms meekly down ; 
Twin-gems, to deck, like radiant stars, 
Faith’s universal crown ! 
W. T. R. 
Glasgow, December, 1849. 





EPIGRAMS. 


I, 
To 


Have more of earth, or more of Heaven abov e; 
More cruel still, or still more lovely be; 

I cannot hate ; alas! I dare not love, 
I cannot live without, far less with thee. 





II, 


To the Governor for complaining of the degeneration 
of Students. 


We all ought to be flayed or hung, 
The students are such flunkies ; 
Monboddo thought from apes we sprung, 
You say, we’re growing monkeys. 


III. 
Translation from the Latin of Dr. Johnson. 


Vita omnis scena est ludusque ; aut ludere disce, 
Seria seponens, aut mala dura pati. 

All life’s a farce, all human things a play; 

Be mad with them, or else more sad than they. 








Vv. 
(From the Latin of Warton.) 
Oh, gentle sleep! thy influence give, 
And though like death, draw nigh ; 
Living, behold we do not live, 
And without dying, die. 
VI. 
(From the Greek.) 
No more, no more, delight the scenes of Time; 
Hope, and thou, Fortune, take my last farewell ; 


My spirit soars unto a nobler clime; 
Ye’ve haunted me, but now with others dwell. 


VII. 
(From the Greek of Archias.) 


When first the infant draws its breath, 
The Thracian mother weeps ; 
But when its eyelids close in death, 
High the glad music sweeps. 
Oh, deed well done! for life has every ill ; 
Death, the kind angel, bids them all be still. 
Civis UNIVERSITALIS GLASGUENSIS. 





SONNET ON WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


I stoop within the mighty Abbey’s wall, 

The sunbeams glimmered through the oriel pane, 
And lit with crown of light the statues tall, 

Then quivered on the monuments again ; 
And low sweet music floated o’er the tombs, 

And died amid the chapel’s long-drawn aisles : 
Methonght e’en so the hope of Heaven illumes 
And lights up sorrow’s face with brightening smiles, 








That those whose mighty ashes lie below, 
Kings of the earth, and knights of high degree, 
Those of the daring front and laurelled brow, 
Should burst their bonds, when Heaven and earth shall 
As the Archangel’s trump shall rouse the dead, [ flee, 
’Midst purer light than sunbeams ever shed. 


Crvis UNIVERSITALIS GLASGUENSIS: 
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LITERARY 


Bishop Hinds’ Church History. Griffin: London and 
Glasgow. 


THE volume now under notice is a part of the Encyclope- 
dia Metropolitana, containing the first division of the His- 
tory of the Christian Church ; in other words, the Rise and 
Early Progress of Christianity—from A.D. 1, to A.D. 167 
—by Dr. Hinds, Bishop of Norwich, to which is added 
the correspondence between Pliny and the Emperor Tra- 
jan, respecting the Early Christians, and a Dissertation 
on Miracles, in which the miracles of Scripture are con- 
trasted with the spurious miracles said to have been per- 
formed by Apollonius or T'yana. 

Dr Hinds has divided his subject into three parts, 
embracing the three great stages in the establishment of 
Christianity, viz.: The Ministry of Christ ; The Apos- 
tolic Age, and the Age of the Apostolic Fathers ; and 
the volume opens with an interesting introductory account 
of the religion of the Gentiles, the Jews, and the Samari- 
tans, in which much valuable information is contained, 
Ascribing, and we think rightly, all religions, whether 
true or false, to one common origin—the knowledge of a 
true God, or Supreme Being ; and dating the first great 
era in the history of idolatry to the building of the tower 
of Babe! ; the author proceeds to trace its progress, and 
to suppert his proposition, by a chain of brief, but incon- 
trovertible arguments and reasonable conclusions. He 
does not deny the * tendency or the capacity of mankind 
to create a system of religion for themselves,’’ but he 


yet occurred, which has afforded an opportunity for the 
experiment,” And he considers as certain that the 
“ancient heathen creeds could not have been originally 


the mere invention of fancy, or the independent deduc- | 


tions of reason, but rather the corruption,” or, as he more 
emphatically, and, as we think, more correctly expresses 
it in another place, the perversion of “ revealed religion.” 
In support of this opinion, which we unhesitatingly adopt, 
it may be stated, that, at the dispersion of mankind, after 
their presumptuous attempt to build “a tower whose top 
was to the heavens,” as it is literally expressed in 
Scripture; they carried with them a certain portion of 


revelation, which, however much it might be neglected, || 


would not be easily or soon effaced. But religion once 
corrupted, soon becomes utterly depraved ; and such be- 
ing the case at the period referred to, the worship of 
Jehovah would rapidly be lost in the rise and progress of 
idolatry in the Gentile world, Amid this mass of idolatry 
which overspread the whole world, were the Jews—God’s 
chosen people—the living monuments of the truth of his 
revealed word, After briefly describing the allegorical 
nature of the religion of the Jews, its objects, and the 
causes which led to their misinterpretation of it—the 
author informs us that “as early as the Babylonian cap- 
tivity, some settlement of the Jews in Egypt appears to 
have been formed ;” or at all events, from the foundation 
of Alexandria they began to be established there in great 
numbers”’—being allowed by the illustrious founder of 
that city “a share of privileges in common with his Mace- 
donian colonists, and the free exercise of their religion,” 
liberality of policy which was continued towards them 

his successors, As the author remarks, there seems 
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to have been “a fatality in the connexion of the Jews with 


Egypt ; and when it ceased to be a scourge, it became a 
snare to them.” The liberal policy pursued towards them 
there certainly seduced them into a grievous error, They 
had been directly commanded by God to perform their 
temple worship at the one place which He had appointed. 
Yet in violation of this express law, they songht and ob- 
tained permission to build a temple for themselves in Egypt, 
in order to avoid the inconvenience of an annual resort to 
Jerusalem. After this bold violation of God’s command, and 
fatal departure from the path in which they had been directed 
to walk, it is not surprising to learn that they “ began to 
imbibe many of the absurd fancies of the heathen philoso- 
phy, so much cultivated at that time at Alexandria, and 
blended it in their view of their own sacred doctrines ;’? 
for those who could venture upon so bold a violation of 
God’s law, as the erection of a separate temple in Egypt, 
to save themselves the trouble and expense of a journey 
to Jerusalem once a year, would be very unlikely long to 
resist the powerful seductions of so convenient a school as 
the Platonic. It does not appear that the Jewish creed 
was generally materially affected by what occurred in 
Egypt. Yet the intercourse between Jews and Gentiles, 
which, as the period of the advent approached, became 
general, could not fail to be productive of mischief to the 
former ; and so universal was this interspersion of Jews 
with Gentiles, as almost to justify, in the author’s opinion, 
“a literal acceptation of St. James’s assertion, that 


holds that it may be “ fairly assumed that no period has || Moses had in every city them that preached him.’’ Dr. 
Hinds infers, and with much likelihood of truth, that this 


comingling of Jews and Gentiles may have been per- 
mitted by God in order to afford to both “ an opportunity 
of acquiring more preparatory light than either enjoyed, 
for the glorious scene that was approaching.” But we 


| must pass on to a brief notice of the religion of the Sama- 


ritans, which, though they “claimed for themselves all 
the privileges of the Mosaic covenant,” cannot, be identi- 


‘fied either with that of the Jews or the Gentiles. It 


| 
| 
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and yet to be distinct from either, 


came infested with wild beasts. 


sequent period they endeavoured to affect a union “ with 


may be said to have partaken of the character of both, 
And this peculiarity 
was perhaps the natural result of the origin of their faith. 
After the carrying away of the ten tribes into captivity by 
the King of Assyria, it appears that Samaria was repeopled 
by colonists drawn from various parts of the Assyrian 
dominions; and it appears, also, that the country be- 
The colonists imagining 
that the God of Israel had, in his anger, sent them, 


one of the captive priests was sent from Assyria to 


“teach them how to fear the Lord.” Hence a know- 
ledge of Jehovah was introduced, and would naturally 
take root among them, and become mixed up with their 
idolatrous notions—so that religion with them would 
necessarily assume a “ somewhat different character from 


that under which it has appeared either in the Jewish or 


the Gentile world.”” And with truth does Dr. Hinds con- 


cisely remark, that, religion “with the Jews, was revelation 


neglected—with the Gentiles, revelation perverted—and 
with the Samaritans, revelation ” Yet, cor 
rupted as may have been their religion, the true faith 
seems to have gained ground among them, for at a sub- 
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the Jews, so as to form one people.’’ But failing in this 
they erected for themselves an independent temple on 
Mount Gerizim, with a view to the more orderly observy- 
ance of what they considered to be the pure Mosaic law— 
for be it remembered, one of their leading heresies was the 
rejection of all Scripture save the Pentateuch, or the 
writings of Moses. And it must not be forgotten that it 
was to them, and not to the Jews, that the Messiah con- 
descended to declare himself in express terms. Because 
it affords a proof, that, “ whatever were the deficiencies 
or the mistakes of the Samaritan creed,” their views of 
a coming Messiah were more correct than those of their 
rivals the Jews. They held, in contradistinction from the 
Jews, that Christ’s coming was to be a blessing to all 
nations ; and it was doubtless owing to “ this essential 
feature of their expectation’’ that the Messiah vouchsafed 
to give them a more explicit avowal of himself than he 
had given to the Jews. 

With the views of Dr. Hinds on these points we en- 
tirely coincide ; and we have dwelt upon this portion of 
the volume, not at greater length than it merits, for it is 
replete with interest, and suggestive of much that is 
valuable for reflection ; but at greater length than what 
is in strict justice due to the volume before us, the intro- 
duction to which we have as yet only noticed, Nor will 
our space permit us at present to enter upon a lengthened 
review of the work. Suffice it, therefore, for the present 
to say, that as a Church History, it will be found faith- 
fally correct, replete with learned criticism, and, from the 
systematic nature of its arrangement, to comprise a much 
greater amount and variety of information than is to be 
met with in similar works of greater extent, while the 
style is at once perspicuous and pleasing. Doubtless, 
there are many readers who will not be disposed to aequi- 
esce in some of the views of the Right Rey. Lord with re- 
gard to church government, &c. But we opine, that, 
with no liberal and enlightened mind—liberal because 
enlightened—will the author’s views on these points be 
considered as any detraction from the merits of his work 
as a Church History. And we venture to affirm that no 
sach mind will rise from the perusal of the volume with- 
out the consciousness, that whenever it has been necessary 
to introduce controverted points, his Lordship has done 
so with a modesty and liberality, which, while it argues 
the sincerity of his own views, must gain for him the 
favourable opinion of those to whom he is opposed. 
And we can confidently recommend the work to all who 
desire to possess a lucid, well arranged, and concise, yet 
comprehensive history not of the church only, but of the 
rise and progress of religion and infidelity, from the first 
great era in the history of the latter. 





Institutes of Theology. 2 vols. Prelections on Butlers’ 
“ Analogy,” Paley's “ Evidences of Christianity,” and 
Hiill’s “ Lectures in Divinity,’ 1 vol. By the late 
Thomas Chalmers, D.D.,LL.D, Edinburgh: Suther- 
land & Knox, 


Ly these volumes we have their illustrious author brought 
before us in his character of Professor of Divinity. The 
field travelled over is, of course, very wide, as will appear 
from the following brief statement of their contents :— 
Vol. L. General and Introductory, three chapters; Natu- 
ral Theology, three chapters; Christian Evidenees, ten 





chapters ; Bahjoot-matter of Christianity—Part I, On the 





Disease for which the Gospel Remedy is provided, eight 
chapters, Vol, II. Part II. On the Nature of the Gospel 
Remedy, thirteen chapters; Part II]. On the Extent of 
the Gospel Remedy, seven chapters ; Supplementary Lee. 
tures, six chapters, Vol. III. Introductory Lectures ; 
Lectures on Butler’s “ Analogy ;” Lectures on Paley’s 
“ Evidences of Christianity ;”? Notes on Hill’s “ Lectures 
in Divinity ;’’ Opening Addresses delivered as Principal 
of the New College, Edinburgh, 

Like many more, we anxiously looked for the publica. 
tion of these treatises, and now that we have enjoyed the 
privilege of a careful perusal of them, we must say that 
our expectations, high though they were, have been fully 
realised, and our admiration and esteem for the celebrated 
author, if it were possible, still increased. The varied 
striking qualifications and pre-eminent endowments which 
made him shine so conspicuously in other departments, 
and rendered him the first of living preachers, these, 
we cannot fail to perceive, Dr, Chalmers carried with him, 
and turned to the best account, when transferred from the 
office of an instructor of the people to that of a teacher in 
one of the schools of the prophets—when he exchanged 
the pulpit for the professor’s chair. More than this, in 
the way of commendation, it is impossible to say, and no 
more is necessary to indicate how precious a legacy has 
been bequeathed to the church, and what an invaluable 
service has been rendered to the cause of truth, by the 
publication of these treatises. 

The subjoined extracts will help to show the correct. 
ness of the preceding statements, 

Dr. Chalmers was quite a practical man; the question 
with him regarding any thing was—of what use will it 
be—will it benefit the world # and not—is it imposing 
and grand ? or,—does it display great cleverness and 
scholarship ? This invaluable characteristic he possessed 
to the end. We see it manifested in the very plan he 
wlopted for instructing the students—not only delivering 
lectures of his own, but also conducting examinations from 
such text-books as Butler’s Analogy, Paley’s Evidences, 
&c, We see the same evinced in the arrangement of his 
Theological Course, beginning with the more simple sub- 
jects and those lying nearest us, and advancing to those 
more abstruse and farther remote, thus adopting a mode 
of arrangement different from that generally followed in 
other systems of Divinity, but, in our opinion, preferable 
to the old one. The same love for the useful appears in 
the following advice ;— 

“Tt does not follow that because the theoretical exposition of 
this doctrine (Predestination) comes suitably from the academié 
chair, it is equally suitable for the pulpit. Now, I have ever 
thought that there should be the utmost delicacy and reserve ia 
the introduction of it; the proper business of its ministrations be- 
ing to ply men with the proximate and contiguous inducements 
for entering upon, or persevering in, a religious course, or to urge 
them on to that practical movement by which they turn from 
sin unto righteousness. It is a doctrine in fact which has less to 
do with the outset of the Christian course, than with the progres 
or the close of it; and it certainly serves at times to thickes 
those initial perplexities which beset the path of an inquirer. It 
is not with the decree that is behind him—it is not with the de~ 
tiny that is before him, that the man who meditates an a 
on that career which leads to a blissful eternity, has 
do. Itis with the work of the day and the warfare Pinas re 
itis with the prayers and performances of his current history—itis 
with the offers ofpardonand the calls of penitence—it is with the 
danger of his irreligious course and the urgencies of his 
reformation—these it is the part of every mimister to ply upe® 
his people; and while he pours forth of his ferrous and sinceily 
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spon them—this doctrine, at the very moment that it is exem- 
plified, may not be recognised.” 
We have often heard of the striking effects produced 
by the delivery of the author’s lectures on those who at- 
tended the Hall; and we wonder not that they should 
have been warmed, when called on to listen to such eloquent 
as the one we subjoin; and yet it is only a para- 

phrase of a passage delivered many years before in a sermon 


to a country congregation :— 

“When crossed in the business of life, we have heard men 
taking comfort that it will be all the same a hundred years 
after this—a good reason why they should sit loose to this 
world’s interests, but surely a better reason why they should 
forthwith enter on a busy preparation for the world which pas- 
seth not away. A hundred years after this! With what speed and 
what certainty will these hundred years arrive at their termina- 
tion! This day will draw to a close, anda number of days 
makes up one revolution of the seasons. Year follows after 
year, and a number of years makes up a century. These little 
intervals of time accumulate and fill up that mighty space which 
appears to the eye of the fancy so big and so immeasurable. 
The hundred years will come, and they will carry along with 
them the wreck of whole generations. Every living thing that 
now moves on the face of the earth will disappear from it. The 
infant that now hangs on its mother’s bosom will only live in 
the remembrance of his grandchildren. The scene of life and 
intelligence before you will be changed into the dark and loath- 
some forms of corruption. The people who hear you will cease 
to be spoken of ; their memory will perish from the face of the 
country ; their flesh will be devoured by worms; the dark and 
creeping things which live in the holes of the earth will feed 
upon their bodies: their coffins will have mouldered away, and 
their bones be thrown up in loose and scattered fragments 
among the earth of the new-made grave.” 

Though a giant in attainments, and towering above 
most of his fellow-men, yet he had the modesty and humi- 
lity of a little child, How delightful it is to find this 
lovely feature in full operation in the academic chair, and 
the entire absence of all pedantry and pride of learning :— 


“Tt delights me to find that all of Scripture truth which is 
of effect to medicate and enlarge the soul, or make it meet for 
Heaven, like any of the cheap or common bounties of nature, is 
accessible to every one ; not monopolized, as an unfeeling 
pedantry would have it, by a select few, who hold exclusive 
possession of the only cipher which unlocks the treasures of 
revelation ; but brought—by the help, not of a rare and difficult, 
but of a very ordinary and every day scholarship— brought 
within the ken even of the humblest of our common people. 
There are depths and recesses in Scripture criticism which have 
only been explored by linguists and philologists of the first order ; 
and the biblical curiosities which they have fetched up are 
worthy of a place in the cabinet of the student, or in what may 
be termed the museums of theology. I say nothing to intercept 
or to mar this enjoyment; and so far from discouraging the 
labours of these collectors, I trust they will persevere till every 
conquerable difficulty shall be unriddied, and so long as any 
farther approximation can be made to the immaculate edition 
that will form a perfect exemplar of the words, to the faultless, 
the unexceptionable version that will form as perfect an exemplar 
of the mind and meaning of the Bible. But with all the com- 
placency I feel in the progress of these lucubrations, I confess 
& thousandfold higher complacency in the cheering thought 
that, through the medium of the English version as it stands, 
With all its errors and all its susceptibilities of improvement, the 
light of saving knowledge can be poured forth so clearly and 
abundantly throughout the families of our land, that all the 
critics and lexicographers of all of our universities can make no 
teasible addition either to its brilliancy or to its fulness. To 
a the intolerable thing is that haughty and heartless scholar- 
oa which would feel a pleasure in disowning this, or rather 
be not feel most triumphant satisfaction in the thought of 

~ *pecies—even to the most sunken in want and drudgery— 
fi Pat and so largely provided for. It is well to be told 
pt Yelots and Thesauruses, and other elaborate compends 

Sees of biblical lore, in the preparation of which the Lives 
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and labours of our mightiest men, whether on the field of contro- 
versy or in the high places of a recondite and lofty ition, hare 
been expended. But is it not also well to be told that in 
Bible—the current and familiar Bible—used in every village 
school, and a universal inmate or companion in the tenements 
of our peasantry —that in this book, not the truth only, but the 
whole trath which is unto salvation, without adulteration, with- 
out change, without defect, for not one particle of essential 
doctrine or duty is there wanting—that thence the light, which 
is the life of man, shines in the eyes of a pious cottage family 
with a lustre which no learning can either enhance or extin- 
guish ; and, in a word, that the real subject-matter of Christi- 
anity is placed before them so entire and so unimpaired by the 
transitions which it has undergone, in the lapse of centuries, 
from one country and from one language to another, that all the 
truths and all the treasures of immortality are their own.” 


The author’s religious views are known to have been 
those of Calvin and of Jonathan Edwards of America, 
The latter occupied a very high place in his estimation, as 
will be seen from the following passage :— 


“And now we shall have recourse again to the more precise 
though prosaic argument of Edwards, who, though not the first 
that entered on the field of this philosophy, was the first that en- 
tered it with the might and the prowess of a conqueror, and has 
made it all his own. His is far the highest name which the 
New World has to boast of; and if aught can enhance our re- 
verence for the achievement by which he distanced so immeasur- 
ably all the speculations of all the schools in Europe, it must be 
that it was an achievement consecrated by the deepest sense of 
religion, and performed by a man who, almost unconscious of 
science, or at least unambitious of all its honours, was prompted 
to the task which he fulfilled so admirably, by his devotedness to 
that cause which, as a Christian minister, he felt to be the dear- 
estand the best. There is, indeed, a wide contrast between the 
unlettered people among whom he laboured as a pastor, and the 
philosophers with whom, as an author, he held converse; 
and something most touchingly beautiful in the adaptation that 
he madeof himself to both—giving rise to a corresponding com. 
trast between the plain ministrationsof his Sabbath, and the pro- 
found musings and inspirations of his solitude. His book on the 
‘Freedom of the Will, with a homeliness of style that repre 
sents the worth and the simplicity of his private life—by the fine 
staple of its thoughts, and the whole texture of its wondrous ar- 
gument, is an undying testimony to the superiority and unrivalled 
strength of his metaphysical talents, Never was there a hap- 
pier combination of great power with great piety; and were it 
not for the higher examples, and the surpassing volume where- 
with Heaven has directly furnished us, I would hold it asthe bright. 
est eulogy both on the character and the genius of any clergy- 
man, that he copied the virtues and had imbibed the theology 
of Edwards,” 


The same peculiarity of style which distinguishes all 
the author’s writings, characterises the volumes before us. 


We refer to his well-known practice of presenting the same 


idea, over and over again, in various aspects—a 
that led the celebrated Robert Hall to compare the author’s 


mode of treating a subject to the workings of a kaleido- 
scope :— 

“There is a distinction made by theologians between the ac- 
tive and the passive righteousness of Christ. Substantially, I am 
inclined to adopt it. I hold it to be scriptural, and there is a 
fulness in the conception which better accords with all that we 
are taught to believe respecting the fulness of the Gospel remedy, 
and which seems suited to the real exigencies of our speci 
this view He is regarded, not merely as having 
having served for us—not merely as having born our 
and so furnished us with a plea for forgiveness, but as 
done our work of incumbent obedience, and so furnished us 
a plea for reward. He hath done more than purchased 
from the agonies of Hell. He hath purchased for us 
tance in Heaven. Had He only brought an atonement into 
world, we should have been but as assoilzied criminals, or 
our country’s outraged laws. But He brought in en 
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righteousness Also, and on its strength we are preferred to 
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of honour and distinction in the palace of our Sovereign. On 
the limited conception of the matter, we are but placed in a 
midway state between a wretched and a blissful eternity. On 
the extended conception of it, there is secured our complete 
translation from the condemnation of the one, to the triumphs 
and enjoyments of the other. The redemption that is through 
the blood of Jesus, is but the forgiveness of sins. But He is | 
made unto us righteousness, as well as redemption ; and we, in 
virtue of this glorious investure, can lay positive claim to a place 
and a preferment in Paradise. In a word, we can not only plead | 
the efficacy of His death—we can plead the affirmative merit | 
of His obedience ; and so, all humbled as we ought to be when 
we think of our destitution in ourselves, we in Him have both a 
right of discharge from the prison house of condemnation, and a 
right of entry into the upper mansions that He has gone to pre- 


pare for us.” 

Throughout the volumes we have not only the theolo- 
gian, but also the philosopher and man of literature and 
science, addressing us; and it is delightful to observe the 
frequent use the author makes of his rich stores of science 
and philosophy, in expounding and illustrating the different 
parts of divine truth. Indeed, one cannot fail to see how 
much the value and superiority of the work before us is 
owing to this combination of gifts in the writer. Out of 
many, we give an example of this—not certainly the most 
striking that might be selected :— 
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“Tn further illustration of this high theme, when propounding | 
it to the more lettered of your hearers, you may add that the | 
planet we occupy forms part of the material world ; and that if 
it lost the inclination of its gravity to the sun, it would drift | 
waywardly in space, and become an outcast from the harmonies | 
of the great mundane system. Such an arrangement would, be- | 
sides, disturb and derange mightily the terrestrial physics of our | 
globe ; yet, without their annihilation or the entire reversal of | 
any of their laws—for still might magnetism and cohesion and | 
chemistry retain their wonted affinities and produce their wonted | 
effects, even on the surface of this stray world. And so the ra- 
tional species by whom our planet is inhabited, form part of the | 
moral world; and, should the hold of our allegiance be broken, | 
we quit the place that belonged to us, and wander afar from God’s 
spiritual and unfallen family. Such an event must—such an | 
event has—introduced the utmost derangement and disorder, both | 
into the relations and the ethics of our terrestrial society. Yet | 
it has not utterly destroyed these relations, nor has it utterly ex- | 
tinguished the ethics; and there do, in the midst of all our | 
alienation from God—there do, after the extinction of all true 
religious principle, survive other principles that operate beau- 
teously and beneficially among the families of earth. There still 
subsist many of the equities of social life, many of the charities | 
of home and kindred, many of the courtesies, not of manner | 
alone, but of honest friendship, many, in short, of the honour- 
able and kind-hearted virtues of good citizenship ; the citizen- 
ship of the world, we mean, though we have no part in the) 
citizenship of lieaven. It is not needed to prop the cause of | 
orthodoxy, it is not needed harshly to refuse them, as has been 
done by many a stern theologian. There are undoubted vir- 
tues in the world—but still the virtues of a world which, in 
reference to God, is lying in wickedness. There are the affi- 
nities and the duties of brotherhood amongst us—but such a 
brotherhood as we might observe among exiles, whom their | 
crimes have separated from the community which gave them birth. | 
We have not entirely broken out among ourselves ; but we have | 
entirely broken with our God. We have laws of our own which | 
we may or may not adhere to—laws of state, laws of honour, 
laws of conventional morality ; but the law of love to God has 
lost its hold of us; and before the justice that sits on the eter- | 
nal throne, we must all lie low in the abyss of condemnation. 
We may range the better and the best of such a world around 
a terrestrial standard ; but under this celestial standard, to speak 
of sinners greater and less, is to speak of distances greater and 
less of earthly places from the sun. God reads on every forehead 
the characters of revolt and dissatisfaction against himself; He 
looks across a dreary gulf of separation from us all, and finds that 
there is none who understandeth, none who seeketh after God.” 


To ministers and students the “ Institutes’ must espe- 











cially be useful and attractive ; but we should regret 
the privilege of possessing and perusing them were enjoyed 
only by them. Such is the simplicity and charm of the 
author’s mode of handling the subjects, and such the po. 
pular way in which the lectures have been prepared, that 
there is nothing to prevent any ordinary mind from reading 
them with great profit and delight. There are many such 
passages as the one with which we conclude :— 


“Tet me first, then, instead of our supposed criminal, fastey 
on a man of average and every-day character in society—such a 
one as we meet daily in hundreds upon our streets, or in the 
walks of ordinary fellowship—a person who divides his time be. 
tween the sleep which refreshes him and the food which sustains 
him, and the work which earns for him the means or materials 
of his livelihood—one who is not at all to be shunned or exe. 
crated as a delinquent, but a very tolerable, companionable, and 
neighbourlike person, who loves his childrer, or the members of 
his own household, very much as the bulk or the generality of 
other folks do—keeps up a fair and courteous standing with his 
acquaintance—pays to all their dues—and, on the whole, makes 
his way evenly and inoffensively through the world. I would it « 
just ask such a person—and I have no doubt there are hundreds 
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of such in many a congregation—that he will just look on these od 
the wonted stages or cycles of his history, and, taking a review to 
of the thoughts, and the feelings, and the desires, and the pur- thi 
poses that pass all the while in ceaseless and busy successiog nes 
through his heart, will he just tell me how much or how little like 
of God has been there? Ido not wish to overtask his memory, fn 
and therefore will not send him over a very wide or extended the 


survey of the years that are past ; but, to facilitate and abridge : 
the labour of this self-examination, I would rather, if he chose, evil 


limit him to the retrospect of a single day, and to fix on the most ( 
recent and so the freshest in his recollection of any—I would wic 
bid him take an account of the proceedings of yesterday, and the 
then tell me how much or how little the will of God had to do 

with them. Was His will thought of at all, or ever once adverted and 
to? Did the principle, to walk worthy of the Lord unto all Rot 
well-pleasing—did this principle give direction to one movement, war 
or impulse to a single footstep in the transactions of yesterday? not 
Was it the history of a self-willed and self-regulating creature, Pal 
or of a creature ever looking upward from the earth he treads on 

to his Creator in the heavens, and subordinating himself in all men 
things to the rightful authority of this Sovereign and Supreme ora 
Lawgiver ? Let him tell me, in a word, was it God’s will or Gla 
his will—whether the promptings of his own spontaneous ineli- the 
nation, or the precepts that issue from the throne of God—which ip] 
of these, we ask, presided, or had the practical ascendancy over - 
the whole course and conduct of the very last day which rolled Cok 
over him? We leave the question to every man’s conscience, 

and if it do bear witness to a godless yesterday, then, although 1 
the lights of our own memory should fail, there is a book of tory 
remembrance which tells in undying characters if the habit and by } 
character of this one day be not of a piece with the habit and bett, 
character of all our days upon earth; and so the godless yester- Chic 
day were but the type and representative of a godless past week, 

a godless past month, a godless past year, a godless life-time; of prot 


that, in other words, from the first breath of our infancy to the 
moment of the reckoning which we now hold, we may have bees 
living in exile from God, living without God in the world.” 





The Lives of the Chief Justices of England. By Lord? 
Campbell. In 2 vols. London: John Murray. 


A work of this nature cannot be properly noticed ia 

a mere register, but our attention at present is entirely 
confined to the first volume. Lord Campbell dedicates 
his work very gracefully to his son, who pursues the publi 
profession of the law, with a better prospect than that whiel 
through which his father struggled from the Fifeshire given 
manse, St. Andrews, and the Morning Chronicle offic — 
him, | 

to res 

Hatt, 





to the Chancellorship of Treland, and its liberal retiring 
allowance. Lives of the Chief Justices come approptr 
ately from Lord Campbell after the completion of tht 









Chancellors, The latter work has not gained for him the 








Woolsack, and it is rumoured that he will be now con- 
tented with the C hief Justiceship if Lord Denman would 
retire; but the Times has failed to persuade the present 
Chief Justice that he is done—a respectable man, deserv- 
ing to be superannuated, 

As to the commencement of the office of Chief Justice, 
Lord Campbell says that the office was introduced by 
William the Conqueror from Normandy. The office 
was thus a badge of conquest, entirely opposed to 
the customs and habits of the Anglo-Saxons, Cen- 
tralization indeed came in with the Normans, and 
no doubt exists that the Saxons before the day of 
Hastings were nearly in the position of the Anglo- 
Saxons in the United States at present, except that 
the slaves were white. Free men were very free, and 
bought or sold slaves. The best half of the first 
yolume is necessarily occupied with statements regarding 
men of whom the world knows little, and for whom now 
it cares less; but they have cost the author long hours 
of poring into records that could only have been agreeable 
to a writer with a legal turn of mind. Happily, in 
this instance, that quality is joined to a facility and clear- 
ness of style that weaves all those lawyer tales together 
like aromance. After looking over the first volume, we 
find few names belonging to persons who are not amongst 
the illustriously obscure, of whom mankind say nothing 
evil. 

Odo, the first of the Chief Justiciars, was a remarkably 
wicked person, and quite ungrateful to his great patron, 
the first William, who put him into one of his dungeons, 
and there confined him, in his strong town and tower of 
Rouen, till death dealt with the Conqueror, and his friends 
warned him that forgiveness became the dying. Odo did 
not improve by adversity, and died at last in poverty in 
Palermo. The office was held, in past times, generally by 
men who gained their knowledge of the civil law as soldiers 
or as ecclesiastics. Thus, William de Warrenne and Richard 
Glanville—both undoubted plagues of the Scots—held 
the office, although of course they knew little of the prin- 
ciples subsequently set forth by their illustrious successor, 
Coke. 


The history of the Chief Justices is, in reality, a his- 
tory of England, from the Conquest downwards, enlivened 
by personal anecdotes, For our purpose, however, it is 
better to notice the estimates formed of one illustrious 
Chief Justice, than to attempt here to follow thie 
probable future Chief Justice through the maze that he 
has threaded, 


Coke’s name is, from the nature of his works, best 
known to the profession ; and Hales, from his invincible 
adherence to justice, best beloved by the people. The 
World did not always favour the great commentator on 
English law; but the legal world is perhaps indebted 
to that circumstance, for he passed his retirement in 
correcting his great work :— 


“The first months of Coke’s retirement were devoted to the 
publication of a new edition of his ‘Commentary on Littleton,’ 
which was the most accurate and valuable, till the ¢hirteenth, 
given to the world in the end of the last century by those very 

ned lawyers Hargrave and Batler. We have scanty infor- 
aa respecting the occupations and the incidents which befel 
a till the closing scene of his life. He continued constantly 
reside at Stoke Pogis. He was never reconciled to Lady 
ton, who, there is reason to fear, grumbled at his longevity. 
* Garrard, in a letter, written in the year 1633, to Lord-De- 
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puty Strafford, says, ‘Sir Edward Coke was said to be dead, all 
one morning in Westminster Hall, this term, insomach that his 
wife got her brother, the Lord Wimbleden, to post with her to 
Stoke, to get possession of that place; bat beyond Colebrook 
they met with one of his physicians coming from him, who told 
her of his much amendment, which made them also return to 
London ; some distemper he had fallen into for want of sleep, 
but is now well again.’ 

“Till a severe accident which he met with, he had constantly 
refused ‘all dealings with doctors ;’ and ‘he was wont to give 
God solemn thanks that he never gave his body to physic, nor 
his heart to cruelty, nor his hand to corruption.’ Whea turned 
of eighty, and his strength declining rapidly, a vigorous attempt 
was made to induce him to take medical advice; of this we 
have a lively account in a letter from Mr. Mead to Sir Martin 
Stuteville :—‘ Sir Edward Coke being now very infirm in body, 
a friend of his sent him two or three doctors to regulate his 
health, whom he told that he had never taken physic since he 
was born, and would not now begin ; and that he had now upon 
him a disease which all the drugs of Asia, the gold of Africa, 
nor all the doctors of Europe, could cure—old age. He there- 
fore both thanked them and his friend that sent them, and dis- 
missed them nobly with a reward of twenty pieces to each man.” 

“Of his accident, which, in the first instance, produced no 
serious effects, there is the following account entered by him in 
his diary, in the same firm and clear hand which he wrote at 
thirty :—‘ The 3d of May, 1632, riding in the morning in Stoke, 
between eight and nine o'clock, to take the air, my horse under 
me had a strange stumble backwards, and fell upon me (being 
above eighty years old), where my head lighted near to sharp 
stubbles, and the heavy horse upon me. And yet, by the pro- 
vidence of Almighty God, though I was in the greatest danger, 
yet I had not the least hurt, nay, no hurt at all. For Almighty 
God saith by his prophet David, “the angel of the Lord tarrieth 
round about them that fear Him, and delivereth them ;” ¢f nomen 
Domini benedictum, for it was his work.’ 

“ But he had received some internal injury by his fall, and 
from this time be was almost constantly confined to the house. 
His only domestic solace was the company of his daughter, Lady 
Parbeck, whom he had forgiven—probably from a consciousness 
that her errors might be ascribed to his utter disregard of her 
inclinations when he concerted her marriage. She continued 
piously to watch over him till his death.” 


Even when thus usefully employed, he incurred the 
wrath of a fretful king and his jealous favourites, who 
suspected treason in Coke upon Littleton, and seized the 
copy :— 


“The Ex-Chief Justice was looked upon with constant suspi- 
cion, and the Government was eagerly disposed to make him the 
subject of prosecution. Buckingham had fallen by the hand of 
an assassin, but his arbitrary system of government was streau- 
ously carried on by Laud, and those who had succeeded to power; 
taxes were levied without authority of parliament ; illegal procla- 
mations were issued, to be enforced in the Star Chamber; and 
Noy’s device of ship-money was almost mature. Sir Edward 
Coke, having then resided in the same county with Hampden, 
and at no great distance from him, it is conjectured, without any 
positive evidence, that they consulted together as to the manner 
in which the law and the constitution might be vindicated. So 
much is certain, that, from secret information which the Govern- 
ment had obtained, Sir Francis Windebank, the Secretary of 
State, by order of the King and council, came to Stoke on the first 
of September, 1634, attended by several messengers, to search for 
seditious papers, and, if any were found, to arrest the author. 
On their arrival they found Sir E. Coke on his death-bed. They 
professed that they would, under these circumstances, offer him 
no personal annoyance ; but they insisted on searching every room 
in the house, except that in which he lay, and they carried away 
all the papers, of whatever description, which they could 
hands upon. Among these were, the original MS. from 
he had printed the ‘Commentary on Littleton ; the MS. 
Second, Third, and Fourth Institutes, his last will, and 
other papers in his handwriting. It is believed that Sir 
Coke remained ignorant of this outrage, and 
moments were undisturbed. He had been gradually 
some time, and on the Srd of September, 1634, be 
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eighty-third year of his age; enjoying to the last the full pos- 
session of his mental powers, and devoutly ejaculating, ‘ Thy 
kingdom come! Thy will be done!’ His remains were 
sited in the family burying place at Titleshall in Norfolk, where 
& most magnificent marble monument has been erected to his 
memory, with a very long inscription, of which the following will 
probably be considered a sufficient specimen :— 


“ ¢Quique dum vixit, Bibliotheca viva, 
Mortuus dici meruit Bibliotheca parens, 
Duodecem Liberorum, tredecim librorum Pater.’ 


For the benefit of the unlearned, there is another inscription in 
the vulgar tongue, which, after pompously describing his life and 
death, thus edifyingly concludes, 


“*Learne, reader, to live so, that thou mayst so die.’” 


Sir E. Coke, as may have been reasonably expected, 
had little respect for poetry, except as illustrative of the 
law, and did not participate in the respect for genius 
and the courtship of the Muses shown by many of his 
successors. He never wrote sonnets like those of Lord 
Robertson, or tragedies like Sergeant Talfourd, but he 
wrote law, 

The antipathy for poetry extended itself with more force 
to the drama, and the Chief Justice despised the giant 
of his era, accounting Shakspeare nothing better than a 
vagrant. This disclosure will not gratify the friends of 
the Bard of Avon, but good men of strong prejudices 
exist in all generations ; and Shakspeare even may seem 
more admirable at a distance than he looked to his 
neighbour the Chief Justice :— 


“ He values the father of English poetry only in so far as the 
*Canon’s Yeoman’s Tale’ illustrates the statute 5, Hen. IV., 
c. 4, against alchymy, or the craft of multiplication of metals ; 
and he classes the worshipper of the Muses with the most worth- 
less and foolish of mankind. ‘ The fatal end of these five is 
beggary—the alchemist, the monopotext, the concealer, the 
informer, and the poetaster:— 

‘**Seepe pater dixit, studium quid inutile tentas 
Mvconides nullas ipse reliquit opes.’ 


“Te shunned the society of Shakspeare and Ben Jonson, as 
of vagrants who ought to be set in the stocks, or whipped from 
tithing to tithing. The Bankside Company having, one summer, 
opened a theatre at Norwich, while he was recorder of that city; 
in his next charge to the grand jury he thus launched out against 
them :— 

“<«T will request that you carefully put into execution the 
statute against ragranfs—since the making whereof I have found 
fewer thieves, and the gaol less pestered than before. The abuse 
of stage players, wherewith I find the country much troubled, 
may easily be reformed, they having no commission to play in 
any place without leave; and, therefore, if by your willingness 
they be not entertained, you may soon be rid of them.’ 

“ His progress in science we may judge of by his dogmatic 
asser:ion that ‘the metals are six, and no more—gold, silver, 
copper, tin, lead, and iron; and they all proceed originally from 
sulphur and quicksilver, as from their father and mother.’” 


The legal works of Coke have been received as autho- 
ritative by lawyers in all the times between Shakspeare 
and the present, but Lord Campbell doubts their accuracy 
in some cases :— 


“ Notwithstanding the value of his Reports, no reporter could 
venture to imitate him. He represents a great many questions 
to be ‘ resolved’ which were quite irrelevant, or never arose at 
all in the cause; and these he disposes of according to his own 
fancy. Therefore, he is often rather a codifier or legislator than 
reporter : and this mode of settling or reforming the law would 
be endured, even if another lawyer of his learning and 
ity should arise. Yet all that he recorded az having been 
was received with reverence. The popularity of his 
was mach increased by the publication of 2 metrical ab- 
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stract or rubric of the points determined, beginning with 
|name of the plaintif. Thus :— 


‘¢ * Hubbard : If lord impose excessive fine, 
The tenant safely payment may decline,’ 
(2 Rep. 27.) 


“ «Cawdry: 'Gainst common prayer if n say 
In sermon aught, bishop deprive him may.’ 
(5 Rep. 1.) 


“ His opus magnum is his Commentary on Littleton, which i, 
itself may be said to contain the whole common law of 
as it then existed. Notwithstanding its want of method and ig 
quaintoess, the author writes from such a full mind, with mg 
mastery over his subject, and with such unbroken spirit, thy 
every law student who has made, or is ever likely to make; any 
proficiency, must peruse him with delight. 

“ He apologises for writing these Commentaries in English 
‘ for that they are an introduction to the knowledge of the m 
tional law of the realm; a work necessary, and yet heretofor 
not undertaken by any, albeit in all other professions there ay 
the like. I cannot conjecture that the general communicating 
these laws in the English tongue can work any inconvenience’ 

“ This work which he thus dedicates— 


“ ‘Hee ego Grandevus Posui Tibi Candide Lector,' 


was the most valuable fruit of his leisure after he had been tyrap 
nically turned ont of office, and in composing it he seems to have 
lost all sense of the il] usage under which he had suffered, for he 
refers in his preface to ‘ the reign of our late sovereign lon 
King James, of famous and ever blessed memory. ” 


The religion of the lawyer was doubtless sincere, bgj 
his profession was of an official character: — 


“Tn his old age, he agreed with the Puritans, but he continued 
to support the Established Church ; and, a great peer threatening 
to dispute the rights of the Dean and Chapter of Norwich, he 
stopped him by saying, ‘If you proceed, I will put on my cp 
and gown, and follow the cause through Westminster Hall’ 
From his large estate, he had considerable ecclesiastical patronage, 
which he always exercised with perfect purity, saying, in the pro 
fessional jargon of which he was so fond, ‘ Livings ought to pas 
by Livery and Seisin, and not by Bargain and Sale? He cer 
tainly was a very religious, moral, and temperate man, although 
he was suspected of giving to law a considerable portion of thos 
hours, which, in the distribution of time, he professed to allot to 
prayer and the Muses, according to his favourite Cantalena:— 


“Sex horas somno, totidem des legibus xquis 
Quatuor orabis, des epulis que duas 
Quod.superest ultra sacris largire.”—Camcenis. 


The following particulars regarding the family of Sir 
Edward Coke, whose descendant was the best English 
farmer of recent times, are interesting: — 


“THe never betrayed a friend, or truckled to an enemy. He 
never tampered with the integrity of judges, or himself tooks 
bribe. When he had risen to influence, he exerted it strenuously 
in support of the laws and liberties of his country, instead d 
being the advocate of every abuse, and the abettor of despotic 
sway. When he lost his high office, he did not retire from 
public life ‘with wasted spirits and an oppressed mind,’ ove 
whelmed by the consciousness of guilt; but bold, energetic, 
uncompromising, from the lofty feeling of integrity, he p 
himself at the head of that band of patriots to whom we a 
mainly indebted for the free institutions which we now enjoy. 
“Lady Hatton, his second wife, survived him many 
On his death she took possession of the house at Stoke Pog 
and there she was residing when the civil war broke out. Hat 
ing strenuously supported the Parliament against the 
when Prince Rupert approached her with a military force, 
fled, leaving behind her a letter addressed to him, in whid 
having politely said, ‘I am most heartily sorry to fly from 
dwelling when I hear your Excellency is coming so neat 


posed to your pleasure and accommodation,’ she gives him 
caution :—‘The Parliament is the only firm foundation of 














greatest establishment the King or Bie pce ee 
attain, and, therefore, if you should persist in 
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to support any advice to break the Parliament, upon any pretence , 
whatsoever, You shall concur to destroy the best groundwork 
‘« Majesty's prosperity.’ 
oo ie a Coke, by his first wife, had seven sons, but none 
of them gained any distinction except Clement, the sixth, 
who being & member of the House of Commons at the beginning 
of the reign of Charles I, in the debate upon the impeachment of 
the Duke of Buckingham, had the courage to use these words: — 
‘Tt is better to die by an enemy than to suffer at home ;’ for 
which there came a message of complaint from the crown, and 
he would have been sent to the Tower but for the great re- 
for the ex-Chief Justice, who was sitting by his side, and 
disdained to make any apology for him. 

“Roger Coke, ® grandson of the Chief Justice, in the vear | 
1660, published a book, entitled ‘ Justice Vindicated,’ which, al- 
thoagh without literary merit, contains many curious anecdotes 
of the times in which the author lived. | 
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“In 1747, Thomas Coke, the lineal heir of the Chief Justice, 
was raised to the poerage by the titles of Viscount Coke, and 
Earl of Leicester; but on his death the male line became ex- 
tinct. The family was represented through a female by the late 
Thomas Coke, Esq., who, inheriting the Chief Justice's estate, 
and love of liberty, after representing the County of Norfolk in 
the House of Commons for half-a-century, was, in 1837, created 
Viscount Coke, and Earl of Leicester, titles now enjoyed by the 
son. Holkham, I hope, may long prove an illustration of the saying 
of the venerable ancestor of this branch of the Cokes, that the 
blessing of Heaven specially descends on the posterity of a great 
lawyer.’”” 


The second volume, being nearer our own times, appears 
more useful than the first in many respects, and we will 
examine it more fully at another opportunity. 








RAILWAY AND JOINT-STOCK 


RAILWAYS. 

Tux month of January is generally the quietest in the year! 
in regard to railway transactions. We have few business meet- 
ings of any kind to record, and those are of a comparatively un- 
important character. The year, so far, is auspicious to railway 
property, as a considerable improvement has been experienced in 
the stock of the leading companies. Whether it will be main- 
tained, or rise still higher in value, is doubtful; though the 
general impression is, that we have seen the worst, and that a 
steady advance in the shares of good companies may be expected. 
There is, however, some agitation on foot respecting one or two 
leading companies, which tend to assist the Bears. ‘The share- 
holders of the Caledonian Company are organising a strong 
opposition to the present directors, in order to effect a change 
of board at the next half-yearly meeting; and the North Staf- 
fordshire proprietors are engaged in a similar work. Both parties 
complain that their directors have ruined, instead of managed 
their property, and they do not ecruple to say so at public meet- 
ings, and through the press. Hence a spirit of distrust and 
fear is kept alive, which checks the upward tendency of stock 
setting in, now that the public are recovering somewhat from 
the Hudson panic, 

Speaking of Mr. Hudson, after a long silence, he has at last 
volunteered a defence, which has extensively gone the round of 
the press in the form of an advertisement. The case he endea- 
vours to make out, however, is deemed by many far from satis- 
factory or straightforward, and is to a great extent an admission 
of the bungling which characterised his reign. 

The actual business of the month may be condensed into a 
narrow compass; and is to the following effect :— 

Tork, Newcastle, and Berwick Railway.—A special general 
meeting of this company was held at York on January &, to 
consider an arrangement for extending the time for payment of 
the purchase money of that line; and also an agreement between 
the new directors and Mr. Hudson, by which all legal proceed- 
ings against that gentleman were to be abandoned on his paying 
4 stipulated sum to the company. After some opposition, resolu- 
tous, approving of the plan of settlement suggested by the 

Ts, were unanimously adopted. 

Walton and Driffield Junction Railwcy.—The half-yearly 
meeting of the shareholders of this company was held at Walton 
oa Tuesday , 8th January, the Ear! of Carlisle in the chair. The 

report showed that the receipts up to the 30th 
December, 1549, amounted to £132,525 5s. 7d.; payments to 
£129,409 14s. 2d.; leaving a balance in the hands of the 
of £3,115 lls. 5d, The works are stated to be rapidly 
*pproaching completion. 

Reileay Audit.~At a general meeting of directors and other 
a connected with railways, held in London, January 16, it 
bn resolved to abandon the bill formerly agreed to—and to leave 

matter to be discussed and settled by the shareholders at the 

half-yearly meetings. 








Scottish Central Railway-—A special general meeting of this 
CWBpAcy waa held at Perth, cu ‘Tosodst January 23, for the 
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** purpose of considering and determining what cotirse it would be 


most expedient and advisable for the company to pursue, in con- 
sequence of the refusal of the London and North-Western, Lan- 
caster and Carlisle, and Caledonian Railway Companies to con- 
tinue the working of the line, in terms of the working agreement, 
Lord Duncan in the chair, The Chairman moved the adoption 
of the report of the directors, which was seconded by Mr. Bruce, 
when the Marquis of Breadalbane moved an amendment to the 
effect, “ That a committee of shareholders be appointed to investi- 
gate the affairs of the company, including an investigation into 
all contracts and agreements of every description heretofore 
entered into by the directors, and to report thereon; an inquiry 
into the general management of the line, the revenue, expendi- 
ture, and liabilitics of the company, and to report their opinion 
thereon, and as to what line of conduct they would recommend to 
be adopted by the company. And that, in carrying out such inves- 
tigation, the committee shall have power to call competent 
accountants, counsel, and engineers to their assistance, and to 
examine the directors, officials, and books of the company, and 
have all the powers necessary for making their investigation. 
And, in the meantime, that the directors should do nothing to 
alter the position in which this company now stands in relation 
to the southern or other companies, and that the following gen- 
tlemen form the committee :—Mr. W. Bonar, Mr. Buchanan, 
Edinburgh ; Mr. Wilson, do.; Mr, Bridges, W.S.; and Col. J. 
A. Robertson, Edinburgh.” Mr. Spiers seconded the amend- 
ment, which was adopted, and the directors immediately resigned. 


North Staffordshire Railway.—A meeting of the Metropo- 
litan shareholders in this railway was held at the Londoa 
Tavern, on the 22d January, for the purpose of *‘ considering 
the expediency of obtaining a committee of inquiry to in- 
vestigate the affairs of the company generally, to reduce 
the number of directors, to diminish the working and other 
expenses, and to co-operate with the committee of share- 
holders already formed ia Staffordshire for similar purposes.”” 
There was a large attendance of proprietors. Major-General 
Briggs was voied to the chair. Mr. A, Asher Goldsmid 
proposed the following resolution: “ That itseems expedient 
to this meeting that measures be immediately adopted for 
the formation of a committee of shareholders at or after the 
ensuing half-yearly meeting of the North Staffordshire 
shareholders, at Stoke-upon-Trent, on the 30th instant, if it 
should be then thought necessary to inquire generally into 
the position and engagements of the North Staffordshire 
Railway Company; the relations with the London and 
North Western, and the probability of any saving being 
effected in the expenditure. Mr. Durham seconded the 
resolution, which, after some discussion, passed unanimously, 
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eomposed of General Briggs, Mr. Taunton, Mr. Renwick, 
Mr. R. P. Brown, and Mr. George Smith, was appointed to 
collect the proxies of such persons as might be unable to 
attend the meeting at Stoke, with a view of supporting the 
resolutions for a committee of investigation. 

This comprises all the material business of the month 
under the bead of Railways. 





INSURANCE COMPANIES, BANKS, &c. 

Sabjoined will be found an abstract of the transactions of 
the month connected with this important branch of joint- 
steck enterprise. 

Norwich Union Fire Insurance Society.—The annual 
court of proprietors was held in London on the 22d of Janu 
ary—Anthony Hudson, Esq., in the chair. The accounts 
were arranged under three classes—Virst, the annual 
balance sheet of the cash transactions of the office; second, 
the capital account, and how invested at the 29th September 
last; third, a return of the aggregate sum insured in the 
past year, amounting to £60,994,177. The President re- 
marked that the annual income of the office for premiums 
on insurances now amounted to £93,590 6s. 10d., a greater 
sum than ever before was received in a single year. The 
losses by fire in the past year were below the average, and 
the result of the year’s transactions left them with a profit 
of £22,746 13s. 7d., which, added to a former reserve of 
£14,016 19s., gave them a total of £36,753 13s. 2d. now dis- 
posable. A dividend of £10 per cent. on the paid-up capita! 
was declared. The President next adverted to a loss of 
£20,000 sustained by the society in Derbyshire. Provision 
was made for this loss by the reserves in hand of £24,000. 
Henry Browne, Esq., then moved, “ That this court, having 
taken into consideration the resolution come to at an extra- 
ordinary board of directors, held on the 28th day of Novem- 
ber last, that it was advisable to continue this society for a 
term of years beyond the original term of thirty years men- 
tioned in the deed of settlement, such further term to com- 
mence on and from the 6th day of August, which will be in 
the year 1851, when the original term will expire—doth re- 
solve on the further continuance of the society, and to fix 
such further term at thirty years, to commence on and from 
the 6th day of August, 1851. And this court doth also re- 
solve that the said society shall be continued upon the same 
laws, regulations, and conditions as are expressed in the 
society's deed of settlement.” P. J. Money, Esq., seconded 
the resolution, which was carried unanimously. 

Hailstorm Insurance Company.—On the 20th of Janu- 
ary last, the annual meeting of the shareholders was held at 
the office, in St. Giles’s Street, Norwich—Samuel Bignolid, 
Esq., in the chair. The statement of the accounts was so 
satisfactory, that bonuses of 75, 60, 45, or 30 per cent. were 
declared, according to the number of years the parties 
have insured; and a dividend of 5 per cent., with a bonus 
of ten shillings. The society has never had a single case 
litigated. It secures the safety of its insurers by the 
whole of the capital, £150,000. The report stated that 
the whole £150,000 capital stock has been subscribed 
for; and, after appropriating £1,500 to form an additional 
reserve fund, each proprietor will receive a bonus of 
10s. per share, to be added as a credit to his paid- 
up capital ; and to each insurer a bonus of 75 per cent. upon 
his annual premium, where be has been insured for five 
years, with a proportionate lesser amount in case of insur- 
ance for a smaller number of years; the insurers’ bonus to 
be payable upon the renewal of their insurances. 

National Mercantile Life Assurance Society.—The fol- 
lowing report of the past year’s business in the life 
department was read at the recent meeting of this 


society, 
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in only having bad to pay the small sum of £15 


for claims by deaths caused by cholera; and the Bo 
paid for claims by deaths, from all causes, from the eo. on 
mencement of the society, in 1837, up to the presey Th 
period, does not amount to more than £32,600 11s. 1d., being at 
less than the present income of the society for one yea oo 
One of the advantages held out by this society is ‘* des 
in the management.”’ The total amountof current anngy ” 
expenditure of 26 offices (exclusive of commission and med. - 
ca] fees), by their last published balance sheets, was £142 fas nes 
averaging for each office 5,4861. The expenditure of thig = 
office for the last year (exclusive of commission and majj. . 
cal fees), amounts to 2,6951., showing a difference in fayog ot 
of this office, as compared with the above, of 2,791/. ofp 
The total amount assured during the four = 
years, ending December, 1845, was we £355,095 13 = 
During the four years, ending December, T 
i. Se ee — wm ~~ 653,985 13 Be last 
Showing an increase during the last, as compared with th the | 
preceding four years, of 84 per cent. Durjng the sam less 
period the assets of the society have increased upwards ¢ furt. 
100 per cent. pren 
City of London Life Assurance Company.—The annul thos 
meeting of this institution was held in London on the 2% been 
of January—-James R. Bennett, Esq., M.D., in the chair, bala: 
The number of new policies issued from the 1st Nov., 188 of d 
to 31st October, 1849, was 148, assuring the sum of £66,001 amo 
11s, 2d., and producing an additional income of £2,263 % endit 
3d. There had also been 31 proposals for insuring the sug amot 
of £16,302 declined. The total number of policies in fore of £¢ 
on 31st October last was 597, assuring a sum of £209,7% and i 
2s. 10d., and producing (after deducting the premiums upm ber o 
all lapsed policies) an annual income of £7,766 14s. li is 91 
To these had been since added 16 policies, assuring £5,7, £5,3: 
and increasing the annual income to £7,998 2s. 10d. Is depai 
the third year of the society’s existence a claim for £# Tem; 
had become payable. During the past year a furthe F 
claim of £1,000 only had arisen, and that from the epidemi = 
’ a¢ pldems 
which was recentlyso prevalent. The balance sheet showel Total 
au amount of receipts under various heads, £90,844 10s, 4 Th 
A dividend of 5 per cent. was declared. and e 
Sovereign Life Assurance Company.—The fourth on cles n 
nary general meeting of the proprietors of this company wa ing te 
held in London, on the 2d January—Lord Arthur Lenoxis mium 
the chair. The report contained the following statemes those 


—That, from the 9th October, 1848, to the 9th October, 
1549, there have been issued 218 policies, covering assurances 
to the extent of £112.350, and yielding annual premiumsw 
the amount of £3,221 9s. 2d.; 187 of these policies wert 
issued during the last nine months of the year; and ther 
isa marked increase of business throughout the wholed 
the financial year 1549, compared with the correspondigg 
months of the year preceding. The renewal premiums 
received on subsisting assurances during the past year haw 
amounted to £3,570 10s, 3d.; the premiums received on net 
policies, during the same time, have been £3,047 14s. 64., 4 
ing an increase on the preceding 23 years of about 56 perce 

The premiums received during last year amounted to £6,614 
14s. 9d. From the commencement of business to 9th of Oct 
last, there were issued 638 policies, covering assurances # 
the amount of £296,539, and yielding annual premiums # 
the amount of £8,542 5s. 4d., and of these no less than 
policies, assuring to the extent £62,205 have lapsed, # 





annual premiums on which equal £1,811 5s. 10d. The Ame 
have been made to the company no less than 1, 140 propos corded 

for assurances, amounting to upwards of £625,000, andes Ere, « 
of this number 673 only have been accepted and completed Non 


This large number of proposals which have been declis# Which, | 
is principally to be accounted for by the care exercised ont 
part of the medical officers, and the determination of # 








This society has been singularly fortunate | 
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Board not to accept a life in any case without satisfactory 
evidenee of the individual being in a good state of healtb. 
The total amount which has been assured exceeds, however, 
£300,000, in respect of which upwards of £15,000 has been 
received in premiums. The total amount of all claims from 
death from the commencement of the company to this date 
(four lives only having fallen in) is £2,500, which is more 
than covered by £400, the consideration for an annuity which 
has ceased by the death of the annuitant, and £2,795 17s 2d, 
the amount of premiums received on account of policies 
which have lapsed. The sum of £3,235 has been received 
for annuities granted. The annual income from premiums 
of policies in force is now upwards of £7,500. The report 
was carried, after which a dividend of 5 per cent. was de- 
clared for the past year. 

Temperance and General Provident Institution,—In their 
last annual report, the directors announced an increase in 
the year’s business, as compared with former years, of no 
less than 30 per cent. They have now to report a stil! 
further increase of upwards of 100 percent. The entrance 
premiums on assurances effected in 1840, as compared with 
those of 1848, are more than doubled. The accounts have 
been balanced as usual to the 20th November, and the 
balance in favour of the institution at that date, exclusive 
of deposits and claims not due, is £31,153 4s, 2d. The 
amount of premiums and interest received during the year 
ending at the above date, is £14,479 19s. 7d., and the 
amount of claims on account of deaths £3,325. The sum 
of £651 1s. 9d. has been paid for the purchase of policies 
and in returns of premium pursuant to therules. The num- 
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is 910. The annual premiums on these policies amount to 
£5,351 10s. 8d. These policies are distributed among the 
departments as follows, viz.:— 


Temperance Section, Life Policies....597 covering £70,000 
Ditto Funeral Fund... 58 635 
Pabiic Section, including depart. 11.419 74,637 


Total Life Assurances this year .... 847 £145,272 

The remaining policies are for annuities, deferred sums, 
and endowments for children. The total number of poli- 
cies now issued is 4,077, bearing annual premiums amount- 
ing to £18,787 15s 2d. The net annual revenue from pre- 
miums and interest, after deducting lapsed policies and 
those in arrear, is £15,999 3s. 7d., being an increase of 
£4,986 539d since last year. The deaths during the past 
year have been as follows :— 


Seiganence Section, departments 1 and 2. 19 
Vitto = Funeral Fund, £20 and £10... 
Public Section, departments 9 and 11 wwe = 
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Total deaths among 2,795 life policies in force wwe 26 

Notwithstanding the ravages of the cholera, the rate of 
mortality in this institution has suffered very little in- 
crease; being still under 1 per cent. Excluding the 
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ber of policies issued during the year ending 31st December | 
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and under, and which shows a higher rate), the deaths 
have been less than 9 per 1,000; which is the usual rate of 
mortality, supposing all the lives assured were under 24 
years of age: whereas, out of 1,074 lives in department 1, 
nearly one-half are over 40 ; sixty-four are over 60; and only 
thirty-eight under 25. A calculation has been made of the 
number of deaths which should have occured in the first de- 
partment. 

Number of deaths according to the published experience 


ofthe leaden cess sm Uhl 13 
Ditto, according to the population returns Ww — 14 
Ditto, according to the Northampton observations —. 21 
Actual deaths in this Office (including 3 from cholera) 7 


Assuming the experience of a cholera year to be a safe guide, 
the deaths which should have occurred up to this date 
would be, at the lowest computation, 135, and at the highest 
219. The actual namber has been 73, 

National Provident Institution.—The annual meeting of 
this institution was held the first week in January. Con- 
siderable excitement prevailed on account of the opposition 
of a portion of the proprietors to the policy of the directors, 
In the present instance the retiring members were Mr. 
Christy and Mr. Tyler; and the directors had deemed it ex- 
pedient, as a body, to recommend and support the return 
of these geutlemen to the vacated seats, in opposition to the 
pretensions advanced by Mr. Whetham, who was an unsuc- 


cessful candidate at the preceding election. The election 
has terminated as follows :— 
Mr. Whetham a one — 650 
Mr. Castle ane owe — ene 451 
Mr. Bradbury ww me ww 450 
Mr. Christy we — — we 419 
. Mr. Tyler... om wee _ — 401 


The tabular statement of the progress of the institution 
from its commencement, appended to the report, shows that 
during the last year 1,736 new policies have been issued, 
the premiums on which amount to £27,233 19s. 5d. The 
annual income of the institution is £151,976 4s. 7d., and the 
amount of accumulated capital £517,243 17s 1d. 

London and Westminster Banking Company.—The half- 
yearly meeting of this Company was held at the offices, 
Lothsbury, London, on January 16—Mr. Josuah Walker in 
the chair. The nett profits of the bank for the half year 
have been £32,391 Os. 3d., on which a dividend at the rate 
of 6 per cent. per annum was declared. £2,391 was added 
to the surplus fund, 

London Joint-Stock Bank.—The half-yearly meeting of 
the proprietors was held in London on January 17, Mr. 
George Scholefield in the chair. The nett profit realized 
during the balf year was stated to be £25,132 10s. 8d.; 
which, with £15,433 14s. ld., carried forward from June, 
makes a total of £40,566 1s. 0d., which it was resolved to 
appropriate as follows:—£18,000 for a dividend, at the rate 
of 6 per cent. per annum; £22,500 as a bonus, of 7s, 6d. per 
share; and £66 4s. 94. to the Guarantee Fund, now amount- 
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funeral fund (consisting of about 200 assurances of £20 


ing to £132,723 3s. Sd, 











MR. PATRICK FRASER TYTLER. 

Among the obituary notices of last month’s number, we re- 
corded the death, at Great Malvern, Worcestershire, on Christmas 
Eve, of Mr. Patrick Fraser Tytler, author of the “ History of 
mae 9 and other historical and biographical works, He 
2 onged to a literary family, and nobly sustained the honours 
7 in the world of letters, his father and grandfather had won. 

€ was the grandson of Mr. William Tytler of Woodhouselee, 
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* writer to the signet in Edinburgh, and one of the vice-presidents 
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of the Edinburgh Antiquarian Society. His principal work is“ An 
Historical and Critical Inquiry into the Evidence 
against Mary, Queen of Scots,” in which he combated 
taken by Dr. Robertson in his “ History of 

reign and character of that beauteous, but ill-fated Queen. 
also published the “ Poetical Remains of James I. 
land,” with a dissertation on the life and writi 
poet, which is honourable to his literary taste and 
and wrote an “Essay on Scottish Music,” 
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History of Edinbargh.” Among his papers in the Antiquarian 
transactions, are a “ Dissertation on the Marriage of Queen Mary 
to the Earl of Bothwell “” “ Observations on the Vision, a Poem,” 
first published in “Ramsay’s Evergreen ;” and “An Account of the 
Fashionable Amusements and Entertainments of Edinburgh in 
the Seventeenth Century.” To the sixteenth number of “The 
Lounger,” he contributed a paper on the “Defects of Modern 
Female Education, in teaching the Duties of a Wife.” He died 
in 1792. 

The eldest son of this gentleman, Alexander Fraser Tytler, 
Lord Woodhouselee (born at Edinburgh in 1747, died there in 
1813), the father of the subject of this notice, distinguished him- 
self both as a lawyer and as an author. Admitted advocate in 
1770, he was for many years Professor of Civil History in the 
University of Edinburgh; and after being Judge-Advocate for 
Scotland, he was raised to the bench of the Court of Session in 
the beginning of 1802, and took his seat as Lord Woodhouse- 
lee. In 1811 he became a judge in the Justiciary Court. For 
the use of the students attending the Chair of History, he 
printed in 1782 the heads or outlines of the lectures delivered by 
him, under the title of “A Plan and Outlines of a Course of 
Lectures on Universal History, Ancient and Modern,” which he 
afterwards enlarged and published in 1801, in 2 vols. 8vo, with 
the name of “Elements of General History, Ancient and 
Modern.” The lectures themselves, as finally revised by the 
author, were published at London in 1534, in six small volumes, 
under the title of “ Universal History, from the Creation of the 
World to the beginning of the Eighteenth Century.” Among 
his other works are a ‘‘ Treatise on Martial Law; an “ Essay 
on the Principles of Translation;” “ An Historical and Critical 
Essay on the Life of Petrarch ;” and “ Memoirs of the Life and 
Writings of Lord Kaimes.” 

By his wife, Anne, eldest daughter of William Fraser, Esq. of 
Balmain, whom he married in 1776, Lord Woodhouselee left four 
sons andtwo daughters. ‘The eldest son, in right of his mother, 
succeeded to the estate of Balmain, ia Inverness-shire, and the 
second, James Tytler, W.S., judge-depute for Scotland, to that 
of Woodhouselee, near Edinburgh—the “ haunted Woodhouse- 
lee” of Sir Walter Scott's ballad of the “Gray Brother.” 
Another son, Alexander, published, in 1815, a work in two 
volumes, entitled “Considerations on the Present Political State 
of India.” The youngest son was Patrick, the historian of 
Scotland. 

Mr. Patrick Fraser Tytler was born about 1790. Ile was en- 
rolled a member of the Faculty of Advocates in 1813, and held 
for some years the office of King’s counsel in Exchequer. Lis 
tastes and inclinations led him to forsake the law for the labori- 
ous paths of literature. His first adventure was a volume of 
travels in France, published in 1515, written in conjunction with 
Mr. Sheriff Alison, who has since acquired distinction as the 
author of “ The History of Europe.” 

Mr. Tytler’s first publication of consequence was his “ Life of 
the Admirable Crichton,” published in 1823, in which he adduced 
the most satisfactory evidence to establish the authenticity of the 
testimonies and authorities, on which the statements regarding 
the marvellous stories related of Crichton rest. ‘The same year 
he also published, in one volume, an interesting and elaborate 
work, entitled “An Account of the Life and Writings of Sir 
Thomas Craig of Riccarton,” including biographical sketches of 
the most eminent legal characters, since the institution of the 
Court of Session by James V., till the period of the Union of 
the two Crowns. 

The first volume of his principal work, “ The History of Scot- 
land,” appeared in the summer of 1328. It professed to be an 
attempt “to build the history of that country upon unquestion- 
able muniments.” In the prosecution of this important work 
Mr. Tytler anxiously and carefully examined the most authentic 
sources of information, and consulted the State papers and all 
other attainable documents bearing on the events of the times 
commemorated, for his materials. Successive volumes of Mr. 
Tytler’s history appeared at intervals, and the ninth, and last, was 
issued in the winter of 1843, with the following touching perora- 
tion :—“ It is with feelings of gratitude, mingled with regret, 
that the author now closes this work—the history of his coun- 
try—the labour of little less than eighteen years ; gratitude to 
the Giver of all good, that life and health have been spared to 
complete, however imperfectly, an arduous undertaking ; regret 
that the tranquil pleasures of historical investigation, the happy 
hours devoted to the pursuit of truth, are at an end, and that he 
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must at last bid farewell to an old and dear companion.” 
work commences with the accession of Alexander ITT., in 10 
because it is at that period that our national annals become py’ 
ticularly interesting to the general reader, and continues 10 the 
accession of James VI. to the throne of England in 1603, & 
Tytler’s style is plain and perspicuous, always animated gy 
often elegant and vigorous. In this work Mr. Tytler evinced 
talent and industry, and has added considerably to the 

and correctness of our knowledge of Scottish history, jf, 
laborious researches begin especially to be most effective whe 
he reaches the troublous times of James V. He is thea 
successful in bringing new sources of information to light 5 
correcting old mistakes, and combating and overturning revive 
prejudices. The first and second volumes were reviewed 
Walter Scott, and he intended to have criticised the 
throughout, for he considered it, says Mr. Lockhart, as a 
important one in itself, and had, moreover, a warm le 
the author, the son of his early friend, Lord Woodhonsedy 
During his University career, indeed, Sir Walter attended 
class of history, then taught by the author's father, by whay 
example and advice he was much benefited and assisied in jy 
studies, in other departments also. m 

In Sir Walter's diary, nnder date, August 6, 1826, thers 
the following touching entry :—“ Walked to Chiefswood, uy 
saw old Mrs. Tytler, a friend when life was young. He 
husband, Lord Woodhouselee, was a kind, amiable, and agg 
plished man; and when we lived at Lasswade Cottage, som 
after my marriage, we saw a great deal of the family, who wm 
very kind to us when we newly entered on the world. Low 
early stories did the old lady’s presence recall! She might 
most be my mother; yet there we sat like two people of anothe 
generation, talking of things and people the rest knew nothi 
of. When a certain period of life is over, the difference ¢ 
years, even when considerable, becomes of much less comp 
quence,” 

Mr. Tytler’s “ History of Scotland” introduced him to th 
notice of Sir Robert Peel, when Premier, and a pension of L& 
a-year was bestowed upon him by Government. A charge whid 
in the seventh volume of his history, he brought against Joe 
Knox, as being “ pre-cognizant of and implicated in” the marie 
of David Rizzio, has been ably answered by the Rev. Thoms 
M‘Crie, son of the distinguished biographer of Knox, in the a 
pendix to his “Sketches of Scottish Church History ;” a 
also by other writers zealous for the character and hone 
of the great reformer. The evidence adduced by Mr. Tyta, 
certainly, appears altogether insufficient to sustain such a chap 
in the face of all historical testimony to the contrary. 

Besides the “ History of Seotland,” Mr. Tytler was the anthe 
of several other works of interest and value, written daring th 
period when he was principally engaged in its composition. % 
the “ Family Library,” published by Mr. Murray, he contriivadel 
in 1532-33, three volumes of “ Lives of Scottish Worthies,” # 
of the most attractive of his publications. For the “ Edinbug 
Cabinet Library,” he wrote an “ Historical View of the Progrs 
of Discovery on the more northern Coasts of America,” 18% 
the “Life of Sir Walter Raleigh,” 1832; and the “Lifed 
King Henry VIIL.,” 1537. His “Life of Raleigh” is remab 
able for the view which he starts and supports on the subjedd 
Sur Robert Cecil’s plots connected with Raleigh’s ruin. Ite 
tains some new materials of interest, and is valuable for ite a 
defence of that adventurous and interesting personage, and far® 
careful digest of state papers and contemporaneous events. T® 
same, indeed, may be said of all Mr. Tytler’s works. he 

For a London publisher, he edited two volumes of “ Letts 
illustrative of the Reign of Edward VI.,” printed from & 
original in the State-paper Office. About 1829, he wrote af 
verses for one of the “ Bannatyne Garlands ;” and in 18338 
conjunction with Mr. Hog, of Newliston, and Mr. Ads 
Urquhart, advocate, he presented to the Baunatyne and Maite! 
Clubs, a volume illustrative of the revolution, entitled, “ Mema* 
of the War earried on in Scotland and Ireland, 1659-1691, ¥ 
Major-General Hugh Mackay.” 

Mr. Tytler’s constitution, never robust, gradually gave @ 
under the exhausting labours of a literary life, and his hea 
had long been in a declining state. He was a severe, amt 
general, an accarate historical stadent; and his pension, it @ 
thought, would have enabled him to continue his stadia 5 
British history ; and, perhaps, have induced him to write! 
tion of English history, which he is known to have 
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plated, and for which he had made collections. For the last six 
or seven years, however, the state of his health prevented him 
from pursuing his favourite studies, : 

Mr. Tytler was twice married. His first wife was a daughter 
of Mr. Hog of Newliston ; his second, a daughter of Mr. Bonar, 
the Rassian merchant. He has left a widow, two sons, and a 
dsaghter. ; ; 

In private life he wasa lively and engaging companion, of 

deportment, and interesting conversation. To the 
pecaliar excellence of his private character, indeed, all who knew 
him, can bear their testimony. His deep and unaffected piety, 
the warmth and benevolence of his heart, and the gentle sweet- 
ness and courtesy of his manners, were evinced not only in the 
j intercourse of his family, but in the society of all 
who enjoyed the privilege of his acquaintance. A correspondent 
who knew him well, writing to us on the subject of his lament- 
ed death, says: —“ In all my long intercourse with the world, 
and especially with the best part of it, the world of literature, I 
never knew a more estimable or more amiable man.” 





LORD JEFFREY. 

One by one the great men of our land and oar century are 
passing away. It is with feelings of deep regret that we have 
to record in this number of Taif’s Magazine, the death of Francis 
Jerrrey, the critic and orator, which took place at Edinburgh 
on the evening of the 26th January, caused by bronchitis, ac- 
companied by fever. He was in court, in good health, on the 
previous Tuesday, but in the evening was seized with his last 
fatal illness. 





Francis Jeffrey, the son of George Jeffrey, a Depute-clerk of 
Session, was born in Edinburgh in 1773. He received the first | 
part of his education at the High School of his native city, and | 
commenced his college studies at the University of Glasgow, | 
whence he proceeded, in 1792, to Queen’s College, Oxford. In 
1794, he was admitted a Member of the Faculty of Advocates. 
He formed one of the members of the Speculative Society, which 
comprised also Walter Scott, Henry Brougham, Francis Horner, 
Thomas Brown, and others, whose names have become illustri- 
ous in literature, science, and philosophy. With some of these 
young men originated the Edinburgh Review, which, during the 
first year of its existence, was edited by the late Rev. Sidney | 
Smith, then residing in Edinburgh as tutor to Lord Webb Sey- | 
moar. On the return of Mr. Smith to England, Jeffrey be- 
came the editor, and in that capacity acquired a literary reputa- 
tion unique of its kind, and obtained an influence on contempo- 
raneous literature, and on public opinion, such as few have had 
the good fortune to enjoy. He became, in fact, the monarch of 
the realm of criticism, and the arbiter of the destinies of all the 
young authors of that day. 

From 1803 to 1829 he continued to act as editor of the Review, 
to the pages of which he was at all times a large contributor, 
particularly in the departments of poetry and literature. His) 
writings are characterised by ease and grace, while his political 
remarks are distinguished by the utmost liberality of sentiment. 
At atime when political excitement in this country was at its 
height, and it was dangerous to avow liberal opinions, Mr. Jeffrey 
did not hesitate to give his adherence and support to Whig 
principles; and for many years he was one of the principal 
leaders of the Reform party in Scotland. Through a most stormy 
aad exciting period he held faithfully on in his course, and he 
lived to see the ‘Test and Corporation Acts annulled, the Roman 
Catholic Emancipation Bill carried, the Reform Bill and the 
Municipal Bill part and parcel of the law of the land, with other 
advances in the great direction of political progress which, at 
the commencement of the century, it was considered as some- 
thiog amounting to sedition, even to demand. ‘To counteract 
the great influence of the Edinburgh Review, both in the litera- 
ture and politics of the early part of the century, the Quarterly 
Review was organized by Sir Walter Scott, who, though differing 
“widely as the poles asunder” in politics from Mr. Jeffrey, con- 
tinued one of his most intimate friends till his death. 

In the meantime, Mr. Jeffrey's ability, eloquence, and fear- 
leasness, as an advocate, soon placed him at the very head of the 
‘ar in this country, and for many years he was one of the lead- 
ing counsel in Scotland. In 1821, he was elected Lord Rector 
of the University of Glasgow. In 1829, he was unanimously 
chosen Dean of the Faculty of Advocates, on his election to 
which office he relinquished the editorship of the Edinburgh Re- 
‘ew, which was then entrusted to the late Mr. Macvey Napier. 
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In 1830 Mr Jeffrey was appointed Lord Advocate, and in 
January 1831, he was returned to Parliament for the Forfar dis- 
trict of burghs. At the general election, the same year, after 
being defeated in Edinburgh, for the representation of which 
city he had stood as a candidate, he was again elected by his 
former constituents. After the passing of the Reform Bill, he 
had the satisfaction, along with Mr. Abercromby, now Lord 
Dunfermline, of being elected member for his native city. He 
made no great figure in Parliament, his style of oratory being 
unsuited for the House of Commons. In 1834, on the death of 
Lord Craigie, he was nominated a Lord of Session, and took 
his seat on the bench as Judge Jeffrey. As a judge, he dis- 
charged his duties with undeviating attention, uprightness, and 
ability. lis contributions to the Edinburgh Review, like those 
of Macaulay and the Rev. Sydney Smith, have been collected, 
and republished in a separate form. They extend to four vol- 
umes of valuable and brilliant criticism, and are sure to occupy 
a standard place in English literature, 

Lord Jeffrey was twice married,—first in 1801, to a daughter 
of the Rev. Dr. Wilson, Professor of Hebrew in the University 
of St. Andrews; and secondly, in 1513, to Miss Wilkes, an 
American lady, a grandniece, it is understood, of the celebrated 
John Wilkes. Mrs Jeffrey survives her husband. They had 
but one child, a daughter, married to Mr Empson, Professor 
of Civil Law, at the East India College, near Hertford, 
and now Editor of the Edinburgh Review. For the last 
thirty-five years, Lord Jeffrey resided chiefly at the beautiful 
village of Craigerook, situated at the foot of the Corstor- 
phine Hills, three miles or so from Edinburgh. 


SIR FELIX BOOTH. 


On the 25th January, at Brighton, of disease of the heart, 
Sir Felix Booth, Baronet. He was the son of Philip Booth, Esq., 
of Russell Square, and was a wealthy distiller, having extensive 
establishments in London, Brentford, and in Scotland. In 1828 
and 1829, he filled the office of Sheriff of London, and in 1834, 
was created a baronet. He was distinguished for his munifi- 
cence, having presented Sir James Ross with £20,000 to enable 
him to fit out his Polar expedition. He is succeeded by his 
nephew, Jolin William Booth, born in 1805. 





LIEUTENANT WAGHORN, RN. 


Lieutenant Waghorn, R.N., the gallant and persevering pio- 
neer of the overland route to India, died at his residence, Golden 
Square, Pentonville, London, on the 8th January, in the 49th 
year of his age. His death was sudden and unexpected, al- 
though his health had been for some time considerably impaired 
by anxiety of mind, arising chiefly from pecuniary engagements, 
contracted in his prosecution of the Trieste experiments in 1846. 
These liabilities the sacrifice of his entire property were inade- 


‘| quate to liquidate. He had only returned on Christmas day 


from Malta, where he had been residing a short time for the 
benefit of his heath. Independently of the main incidents of 
his history, in connexion with the Indian overland enterprise, 
which has immortalized his name, his career was a most extra- 
ordinary one, full of the strangest vicissitudes, and abounding in 
instances of character and energy of no ordinary kind. A pen- 
sion had been granted to him by Government, but he lived to re. 
ceive only one quarter’s payment. He has left a widow in very 
straightened circumstances. 





MR JAMES M‘COSH, 


On the 9th of January, at Inverness, Mr James M‘Cosh, 
editor and proprietor of the Inverness Advertiser, in the 35th 


year of his age. ‘The immediate cause of his death was disease 
of the heart, but he, at no period of life, enjoyed robust health, and 
for many years he had been occasionally confined to his residence by 
partial indisposition. He laboured under a complication of physical 
weakness and malformation, which rendered his activity of mind, 
and energy of disposition, the more remarkable. Mr M‘Cosh was 
a native of Dundee, and, when an infant, he fell out of his nurse’s 
arms, whereby his spine was irretrievably injured. In his youth 
he was much given to reading, and at school he*was remarkable 
for his recitations, notwithstanding his deformity. After he had 
finished his education, he was placed in a writer’s office, but early 
showed a predilection for literary pursuits. After the expiry of 
his apprenticeship, he became managing clerk in the same office 
where he had served his time. In January, 154), under the 
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Church of Scotland, he started the Dundee Warder, of which 
he was editor and part jetor, and which is now published 
under the name of the Northern Warder. From Dundee 
he removed to Edinburgh, about three years ago, to edit 
Lowe's Magazine, which was for a considerable time under 
his management. While at Dundec he projected the Continental 
Translation Society, for publishing translations of foreign theolo- 
gical works, and under their auspices several valuable volumes 
were issued. This society’s publications ultimately merged in 
Mr. Clark’s foreign theological series. Mr. M*‘Cosh had only 
been about eight months resident in Inverness. He went there 
to establish the Inverness Advertiser, and during the short 
period that has elapsed since its commencement, it has attained 
a highly respectable circulation. He possessed very extensive 
and varied information, and was an able and clear writer. He 
was partial to close and minute reasoning, and his style, though 
sometimes heavy, was remarkable for its purity. He was a 
zealous member of the Free Church, and, at the time of the 


Disruption, he published a pamphlet on the clergy, entitled | 


“the Wheat and the Chaff,’ which was reviewed in Blackwood’s 
Magazine, and characterised as “the most malignant pamphlet 
of the day.” 





CHARLES O'MALLEY, Q.C. 


Died lately at his residence, Hawthorn Lodge, in the County 
of Mayo, Ireland, Mr. Charles O'Malley, Q. C., of the Irish bar. 


He was formerly an officer in the Seventh Dragoon Guards, and | 


served with much distinction in Italy and the Peninsula. In 
1817 he retired from the army, and became a member of the 
bar. He was the original “ Charles O’ Malley, the Irish Dragoon,” 
in Mr. Lever’s popalar tale of that name. 





MR, JOHN DUNCAN, THE AFRICAN TRAVELLER. 


On the 3d November, on board her Majesty’s ship Kingfisher, 
in the Bight of Benin, Mr. John Duncan, the African Traveller. 
He was the son of a small farmer in the County of Wigton. At 
an early age he enlisted in the First Regiment of Life Guards, 
in which he served with credit for eighteen years. About the 
year 1840, he was discharged with a high character for good 
conduct. In the voyage to the Niger, in 1842, Mr. Duncan was 
appointed armourer, and during the progress of that ill-fated ex- 
pedition, he held a conspicuous place in all the treaties made by 
the Commissioners with the native chiefs. He returned to Eng- 
land, one of the remnant of the expedition, with a frightful wound 
in his leg, and a shattered body, from which he long suffered. 
With a return of health, however, came a renewed desire to ex- 
plore Africa, and, under the auspices of the Council of the Geo- 
graphical Society, he started, in the summer of 1844, not without 
substantial proofs from many of the members, of the interest they 
took in his perilous undertaking. The particulars of his journey 
along the coast uvtil his arrival in Dahomey, were detailed in 
letters to his friends, and published in the “ Geographical Society’s 
Journal” of that period. From Dahomey he again returned to 
the coast, having traversed a portion of country hitherto un- 
trodden by any European, but broken down in health, and in 
extreme suffering, from the old wound in his leg. Apprehensive 
that mortification had commenced, he at one time made prepara- 
tions for cutting off his own limb, a fact which displays his 
great resolution. All these journeys were undertaken on a very 
slenderly furnished purse, which, on his arrival at Whydah, was 
so totally exhausted that he was compelled to place himself in 
“pawn,” as he expressed it, for advances which would take years 
of labour on the coast to liquidate. From that disagreeable 
position his friends of the Geographical Society soon relieved 
him, by an ample subscription, with which he proposed to make 
the journey from Cape Coast to Timbuctoo, but the state of his 
health compelled him to return to England. He was lately ap- 
pointed by Government Vice-Consul to Dahomey, for which place 
he was on his way when he died. The hopes which were enter- 
tained that, from his influence with the native chiefs, and more 
especially with the King of Dahomey, an effectual check might 
be put to the slave trade on that part of the coast, were entirely 
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frustrated by his untimely death. Although without much tle 
cation, Mr Duncan was a man of much observation, and strong 
natural good sense, and under all his trials and hardships gi, 
played a courage and spirit of endurance worthy of all 

He has left a widow, who is, we believe, but poorly provided fo 





SIR DAVID JAMES HAMILTON DICKSON, 

At Plymouth, on the 2d January, Sir David James Hamiligg 
Dickson, M.D., Inspector of Hospitals and Fleets, in his 79g 
year. He was the youngest and last surviving son of the la 
Rev. George Dickson, minister of Bedrule, Roxburghshire, , 
became a licentiate of the Royal College of Surgeons of Rj, 
burgh, in 1798. In the following year he was appointed a ggy, 
geon in the navy, and served in the expeditions to Holland, jy 
1799, and to Egypt, in 1801. In 1806 he was appointed actj 
physician and inspector of the fleet and hospitals of the Le. 
ward Islands, and in 1813 superintending physician of the Rag 
sian Fleet in the Medway. For his services in the latter 
city, he received the thanks of his Imperial Majesty, and was yy 
minated a knight of the order of St. Waldimir. In 1814 hewy 
appointed physician to the Mediterranean fleet, but changed ty 
the Halifax station. In 1816 he became a fellow of the Rom 
College of Physicians, Edinburgh, and in 1522 a member of thy 
Royal College of Physicians, London. In 1824 he was » 
pointed physician to the Royal Naval Hospital at Plymouth, ag 
in 1540 Inspector of Hospitals. He was Physician Inspector g 
the capture of the French and Danish Islands in the West Indie, 
and in the expedition on the Chesapeake, New Orleans, &c.; and 
for his services he was knighted by King William IV. in 18% 
Sir David Dickson was the author of many medical works of ix. 
terest and value. He was a fellow of the Royal Society, Eds. 
burgh, and of the Linnzan Society, &e. 


ROBERT SHEDDEN, ESQ. 


A young and enterprising navigator, Robert Shedden, Esq, 
has been cut off in the spring-time of his days. In the Nang 
Dawson yacht, owned and commanded by him, he sailed from 
England about two years since on a voyage round the worl, 
and with the intention of proceeding, at the end of his seconl 
year’s absence, from England, to prosecute a search for the mis 
ing expedition under Sir John Franklin. It appears from the 
accounts which have reached England, that the Nancy Dawsm 
touched at Petropaulski, Kamschatka, fell in with ice on th 
passage through Behring’s Straits, and found her Majesty’s ship 
Herald and Plover (two ships despatched by government for Sr 
John’s relief) just as they were sailing from Kotzebue Sound 
The yacht kept company with them for some days, and went with 
the boats despatched from her Majesty’s ship Plover round Pom 
Barrow and rendered great assistance, and afforded much kindnes 
to the boat expedition to the Mackenzie River. On two oe 
sions the yacht was nearly lost. ‘The Nancy Dawson sailed south 
in company with her Majesty’s ship Herald, and passing through 
the Aleuctian Group, arrived at Mazatlan on the 13th November. 
On the passage, Mr Shedden was extremely ill, and three dp 
after his arrival at Mazatlan, in spite of the assistance 
him by the naval medical officer present, he died in his 29th or 30h 
year. His funeral was attended with great regret and respes 
by most of the naval officers at Mazatlan. Mr Shedden was # 
possession of a large fortune, and had great expectations. He 
resided at one time with his mother at Newton Don, near Kelss 
The family to which he belonged is of Scottish origin, but ba 
long been honourably connected with the commercial pursaited 
the city of London, and many of its members have acquired 
wealth. His father, William Shedden, Esq., a merchant, 
the fourth son of Robert Sheddon, Esq., the head of the we 
known London house of Sheddon, and the brother of Georg 
Shedden, Esq., of Paulerspury Park, in the county of North 
‘sampton. He married Wilhelmina, the daughter of Captat 
:+ William Miller, R.N., and died in 1820, leaving an only 

; Robert Shedden, Esq., the subject of this notice. The late & 
j| David James Hamilton Dickson, inspector of fleets and hospital, 
whose name also appears in this month’s obituary, was the 
“ his mother and of her sister, Mrs Robertson of Ednam Hows 

\elso, 
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